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PREFACE. 



In the following Lectures no claim of course is made to 
depth of historic research. The principle of division of 
labour must influence literature as well as mechanical 
toils ; and the valuable authors from whom the facts 
have been collected, and who themselves have gone 
deeply into historic research, appear to require, like the 
main vessels in the human body, numerous smaller con- 
duits to convey their results throughout the ramifica- 
tions of society. Neither are they offered to the public as 
specimens of poHshed and elegant composition ; still less 
as affording, by any means, a complete and satisfactory 
view of their respective subjects. Composed, and for 
the most part delivered, in the ordinary course of pul- 
pit duty, in the midst of the continual pressure of 
ininisterial labours, they are marked by many imper- 
fections and deficiencies of which the reader probably 
cannot be more conscious than the writer. But they 
have at least this merit, which forms the only apo- 
logy for publishing them, that they have a great pur- 
pose in view, to aim at which might perhaps justify 
still meaner efforts. They are not written at random, 
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nor sent abroad without a definite object, which is 
deemed, by a continually increasing number of earnest 
Christians, to be of no ordinary importance. 

The promotion of this object, under the present 
aspect of the religious world, appeared to render 
prompt utterance of certain views desirable. Had 
these humble contributions towards the developement 
and application of religion been longer delayed, they 
might have been less superficial, but they would also 
have been less seasonable. Should they in any degree 
tend to quicken the religious life in churches or indi- 
viduals, to consolidate Christian union, to enthrone the 
authority of Christ in aU social institutions and na- 
tional customs, it will be a source of heartfelt grati- 
tude to the writer, whatever measure of apparent suc- 
cess may attend them. 
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LUTHER. 



EPHES. II. 4. 5. 8. 9. 

But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love where • 
with He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ, (by grace ye are saved;) 
.... For by grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God ; not of works, lest any man 
diottld boast 

These are passages of Scripture in which Martin 
Luther would have gloried. They were to him true 
bread of life. They express the great doctrine which 
was the life of his soul, the essence of his reformation, 
the foundation of all that he was and did. Therefore, 
since we are now to reflect upon this man's works, 
opinions and influence, it is well to commence with an 
extract from that book which he loved so dearly, and 
with a passage which seta forth the truth he upheld so 
well. 

There had been great religious reformers before 
Luther's time. There had been many Protestants, 
protesting against the abuses both of doctrine and 
practice in the church of Some. In fact, there had 
never ceased to be a few faithful witnesses, a little 
church of disciples who would not bow the knee to 
Papal iniquities, a fragment of a true church desoend- 

NO. I. B 
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ing from age to age, in spite of all the persecution and 
unworthy means whereby Borne endeavoured to crush 
the heretics wherever they could be found. 

As early as the fourth century, the monk Jovinian, 
of Milan, witnessed a good confession '* against the 
vast scheme of superstition, which in its modem form 
we are used to call Popery," to quote the words of an 
able writer. Vigilantius also, a presbyter of Barce- 
lona, a little later, walked in the same path, having 
personally witnessed all the shameless impieties and 
immoralities carried on under the cloak of religion. 
Leo Isaurus, the Iconoclast, Claude of Turin, Abelard, 
Arnold of Brescia, Peter de Bruis, and especially Peter 
Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, in different parts of Eu- 
rope from the fifth to the twelfth centuries, formed 
little bands of Protesters against evil doctrine and 
practice in the dominant religion of Europe, and 
caused the torch of truth to glimmer at intervals 
through the night of the dark ages. 

Chiefly in the valleys of Piedmont and Languedoc, 
however, protected by huge and rugged precipices, 
was this faithful testimony borne to the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Never will the memory of those noble 
martyrs, the Albigenses and Waldenses, be suffered to 
perish. The Lollards also in England, worthy fol- 
lowers of the illustrious Lord Cobham, and the great 
Wickliffe, manfully maintained the cause of Christ's 
holy Gospel against the corruptions of Bome. 

Jerome of Prague, and the unfortunate John Huss, 
will not easily be forgotten. But all the light shed 
upon the religious or rather superstitious world up to 
the sixteenth century, pales before the bright dawn, — 
may we not reverently term it " the day spring from 
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on high " P — which, thanks to the unspeakable mercy 0? 
Grod, was permitted to break over Europe, at a time 
when the errors and sins of the Papacy appeared to 
have reached their height. It is a good proverb, " that 
when things get to the worst they begin to mend." 
And the fearful wickedness of selling Indulgences for 
Sin, probably the greatest enormity ever perpetrated 
under the pretext of religious authority, roused the 
poor monk of Wittemberg, Martin Lather, to com- 
mence that course of remonstrance and protestation 
which ended in the greatest religious reform the 
world has yet beheld. 

Many circumstances undoubtedly then concurred to 
enable Luther and his brethren to succeed to so great 
an extent, where others not less earnest, brave, and 
pious, had fallen or failed. The protection so nobly 
given to him by the Elector of Saxony, the invention 
of printing, the frightful abuses practised by the sale 
of indulgences, especially the labours and sufferings of 
previous faithful reformers, no doubt greatly assisted 
the progress of the Lutheran Reformation. But all 
this woidd bat have been as the wind fanning a fire of 
thorns ; crackling and blazing for a little while, soon 
would the Reformation have been extinguished by the 
hostility, the indolence, and the vices of mankind, had 
there not been a deeper principle at the heart of it 
than appears to have been found in many of the 
preceding movements, — deeper and more vital than is 
sometimes supposed. Had Luther merely assailed the 
vices and abuses of the Romish Church, as it has been 
truly said, it is evident that he could only have 
lighted a very temporary and partial flame of religious 
enthusiasm. Men never have been, and never will be, 
b2 
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roused to great and steady exertion, never animated to 
dare great and continued dangers, never strengthened 
to make costly sacrilices, in the cause of destruction, 
for the mere purpose of destroying errors, evils, sina. 
There must be a much higher object set before them, 
a far nobler principle inspiring them. To bring large 
or small bodies of men to act and suffer nobly, you 
must fill them with a great and noble idea, which the 
work of mere destruction does not, cannot afford. 
Would Peter the Hermit have roused the nations of 
Europe to precipitate themselves on the Holy Land, 
in the ever-memorable Crusades, merely by the idea of 
destroying the Saracens, infidels though they might 
be ? Would Mahommed and his dauntless descend- 
ants have roused the nations of Asia to hurl themselves 
on Europe and Africa merely by the idea of destroying 
the Christians, infidels though Christians were in the 
eye , of Moslem and Turk ? Nay, nay. In the one 
case, the grand impelling thought was the idea of re- 
covering the Holy Sepidchre from the hands of the 
unbeliever, an idea filled with holiest reverence and 
boundless gratitude to the crucified Saviour; in the 
other, it was the idea of converting the world to what 
was devoutly believed to be a glorious religion, direct 
from God, viz., the religion of the Koran, the idea of 
a divine mission under the most awful and blessed 
sanctions that their barbarian minds could conceive. 
So has it ever been ; so will it ever be. Had Luther 
only been moved by a sacred indignation against sin 
and error, had he only preached a crusade against 
Papal iniquities, assuredly he would have left the 
world a little, but a very little, better than he found it. 
Most reflecting persons would at once admit this to 
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be true. But many would say that the main principle 
of the Befortaation which animated Lather and Ger- 
many to the yast movement known by that name, was 
the right of private judgment ; others, the sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures ; others, the individual responsibi- 
lity of every human being to God alone. 

All these are great and important principles. But 
they were none of them the grand idea that lay at the 
heart of Luth« and of the German Reformation. 
They all followed naturally, necessarily, from the main 
principle; but they would have been utterly inadequate, 
at that period of time at all events, to have inspired 
such enthusiasm, courage, and constancy into the soul 
of Luther himself, or of his converts and allies, as the 
magnitude of the work required. No, it was a far 
deeper, loftier, more thrilling thought than any of 
these. It was the thought which fired the soul of 
Paul* and sent him on his dreary way o'er hill and 
dale and stormy ocean; through cities and deserts, 
amid howling beasts and more savage men ; which 
made him rejoice " in afflictions, in necessities, in dis- 
tresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings ;" which made him 
preach, and pray, and wrestle, and weep ; instant in 
season and out of season, warning, persuading men 
"night and day with tears." It was the glorious 
thought which breaks forth so frequently in inspired 
strains from his pen, but perhaps nowhere more 
clearly expressed than in the chapter from which our 
text is taken. " But God, who is rich in mercy, for 
His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
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Christ; hy grace ye are saved." This great and 
blessed truth of God's forgiving mercy and saving 
grace, had filled the soul of Luther as well as of Paul, 
had penetrated his whole being, and sent him forth 
into the world to preach salvation to a perishing world. 
But in order to understand the full power of this glo- 
rious doctrine on Luther's soul, we must glance at those 
circumstances of his early life, and of the world at the 
time he lived, which, operating upon a peculiarly sen- 
sitive, timid, and devotional temperament, prepared him 
for the influence of the Gospel message. 

To understand the progress of religious reform, 
and the views of the various great reformers, we 
must carefnlly observe two very important rules, so 
important that they may be laid down as the fimdah 
mental canons of inquiry into the various theological 
systems propounded by man : 1st, — ^To examine what 
were the prominent errors of previous systems. 2nd, 
— ^To discover the strong and weak points in the cha- 
racter of the reformers who propounded them. 

The errors of any system will generally, of course, be 
found to be exactly the opposite of the system de» 
nounced, modified by the character, education, tem- 
perament and circumstances of the particular reformer, 
while you will also infallibly find that he fastens his 
attention principally on those facts, doctrines and views 
of Christianity, or of religion generally, which best 
meet his own peculiar wants, weaknesses, affections, 
and desires. He inevitably feels a strong tendency 
within, and receives a strong impulse ifrom without, to 
exaggerate some doctrines, to overlook, depreciate, or 
eojidemn others; and all this, observe, quite inde- 
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pendent of the scriptural truth Of the doctrines in 
question. Let us now apply those'rules to our present 
subject. 

In the first place> we must remember that there cer- 
tainly was, in that age, a very prevalent and wide- 
spread fear of everlasting danmation. High and low, 
rich and poor, appear to have thought and felt much 
concerning their condition in a future world. The 
Soman Catholic religion, — (and in mentioning it, let 
me here observe, once for all, that whenever in these 
Lectures I speak of it, I refer to it historically, to what 
it was in those days. I have nothing to do with it at 
the {»:es^t day^ unless saying so expressly. Still less 
do I intend to make the slightest reflection on those 
who profess that religion. Very many good and great 
mea have belonged to the Eoman Catholic church in 
jail ages.) — the Boman Catholic religion, then, I say, 
had at least done this great service to modem Europe : 
it had made men anxious concerning their future and 
eternal welfare. It appears that the phrase, " the 
aalvation of the soul," was one of frequent occurrence. 
An. able historian* observes, that " in the letters inter- 
changed at that time by the Saxon princes, it continu- 
ally occurs." It is possible that Dante's immortal 
poem on Heaven, Purgatoiy and Hell, the Divina Com- 
media, had also exerted avast and secret influence, 
scarcely inferior to that of the pulpit. Now it is a 
great thing gained when, in a rude and violent state of 
society, men can be brought under any spiritual influ- 
ence, even though it be the influence of superstition. 
Eor there is far more chance of making superstitious 
men religious, than if they are hardy infidels and in- 
• Oiutavufl Pfizer. 
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tellectual atheists. There is far more chance of leading 
men to liigher and truer views concerning God and 
eternity, heaven and hell, if they have had some pre- 
vious belief, however erroneous, in things and beings 
unseen and eternal, than if they have believed in no- 
thing but the things that are seen and temporal. 
Nevertheless it must be confessed, that the notion then 
entertained concerning salvation was very grovelling 
and base. '* The salvation of the soul," meant nothing 
more with the great majority than being saved from 
everlasting burnings in hell, and being brought to a 
place full of all luxurious delights. So far as this fear 
of the terrible burning, and this hope of the infinite 
luxury, helped to restrain the fierce passions of lawless 
or powerful men, it often wrought out good to society, 
and helped greatly to protect the weak as well as to 
uphold the church. But that wide-spread anxiety for 
the future safety of the soul, in such mournfully gross 
and carnal forms, not only opened the way, in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of purgatory, to penances, absolu- 
tion, and indulgences, but to a lamentable extent in- 
jured the new views of religion, introduced by Luther 
and his brother reformers. This is an important 
point to be observed. 

Martin Luther was naturally of a very sensitive and 
timid nature. His powerful imagination combining 
with his natural cautiousness made him peculiarly 
liable to the influence of fear. Nevertheless, though 
very devotional as a youth, and most anxious to learn 
the whole counsel of G-od concerning eternal salva- 
tion, it was a strange and fearful accident which 
gave that mighty impulse to his soul, the effects of 
which we feel to the present time. While walking in 
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the fields one day, when about twenty years of age, with 
his dearest friend Alexius, a terrible storm overtook 
them, and Alexius was struck dead by lightning at 
his side.* As he lifted the lifeless corpse in his arms, 
and wildly called for help, as he looked on the beloved 
countenance, cold and silent in death, and thought 
how soon his own turn might come, as he asked him- 
self in shuddering terror lehitlter the disembodied soul 
had fled, — ^to heaven or to eternal damnation, — a 
horror as of lurid darkness grasped his whole spirit, 
and thenceforth he walked through life with a grim 
fear by his side — an awful fear of death — ^for after 
death cometh the judgment, and then what would be- 
come of his soul P This terrible haunting apprehen- 
sion is the key to Luther's life, character, and doctrine. 
It is impossible really to understand either of the three, 
without folly perceiving and bearing in mind this 
mighty influence. Bravely he battled with his fears. 
Nobly he wrestled with those invisible spirits whom he 
believed to be the foes of God as well as of himself; 
and during the latter half of his life, except when bowed 
by illness, he enjoyed comparative peace of mind. 
But during the first fifteen or twenty years after the 
death of Alexius, and during occasional intervals sub- 
sequently, he felt himself to be walking on the edge of 
the abyss of eternal tortures, and beheld Satan — often, 
as he thought, even in bodily shape — striving by every 
conceivable device to thrust or draw him in. 

This vivid perception of the necessity of salvation 

and the danger of damnation necessarily made Luther 

thoroughly in earnest. Life could never be a trifling 

jest to such a mim, any more than it could be a mere 

• See Note A. 

b5 
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arena for gaining wealth, or honour, or even daily bread* 
The world could not be to him as it is to so many 
thoughtless millions, a mere workshop, still less a play- 
ground. To him it was an amphitheatre in which he 
had to do battle with the fiends of hell, — ^the most ap- 
palling horrors before him if he lost the fight, — ^the most 
glorious rewards if he gained,— ^which the human ima- 
gination could present. No wonder that he at once 
renounced the profession of the law after his friend's 
death, threw himself into the monastery at Erfurt, and 
became an Augustinian monk. No wonder that he 
strove with superhuman efibrts to secure his salvation 
in the only way that the church appointed, viz., by 
fasts and penances of the most painful and degrading 
description. 

Yet how could he find comfort in all these vain and 
useless works ? How could he ever find rest unto his 
harrassed soul in seeking to win heaven by his own 
merits, especially such works of merit as the Eoman 
Catholic church then imposed? He felt inevitably 
that it was almost a hopeless task. K salvation were 
to be secured by a certain amount of penances and 
meritorious works, when could he believe that he had 
done enough ? In the extremity of his agony, an aged 
monk to whom he confessed, spoke to him of Grod as 
having offered a fiUl and free forgiveness of sins through' 
Christ, turned his thoughts from self-inflicted scourg* 
ings and fastings, to faith in the Redeemer, and thus laid 
the foundation for a religious reform which has taught 
millions to turn from trusting in their own merits, to 
rest on the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. 
Yet the very name of this poor old monk seems to be 
unrecorded. 
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He appears however to have saved Luther's life. 
After this time the tortured spirit, which before was 
nearly taking its flight from earth, found comparative 
peace. He had come unto Jesus and found rest unto 
his soul — ^found it, eMeniially, as I believe I shall 
presently show, in the true Gospel method. These 
words may sound strange to those who have been in 
the habit of considering Luther's system of '' Justifica- 
tion by Faith" as opposed to simple evangelical t^th. 
Let us then examine it. 

In the first place we see that that system was 
manifestly a great redaction against the Popish doc- 
trine of justification by works, by penance, almsgivings, 
scourgings, fastings, and even by money paid for abso- 
lution and indulgence. 

But in revolting from all these pernicious doctrines 
Luther had thrown himself on a grand truth. And it 
was this which at once marks the lofty genius of the 
man, and gives its vital character to his reformation. 
Salvation, he saw, did not come from man. There/ore 
U mmt contefivm God, The Pope could not sell it. 
It was the free giffc of divine love. The truth seems 
obvious and simple enough to us. Very different was 
Luther's position from ours. It requires a strong 
effort of imagination and reflection to conceive the 
enormous difficulty which a devout monk in the middle 
ages would have in attaining to that truth. The sub- 
limest discoveries, when familiar instruction in after 
ages has made them household lessons to the young, 
appear common-place. We wonder how anybody 
could ever have doubted or been ignorant of them. 
Let any one read the accounts preserved, of the extra- 
ordinazy infatuation which, in those days, possessed 
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all ranks respecting the authority and supremacy of the 
Papal power, the blind submission to its decrees, the 
devoted faith in its influence with heaven, and at the 
same time peruse the history of the mental conflicts 
that convulsed poor Luther's soul, while throwing off, 
link by link, the fetters that bound him in the common 
bondage. As we read, our admiration rises higher and 
higher at the genius which grasped and the moral 
heryism which maintained its hold upon this great 
quickening saving truth, as the anchor of his soul in 
the midst of the howling of the storm, the darkness of 
the night, and very dose upon a rocky shore. Genii^s 
shows itself in nothing more than this — that it seizes 
at once upon the main truth involved in the question 
with which it has to deal, and thenceforth suffers 
nothing to loosen its grasp, or to obscure its view. 

But Luther did not merely manifest the true great- 
ness of his mind in gaining and preserving this main 
principle of his reform. The manner in which he fol- 
lowed it out into many of its most important conse- 
quences is no less striking. Let us briefly look into 
this, and we shall thereby the better understand some 
of the vast benefits we owe him, and at the same time 
more easily winnow the chaff from the grain. 

The doctrine on which the papacy rested its tre- 
mendous structure of priestcraft and error, was esseui- 
tially the same as that in which priests of all ages have 
found their strength and power, though seldom has it 
been so unblushingly maintained as at the time when 
Luther lived. The priest says, the mercy of Grod is 
only to be obtained by our mediation. Once persuade 
men that salvation comes thrimgh man, and the transi- 
tion is very easy to believing that it comes /rcwi man. 
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Of coarse in all cases the Almighty is admitted to be 
the original source of salvation. But it is suJB&cientlj 
manifest, that at the period we are considering, both 
kdty and clergy had so long been taught to believe 
that the Pope had authority given him to save or to 
condemn, by his command of the merits of Christ and 
the Saints, that they had, for the most part, lost sight 
of the Author of salvation in the colossal febric of the 
church which interposed itself between them and Gkxl. 
The destruction of all piety, the paralysis of all religious 
faith, the prostration of all independence, reliance upon 
outward works, utter indifference to the inward spirit, — 
these are some of the inevitable fruits of such a system, 
in proportion as it prevails. When Luther devoutly 
denied that God had delegated the power of salvation 
to man, and brought men into living communion with 
the true shepherd, piety and faith, manly freedom, 
spiritual life and holiness, arose and walked, like the 
diseased and death-stricken countrymen of Jesus at the 
word and the touch of the Son of God. 

But it was not mere denial of the false. In seeing 
that salvation came direct from God, if it came at all, 
as His unspeakably glorious gift to man, Luther was 
led to perceive two great principles, which have been 
rightly described as main elements of his system. 
First, the sole and sufficient authority of the Word of 
God, the Bible, its supremacy above tradition, coundis, 
and papal decrees ; and, secondly, that Christ alone is 
the high-priest of Christians, the sole and sufficient 
" mediator between man and God." 

And his convictions of these truths, as well as of the 
true source of salvation, flowed from the great doctrine 
he had received in the depths of his agony, an4 which 
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lighted up to him the Valley of the Shadow of Death^^ 
as he languished in that lonely Erfurt cell — a doctrine 
that no doubt has been grievously misunderstood and 
deformed by human representations, yet in itself essen- 
tially, sublimely true — the doctrine that men are justified, 
brought out of the state of condemnation, bondage, and 
sin, not by their own works or deservings, but by what 
Christ has done and suffered for them. True, this sad 
corruption has defiled the doctrine, viz., the idea that 
God needed the sufferings of Christ to appease His 
wrath, or to satisfy His justice. But it was the essen- 
tial tmth, not the transitory error cleaving to it, which 
(as in all popular doctrines) had the real power. It was 
this central truth which exerted so mighty au influence 
on the soul of Luther, and on all earnest Protestants 
since, — that it is in consequence of Christ's love, obedi- 
ence, and sufferings, that Grod's infinite mercies and un- 
speakable blessings, in time and in eternity, are received 
by men. And while one party have erred in explaining 
the way in which that obedience, and love, and those 
sufferings, have operated to save man, saying, that it was 
by their being a propitiation or vicarious sacrifice to atone 
for human sins ; so I believe another have erred in main-, 
taining, that the only way in which his life and death 
procure blessings for man is by their effect upon per- 
sonal character. The central truth itself remains un- 
disturbed by either explanation, that it is Christ's love 
and faithfulness which bring salvation from Qod to. 
man ; and that truth was, is, and ever will be, the 
great quickening element of spiritual progress, from 
w^ich all genuine and enduring Christian life must take 
its birth, and draw its earliest nourishment. 

The perception of this truth at length, once and for. 
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ever, in the monastery at Erfurt, in connection with 
Paul's declarations that men are justified by faith, satis* 
fied Luther that he was justified as soon as he received 
in faith the salvation offered by Jesus. And thence- 
forth, as we have seen, he went forth, " a new creature 
in Christ Jesus," " conquering and to conquer." 
, But what ia this justification ? what does the word 
mean ? We cannot understand either Luther and his 
Eeformation, the influences we should receive from 
them, or the benefits to be thence derived, without 
some comprehension of this matter. 

Apart from technical and sectarian additions, it evi- 
dently means in the New Testament, as its essential 
idea, the being taken out of the condemned cell of 
darkness, bondage, and the divine disfavour, into which 
repeated violations of the moral law cast Jew and Gen- 
tile, in every age, and the being placed in that state of 
light, freedom, mercy, and privilege, enjoyed by those 
who join themselves in faith and love to Christ, and 
who are thus " accepted in the beloved." Li consider- 
ing Paul's language, we must bear in mind the way in 
which he and his countrymen had always been accus- 
tomed to regard the Gentiles. They would not eat 
nor dwell with them, viewing them as unclean and al- 
together out of the pale of God's favour. They them- 
selves might fall into this outcast state by moral or 
ceremonial sin, and the bloodshedding of their sin- 
offerings was necessary to recover them from a state of 
tK)ndemnation ; while Gentiles on the other hand might 
be admitted to their privileges, by undergoing circum- 
cision, baptism, and having the usual sacrifices offered. 
The primary idea in the words translated, riffMeouS" 
ness, justification, is generally a sense of obligation, 
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of duty, " founded either on positive law, or on express 
and implied promise." * In this meaning of 9ucaio^yii 
we find the gist of the whole matter. A covenant is 
entered into between God and His people. The Jew 
must perform his part of the agreement, or God will 
not perform His. Paul shows that the Jew had not 
fulfilled his engagements, and could not therefore claim 
the promised rewards. He was not " righteous," not 
Just, therefore not justified. Neither had the Gentile 
kept the law given to him, written on his heart ; and, 
therefore, he also was unrighteous. But there was a 
higher, more gracious covenant previously made by the 
Most High, which was to grant, not the earthly Saviour, 
whom the Jews expected in return for legal obedience, 
but a spiritual and eternal Saviour, unto all who would 
receive him and believe in him. The apostle proves 
this by showing how Abraham was justified by faith, 
i. e. WBs deemed by God to have fulfilled the obliga- 
tions resting on him, and performed his necessary share 
in the Covenant. He then shows that all men are in- 
vited to be partakers of this New and better covenant 5 
(new in its application, though not in its origin ;) and 
declares that all that they are required to do in order 
to be justified, to be viewed as having done their part 
to share in this great gift of God, a Saviour and salva- 
tion, was to receive and believe in Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Anointed Son of God, declared to be such by 
his resurrection from the dead. 

Their own works, whether of the Mosaic or the moral- 
law, could not merit the blessings which were offered 

♦ See the Rev. J. Kentish's valuable " Notes on Scripture," 
Matthew, vi. 1. 
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them through Jesus, but on the contrary their hunent- 
able failure in keeping the law entitled them only to 
condemnation and disgrace. 

Men therefore were "justified by his blood," because 
he was their sin-offering; they "were justified by 
faith," because faith in him as the Messiah is graciously 
admitted as sufficient title to the blessings which ih6 
Saviour brings. 

It has been maintained,* that, " with Paul, faith is 
the direct antithesis of will, and denotes the free move- 
ment of a reverential heart towards an object of supreme 
reliance." " Thus justification by faith, translated into 
other language, simply means the emancipating power 
of disinterested and reverential affections ; which render, 
unasked, an obedience rarely obtained by precept and 
exaction. A profound sense of this great truth appears 
to us to be the grand permanent result of the Pauline 
Christianity infused thence into all the Lutheran Pro- 
testantism." Tes, the affections of a reverential heart 
do exert infinitely deeper, nobler, and more enduring 
results than the will merely acting und^ command ; 
and in some respects far happier results than the will 
acting even under a sense of duty or obligation. True 
also that this is one of the most blessed characteristics of 
the gospel,-^vinely distinguishing it finom the Mosaic 
dispensation, — that it does win over the affections, and 
so .gains glad obedience. But the act of faith, required 
by Paul for justification, was certainly not the movement 
of the affections towards Christ and God. As Paul de- 
fines it (Rom.x. 9, e^j7d»«t0»), it was an act partly of the 
intellect, partly of the will — simply believing in Jesus 

• Prospective Review, February 1848, Art. «*The Great 
Atonement," p. 71. 
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ad tlie Christ, and receiving him as the Saviour sent from 
God. That surrender of the affections, beautifully de- 
scribed in the above passage, (though too long for quota- 
tion in full,) was the restdt of perceiving all the mercy 
and grace, all the privileges and blessings, that were 
showered down upon those who complied with the 
simple conditions whereby they were justified. 

Most of the doctrines to be drawn from the Apostles* 
writings appear to have two sides, — one hard, material 
and emblematic, connected with the earlier period of 
man's religious life ; the other spiritual and expansive, 
referring to a higher condition and more complete de» 
velopement. 

Beneath much that now appears to us local, tempo- 
jary, and technical, both in Paul's and Luther's talk 
about justification, we may be assured there are truths of 
world-wide application and eternal value. 

It is in order to set them clearly forth that the fore- 
going examination has been made ; and among the most 
important we observe the following, — ^That human beings 
do not and cannot strictly obey the moral law either under 
mere command, or merely from a sense of obligation. 
Hence that they can never plead any title to reward, or 
privilege, on account of their " works," but rather are 
all liable to condemnation, — ^That even if they could, 
and did, strictly obey the moral law, mere outward 
obedience would be of little comparative value without 
a heart of piety, holiness and love, without spiritual 
affections impelling, rather than selfish motives com- 
pelling, to obedience, — That while the soul, unaided by 
God, has but little power, perhaps none, to regenerate 
itself and rise from earthly and carnal, to spiritual and 
heavenly affections, it has power to believe, and to 
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turn ih faith to its Sayiour and its Qod, — That the free^ 
munerited) unpurchased grace and love of GU>d have 
provided the means whereby salvation, in the noblest 
sense, may be attained by every one who by faith will 
thus avail himself of the means offered by God. And 
finally, that these blessings are granted by Him and 
obtained by us through Christ ; and in consequence qf 
what Christ has done and suffered for us. 

Beserving a fuller consideration of the developement 
and application of these doctrines for the concluding 
lectures of the course, let us now return to observe their 
progress and fate in the mind of the great Eeformer 
and their influence upon himself and the Beformation. 

That true Mend of Luther's, the wise and good John 
StaupitK, vicar«general of the Augustin order, had 
become deeply interested in the young monk on the occa- 
sion of one of his visits of inspection at the monastery 
of Erfurt. Previous to that severe illness and mental 
agony from which the old man, spoken of above,* had 
rescued him, Staupitz had endeavoured to turn poor 
Luther's thoughts from self-inflicted macerations and 
tortures, to reliance upon what Christ had done and 
suffered for him; preached to him of divine forgiveness 
and grace ; in fact, though not in word, of justification 
by faith. It is true he dwelt upon the way in which 
Christ's sufferings would save him according to the old 
Augustinian theology, saying, '* oonfide in him, in the 
righteousness of his life, in the expiation of his death." 
But for one word referring to this supposed expiation, 
there were fifty which only spoke of the love of Christ 
and the grace of God, as the main points on which it 
was needful for him to dwell Still Luther felt too 
• Page 10. 
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deeply the burden of sinfulness and sin, of unworthiness 
and moral inability, to be yet at peace. The infinite 
distance and difference between himself and the All- 
holy One continually weighed upon his pure and 
sensitive spirit ; for the purer and tenderer the con- 
science, the more one feels this distance, this unworthi- 
ness.* An illness which brought him nigh to death 
filled him with the most dreadful apprehensions. Then 
it was that this aged monk repeated to him as he lay 
with wasted frame and bloodshot eye on his lowly pallet, 
that article of his creed, "I believe in the forgiveness <^ 
sins" and urged on him that " the thing to be believed 
is not merely that David's or Peter's sins are forgiven 3 
this the devils believe : God's command is to believe 
that our own sins are forgiven." A simple and affect- 
ing incident. Very humble, and seemingly very unim- 
portant ; yet pregnant with the greatest results. For^ 
says the historian,! " from this moment light sprung up 
in the heart of the young monk of Erfurt. The gra- 
cious word has been pronounced, and he believes it* 
He renounces the idea of meriting salvation, and puts 
implicit confidence in the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ. He does not see aU the consequences of the 
principle which he has admitted ; he is still sincere in 
his attachment to the church, and yet he has no longer 
need of her. He has received salvation immediatdy 
from God himself; and from that moment Boman 
Catholicism is virtually destroyed in him." Then and 
there the great battle was won, and thenceforth Luther 
is free, the servant and friend of Christ, instead of the 

* No doubt there was mucli morbid action, however, going 
on at that time, both in his mind and body.- 
t D'Aubign6, vol. i. p. 133. 
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slave and priest of the churcli. Tet it is very curious, 
aad worthy of remark, that it was not the powerfiil 
reasoning of Staupitz, nor even the words of the holy 
book which Staupitz had given him, and which he prized 
above all earthly treasures, that finally emancipated 
Luther. It waa the creed of the church in which he had 
been reared, that at length delivered him from her gall- 
ing yoke. 

We see, however, in the above extract from a tho- 
roughly orthodox writer, what I have remarked before 
in the words of Staupitz and the monk, as well as 
of Luther himself, — ^that the prominent element of their 
renovating, saving doctrine, was " the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ," not the particular way in which 
that " grace " " saved " man ; further than, as the 
Apostle says, " by feith." (Eph. ii. 8.) This is spe- 
cially manifest in Luther's earlier writings and protests 
against papal errors. He says very little about the 
merits of Christ, or an expiatoiy sacrifice, but chiefly 
dwells on the free forgiveness of sins as opposed to for- 
giveness and indulgences sold by the Pope. And 
although Christ's sufferings were generally (perhaps 
always) understood by good Catholics in those days, 
and probably, therefore, by Luther, to be the grounds 
on which men were to be pardoned, as having formed 
a true, meritorious, expiatory sacrifice, yet it is very 
remarkable that there seems to be no reference to such 
expiation being required in his first grand public pro- 
testation against Eoman Catholic errors, in his cele- 
brated 95 Theses or propositions affixed to the church 
of the castle of Wittemberg ; but, on the contrary, he 
says plainly, (Thesis 36,) •' Every Christian who feels 
true repentance and sorrow for sin, is in possession of 
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This is the doctrine that has been upheld,! believe, by the 
Unitarians of Poland, Transylvania, Geneva, England, 
and America. And in a sermon he published on the 
4th September 1517, he says, "This I declare, that it 
cannot be shown by any text of Holy Writ that divine 
justice requires any other punishment or satisfaction 
from the sinner than true sorrow and contrition of heart 
alone, with a resolution henceforth to bear the cross of 
Christ and to do works meet for repentance." 

These expressions certainly do not deny that other 
satisfaction might not have been required from Christ ; 
but such an idea at all events could not have been very 
prominent in his theology at that period. Would that 
he had always adhered to this plain simple Gospel doc- 
trine ! How much of his own invention he afterwards 
added, we shall presently see. But it constantly hap- 
pens, as Dr. Hampden has well maintained in his 
Bampton Lectures, that when men get involved in 
controversy they are driven by their opponents step 
by step into extravagant or one-sided opinions, which 
otherwise they would never have adopted. While 
Luther's attention was directed to Scripture, simply to 
discover the truth, he held and preached those views of 
Good's mercy, of our acceptance through Christ, which 
are warranted both by scripture and reason. It was 
only when he was bitterly and ably attacked by his 
opponents, and then resorted to the Bible for passages 
to confute them, that he gradually built up that extra- 
ordinary system which most Protestants have received 
from him, and hold to this day. 

It entirely turns upon erroneous notions of* the na- 
ture of Salvation. St. Paul clearly shows, as we have 
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seen, that " By grace are ye saved tbrongh faitb ; and 
that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God. Not of 
works, less any man should boast." But what does 
" saved" mean when the word is thus used by the 
Apostle ? Saved from their outcast state, saved from 
their Jewish and Heathen sins — both ceremonial and 
actual sins — cleansed, forgiven, admitted to the church 
of Christ, and to all the mighty privileges of a Chris- 
tian. But it never signifies being saved from eternal 
damnation, and being brought to everlasting bliss. It 
never refers to men's condition in another world, when 
spoken in reference to faith ; only to their condition 
here. Luther overlooked tliis most important distinc- 
tion. When some of his flock refused to come to him 
to confess, because they had bought absolution, his 
sacred indignation was most justly kindled, and he de- 
clared that only God could forgive sin. Still more, 
when, in reply to his remonstrances, they showed him 
Tetzel's Papal Indulgences, which they had purchased, 
and urged that they had therefore a right to commit 
sin as long as the said Indulgence lasted, his holy 
horror and wrath blazed forth ; and in spite of his pro- 
found reverence for the Eoman Catholic church, he in- 
dignantly denounced the wickedness of these traffickers 
in sin. In all this, of course, he was only declaring 
God's truth ; and when he proceeded, in his consequent 
controversy with Borne, to show that the Bible required 
only ^* repentance towards God and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ " as the ground of justification from 
past sin, as the terms of forgiveness and admission into 
the Christian church, he was still preaching simple 
Christian truth. But when, in the course of his gradual 
revolt from Eoman Catholicism, he was driven to de- 
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clare that mere faith in Christ was all that was needed 
to secure eternal salvation, we are compelled to mourn 
over the perversion of Paul's doctrine, into which Popish 
errors and Popish controversy drove so great and good 
a man. Let us look a little more closely into this. 

His great forerunner and teacher, Augustine, had 
established the doctrine that Christ's sufferings and 
death had paid a ransom to the Devil to set men free. 
His meritorious sacrifice was the purchase-money. 
Luther therefore threw himself on the doctrine of those 
merits of Christ, in order to substitute them for the 
merits of the Saints, which the Pope professed to seU, 
and which, as Luther truly of course declared, were 
worth just nothing at all. The Pope, acting on the 
doctrine of the irrefragable doctor, Alexander Hales, 
said to sinners, *' Jesus and the Saints have merits 
enough for themselves and you too, if you can afford 
to buy them." These saintly merits were put on paper 
and sold as the Absolutions and Indulgences. Lu- 
ther rested on the doctrine of Christ's merits alone ; 
and said, " Nay, verily, none are of any avail but our 
Lord's ; and they cannot be bought. They can only be 
gained by faith. Eveiy individual soul who has faith 
in their efficacy thereby shares in them." But where 
is there a word whispered in the Bible about the merits 
of Christ?* Never would Luther have talked, and 
preached, and written about them as he did, declaring 
them to be the only ground for hope to the sinner, had 
not the Eomish church set up the merits of the Saints 
as the sure foundation for deliverance from purgatory, 
and for securing heaven. We should hear little, 
probably, in the 19th century, of this unscriptural doc- 
• SeelfoteB. 
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trine of the merits of Christ, had not the Popes in the 
16th made so much money by the merits of the Saints. 

In like manner, it was the abuses of the doctrine of 
purgatory which led Luther and the Protestants to in- 
sist so strongly on there being only two states hereafter,' 
eternal bliss and eternal torments. The idea of there 
being a particular place called Purgatory, where those 
sinners might be sent who were not bad enough for 
eternal torments nor meritorious enough for heaven — a 
place where they must endure a certain amount of suf- 
fering until they had expiated their sins, but from 
whence they might be rescued before their term was up 
if their friends on earth offered enough prayer and 
paid enough money to the priests for their prayers — 
this was indeed a very gross and evil doctrine. But 
the truer doctrine, viz., that of all punishment, whether 
in this world or the next, being intended by God to 
purify the sinner's soul, to purge it of evil thoughts, 
desires, and habits, — this doctrine, probable and beauti- 
ful, this most blessed view of punishment, Luther and 
his friends missed; in the heat of controversy, they 
declared that there could be only two states hereafter, 
heaven and hell,— only two classes, the saved and the 
lost — because the Catholics had abused and degraded 
the doctrine of purifying punishment into the theory of 
purgatory. 

As a specimen of the headlong extravagance with 
which he pushed forward any opinion that seemed ne- 
cessary to put down Eoman Cieitholic heresy, only ob- 
serve his reasoning about the sacrifice of Christ. 

In order to make it plain that Christ's sufferings 
really were aeubstitute for the otherwise necessary suf- 
ferings of sinners, and that therefore they have paid 

NO. T. c 
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tiie debt of agony due from men, he maintained of 
course that Christ suffered in our stead. But to this 
it was objected that God would not punish an innooent 
being instead of the guilty ; that sudi a proceeding 
would be monstrously uigust instead of being a satis- 
faction to justice. What did Luther hereupon reply P 
To what extraordinary and fearful lengths will not con* 
troversy drive men ! He declared that Christ was so 
completely our substitute, that he himself became offi- 
cially the most dreadful of sinners, and thereby justly 
deserved the tortures due to the race. Now monstrous 
as this may seem, it is literally true that he not only 
preached but wrote it. In his commentaiy on the 
£pistle to the Galatians, iii. 13, you find these very 
words: "And this, no doubt, all the prophets did 
foresee in spirit, that Christ should become the greatest 
transgressor, murderer, adulterer, thief, rebel, and 
blasphemer, that ever was or could be in the world." 
A man who could be driven to such opinions as these 
surely requires to be followed and trusted with very 
great caution and doubt ; he makes it necessary for us 
to examine his opinions on other points very dr* 
cumspectly. And yet, alas! how many Protestant 
Christians even to the present day hold most of his 
doctrines, (not the last oertainfy), as if they were actually 
Bible truths 1 While in rejecting the last, — ^the doc- 
trine of the sinfulness of Christ, — they become open 
to the charge which this theory was invented to meet, 
— ^viz., of supposing the ii^ustice that God would punish 
the innocent instead of the guilty. 

In his excessive and very natural anxiety to uproot that 
most pernicious doctrine that men could win salvation 
by^their own works, of &sting, scourging, alms-giving, 
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and the like, Luther tmqaestionably taught men to un- 
dervalae the simple and eternal prindplea of morality. 
It was his horror at seeing any value at all set upon 
works that led him to call that most admirably prac- 
tical Epistle of St. James, ** an epistle of straw," and 
made him eren deny its authenticity, or at least its au- 
thority. By mistaking what is said by Paul about 
an entrance into the Christian church, and privileges 
on earth, for a reference to an entrance into our Father's 
mansions in Heaven, he did incalculable Jiarm. Faith 
alone assuredly, in the first instance, admits a man to 
the church on earth ; but faith and works, and long 
struggles with temptation and trial, and earnest en- 
deavours after holiness, and unwearied benevolence, are 
all essential before an entrance can be ministered to a 
brighter world above. Not that we could do anything 
to merit heaven — no, not even any of the constant 
mercies of earth, much less eternal felicity. But these 
are the conditions, and this is the preparation by which 
alone we can become like Christ and God, and so be 
enabled to enter into their holiness and heavenly joy. 
But how could Luther preach or write scripturally on 
the glorious doctrine of salvation as it is declared by 
Christ ? He does not seem to have had the faintest 
conception of the Gospel truth, that salvation really 
consists in becoming like Christ. He was always 
thinking of an outward salvation— of escape from the 
dutches of the Devil and his imps, and from his fiery 
brimstone pits. The unspeakably glorious truth that 
the kingdom of heaven is within us, that the true hell 
is a state of evil passions and sinful habits, of awful 
struggles and unavailing remorse, that the true heaven 
is a purified, humble, holy, loving spirit, a state of 
c 2 
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glorious power, activity, ecstacy and peace, because a 
state of virtue, holiness, and union with Christ and 
God, — all this scarcely seems to have been apprehended 
by the monk of Wittemberg ; indeed by few of the 
great theologians from whom modem Protestantism has 
descended. These degraded views of salvation have 
worked incalculable injury. To think of the glorious 
work to which Christ called us, the divine and blessed 
work of unfolding our spiritual nature in his likeness, 
of growing progressively in love and piety, in strength, 
and peace, and holiness, for ever — ^to think of this being 
all lost sight of, and a miserable anxiety to avoid the 
Devil and his flames being substituted in its place 1 It 
might make us weep to think that this was the work, 
not of Christ's enemies, but of his friends ; not of a 
Judas, but of a Luther. Why, as it has been truly 
observed, this motive to action, viz., fear^ a desire to 
escape danger, is not a safe one even in the meanest 
dangers ! Cowards are generally the greatest sufferers. 
How utterly inadequate as a motive to rouse men to the 
glorious, yet fearful, task of working out their deliver- 
ance from sin, of unfolding their souls in the image of 
Christ and God 1 

Nevertheless Martin Luther did a great work. And 
the greatness of it lay mainly here, — ^that he made re- 
ligion a personal matter, not a mere affair of the priests. 
For this we can never be sufficiently grateful to him. 
Eeligion, the religion of Jesus Christ our Redeemer, was 
fast dying out. Men were going back to the worst 
idolatries, nay, to practical atheism, and to a denial of 
all morality. He made them fieel that their salvation 
was their own personal concern, and that no human 
being, however great or good, could put them in pos- 
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session of salvation. Althoagh he threw overboard the 
eternal truths that I have been adverting to above, con- 
cerning th^ true nature of salvation, yet by maintaining 
that every person who would be saved must himself 
exercise faith, — ^that no person could be saved by 
another man's faith, any more than by another man's 
works, he awakened a sense of individual responsibility, 
of individual life and interest in religion, such as had 
never been felt before since the days of the primitive 
Christians. Thus he brought back religion from con- 
sisting in mere outward forms and ceremonies, to be an 
inward reality, which was to be felt and thought about, 
which was to be prayed and wrestled for, by each im- 
mortal soul in the depths of his own secret, solitary 
consciousness. He brought the soul, in short, face to 
face with Gk)d and Eternity. He said to every human 
being whom his spoken or written words reached, no 
matter how poor or ignorant, how wretched, worldly, 
or depraved, " Thou thyself hast thine eternal destiny 
in thine own hands. No priest, no calendar of saints, 
no prayers, or works, or money, of thine own, or of 
millions besides, can avail thee anything. Inestimable 
privileges are offered thee. Thou mayest be the 
Temple of the Holy Spirit on earth — the friend of God, 
the companion of Christ for ever in heaven. Or thou 
mayest be eternally damned in hell, according as thou 
thyself mayest choose. Believe 1 believe with thine 
whole heart — ^yea thou thyself believe — or die." Com- 
pare this doctrine with that which he overthrew, with 
the state of religious doctrine and practice when he 
commenced his reform, and you will see the unspeakable 
benefit he conferred. In spite of all his errors and de- 
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ficienciesy whether in doctrine or in practice^ we can 
see what an amount of good he has wrought out for 
the modem church of Christendom, We can under* 
stand how mightily such thoughts affected men's minds 
after the long night of degrading mental bondage 
in which priests and schoolmen had held them. Tlda 
was the true secret of his power and of his safety. 
Many noble reformers, not less earnest than Luther, had 
been burnt at the stake for far less obnoxious and 
daring heresy, or ecclesiastical revolt. But none of them 
had aroused such intense enthusiasm as he did, none 
had so quickened the spiritual life of the nation, and 
therefore none had won, as he did, nations and princes 
to be his body-guard. Nothing so awakens men's 
inner life and kindles their enthusiasm, as a doctrine 
which appeals to their own individual consciousness 
of dignity and worth, which gives them a new and vivid 
sense of their own capacities and privileges, which 
opens out to them glorious views of Qod and their own 
souls, which teaches them that they all have a spiritual 
nature, and that they all have their eternal destiny (under 
God) in their own hands. It was this which gave such 
power to the preaching of the first Apostles. It was 
this which even in a far inferior form, yet essentially the 
same in spirit, spread the Lutheran reform like a con- 
flagration on a sun-dried heath. It is this which once 
again, in the highest form we know, must be preached 
and spread, to win, to inspire, to save the nations. 

I deeply regret that time and space will not permit 
me to dwell on the many instances of noble faithAilnesa 
and moral heroism which distinguished this truly illus- 
trious man's career. But we may measure the great- 
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ness of his mind and the heroism of his life by the 
magmtnde and depth of the impression he has left on 
the world, — save that it is well nigh immeasureable. 

I need scarcely add, that^ by giving the multitude 
access to the blessed volume of divine truth, Martin 
Luther of course brot^ht the most powerful influence 
he could have found, nert to divine grace, to strengthen 
and deepen the impression he had made. Thereby, 
moreover, he vindicated the great right of every human 
being to read the Scriptures and judge for himself, to 
stand upon his own convictions* and let none inter- 
ftoe. It is only too true, alas ! that his conduct in 
xegasd to others who differed from him»was sometimes 
fatally inconsistent with his own principles and his own 
practice with regard to Home. Having withstood the 
Bomish Pope, he was too much inclined to set himself 
np as a Protestant Pope. He anathematized and even 
persecuted those Protestants who had learned of him to 
think and act for themselves, to follow Christ rather 
than Luther ; as so many Protestants, alas ! do still. 
But the great right and duty oi private judgme^nt, hia 
revolt from Borne had estabHshed beyond the power of 
his treachery to Protestantism permanently to ii^jure. 
We appeal from Luther the Persecutor to Luther the 
Beformer — and for aU the enduring blessings he has 
won for us and for mankind, we and they will thank 
him through far-reaching ages, when hia errors and 
feults will be remembered no more. Mi^ God help ua 
to imitate his virtues, to avoid his errors, and to build 
wisely, diligently, on that foundation which he cleared 
so bravely, even " that foundation that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ." 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTE A. 

M. D'Aubign6 attributes the effect produced on Luther's 
mind, simply to the thunder-storm, and adopts the opinion that 
Alexius had been assassinated some days before. But there is 
too evident a desire in his mind to hold this view from its 
affi>rding a closer resemblance to the conversion of St: Paul on 
his road to Damascus. However, it matters little which opinion 
is maintained. All ag^e as to the overwhelming terror that, 
during the storm, took possession of Luther's soul. 



NOTE B. 

In his celebrated reply to Eck, (Asterisci, Op. (L) Lat 1, 
pi. 156,) Luther says, '*It is certainly impudent in any one to 
teach, as the philosophy of Aristotle, any dogma which cannot 
be proved by his authority. You grant this. Well, then, it is 
a^fortioHf the most impudent of all things to affirm in the 
church and among Christians anything that Jesus Christ him- 
self has not taught. Now in what part of the Bible is it sud 
that the treasure of Christ's merits is in the hands of the 
Pope?" Well asked, Martin Luther. Strange that he did 
not €uk himself after writing that sentence, in what part of the 
Bible there is anything said about the merits of Christ at all. 
But we will not call it " impudence" in those who have either 
not asked the question, or forgot the answer. 
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When Christ said that his disciples should not be called 
** Masters," " for one is your Master, even Christ ; and 
all ye are brethren,'* . . . , " but he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant," he preached one oif 
the most glorious doctrines of his Gfospel. Yet against 
none of those doctrines have men felt more inclined to 
rebel. The strong love power, the weak yield to it. 
The one party grow proud and tyrannical, the other 
become enervated and degraded. Both alike fail to 
recognize the essential worth of every human soul, their 
common brotherhood and oneness of spiritual nature, 
their equality before God. The inherent worth and 
dignity of the spiritual in man are lost sight of, both by 
high and low, amid the fleeting and paltry distinctions 
established to preserve power and gratify pride, or 
anud the more enduring and humiliating differences in 
education, taste, and manners, which are at once the 
cause and consequence of vast inequalities in social 



The Eeformation commenced by Martin Luther had 
this great merit, as we have seen, that it awakened in 
C6 
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men's minds a new consdonsness of tbeir spiritual na- 
ture and individaal worth. It spoke of religion as a 
personal matter, and tboasands started up from a heavy 
sleep to understand for the first time the solemn re-> 
sponsibilities, the glorious privileges of their race. 
Numbers of preachers traversed the country, calling 
men evgywhere to repentance, declaring the tidings of 
salvation, and thrilling the hearts even of the humblest 
with unwonted hopes and fervours. Among the re- 
markable characters thus called forth, was Thomas 
Munzer, bom about 1498, at Stolberg, in the Hartz 
Mountains, son of a vassal of the Counts of Stolberg. 
His father appears to have been unjustly hanged by the 
Count, and the profound impression made on his youth- 
ful mind by this sad experience of tyrannical cruelty on 
the very threshold of life was the cause, it is said, " of 
that deep and burning sense of wrong which arose in 
his mind, and formed the key to much of his future 
life. He studied at Wittemberg, where he gained a doc? 
tor's degree, and was distinguished above his cotempo- 
raries for diligence and knowledge ; but previously to 
this, and whilst still a boy, he obtained a situation as 
teacher in a school at Aschersleben, and afterwards at 
Halle, in the year 1513, when he was only in his 
fifteenth year, and had, even at that age, formed an 
association with some of his companions, which had 
for its object the reform of religion." " Irresistible 
attraction for him had the histories of men and women 
renowned for their piety, who were, or who were sup- 
posed to have been, favoured with visions and direct 
communications with divine persons ; and among these 
especially, that of the Calabrian Abbot Joachim, the 
prophet of the twelfth century.'* 
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This propliet Iiad preached with remarkahfe power, 
of Bqientaaoe and a Jodgmeaat to eome» but he had also 
prof^iesiod of a golden age of Lore and Holiness to 
CQBDe on earth; of a communliyof brethren* filled with 
the Holy Spirit, in which all should "know the Lord, 
from the greatest unto the least." 

Munaer b^gan to pieadi at Zwiekau in 1620, where 
he was appointed first evangelical preadier. His fer- 
Tonr md practical disoouneB at first gained him much 
credit, espedally with those who were dissatisfied with, 
the great dii^mragenient of good works that dbaiacteriicd 
Luther's preaching and that of his adherents. Munzer 
mamtained that Luther had only gone half-way. " To 
abolish the sale <^ LkUdgences, to renounce the doctrines 
of Purgatory and maaaes for the dead, and deny the 
power of the Pope, was still, he declared, cmly half a 
Beformation ; and the exaltation of fiiith aboTC works, 
on which Luther laid so much stress, had done more 
harm than aU the abuses of the Papacy."* *' Luther," 
said he, ''has deli?ared ODnacieaees firom the yoka of 
the Pope ; but he has left them in a earaal fireedom, 
end has not carried them forward in spirit towards 
Gk>d,"f What a blessing it would have been to the 
Church of Christ, if the various great refi>musrs and 
prophets, who have arisen within it in divers times and 
countries, could but have perceived how to eadi it is 
given to apprehend some grand truth, or portion thereof 
which has been missed or undcarvalued by another,, and 

• Lutiher himself eomplahiB that the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith did not operate ou the people as it ought to do. 
'* They have now seven devils, where before they had one," && 
'^Lntkef's Wkrkt, voL ziil p. 19. 

f Werke, xix. p. 294). 
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how each therefore is the supplement of that other^ and 
the complement of the whole. This is a great lesson, 
which it is not too late for us in these days to learn ; 
and in seeking to understand what contributions various 
eminent men have made to the doctrine and organiza* 
tion of the Church, we may draw nearer to the whole 
truth than has been done by others, who have failed to 
use so important a vantage-ground. 

We may remark, in passing, that Munzer and the 
Anabaptists* held nearly the same doctrines with re- 
gard to the Holy Spirit, and the relative value of the 
Scriptures, which distinguished George Fox aiid his 
disciples just a century later. 

Unhappily, Munzer's power and usefulness were 
soon undermined by his extravagant enthusiasm and 
want of judgment. Inflated with convictions of spe- 
cial inspiration and peculiar revelations from God, 
arising less irom overweening egotism than firom the- 
mystic and passionate aspirations of his soul, he gra- 
dually lost all the confidence of sober-minded, calm- 
judging men, and was hurried into extravagances of 
thought and speech which were fatally injurious to the 
sacred cause of religion. True, it is very seldom that 
these sober-minded people, who have no sympathy with 
enthusiasm, and who are too often deficient both in 
imagination and in feeling, appreciate the generous 
ardour and far-seeing convictions of men like Munzer.' 
Prophets are a nuisance to them, and spiritual reformers 
a stumbling-block in their way. If reform is to come, 

* So called from their maintaining the necessity of baptism 
at the time of repentance and the new birth ; thereby, of 
course, in many cases, requiring a second baptism, and in all 
cases objecting to infant baptism. 
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let it be bound down to the narrow measure of their 
early prejudices, selfish interests, and views of worldly 
expediency, else they too often view in it only anarchy 
and insuborduiation, or fanaticism and folly. If they 
are tolerably well off themselves, they feel a nausea at 
the very mention of such a thing as "oppression;" 
and bridling up, as with a species of special-constable 
prudery, look with stern suspicion on any one who 
would tell of the wrongs of the poor. For men 
deficient in feeling and imagination, however excellent 
they may be in moral character, experience immense 
difficulty in attaining lofty, generous, and spiritual views. 
These are foUy and jargon to them, more or less dan- 
gerous. Like the hubbub of a splendid orchestra to 
one who has no ear for music, the dreams and aspira- 
tions of prophets and poets seem to them chiefly fit for 
Bedlam. They crave for "calculations'* and "steady- 
going" reforms, which shall promote their own mate- 
rial interests, strengthen their sect or party, square with 
their maxims, but leave gigantic wrongs and hoary 
national crimes untouched, unrecognised. Yet sudb 
persons are the back-bone of society. They give the 
solid strength and sustaining power, without which the 
frame of society collapses, or is torn by contending and 
unrestrained energies. They afford the fulcrum, more- 
over, by means of which those energies are enabled 
effectually to act. When they can conquer the selfish- 
ness inherent in human nature, and especially besetting 
them from their cool and calculating disposition, — 
when they can compel themselves from principle, and 
by a. strong will, to hearken candidly to the seers and 
dreamers of their day, — when they can be won by 
reason, patience, and love, to exercise a wise faith, and 
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met^ disinterested pari in connection with their more 
ardent and far-seeing, perhaps more generous, ootem* 
poraries, jet at the same time not parting with thenr 
naturally cautious judgment, — ^they become the greatest 
blessings to the sphere in which they act, whether 
social, domestic, or eodesiasticaL Then they are men 
whom Jesus specially needs^— whom prophet and r^ 
fiurmer, stateaman, minister and philanthropist, should 
covet esgerly as allies. 

All this was a sealed book to Thomas Munzer* Such 
persons he viewed only as enemies to be denounced, or 
obstacles to be removed, and he dashed himself against 
them, as a torrent over its rocky bed. Of course 
the sdid folks were not to be thus moved. His 
impassioned utterances flew off in foam; and the 
noble, large-hearted enthusiast, compelled to retire in 
impotent indignation from Zwickau and ^ttembei^, 
retreated to Alstadt in Thurtngia. Here, at the head 
<^ his parishioners, according to some accounts^ he 
demolished a Boman GathoHc chapel, held in grossly- 
superstitious reverence by pSigrims ; but better antho* 
rities exonerate him firom aiding or abetting. At all 
events, he preached too pUinly and fiercely to be 
tolerated by the ruling powers, and, being forced to fly 
for his life, wandered sadly, with burning heart, wearily^ 
wearily— communicating his fiery thoughts and glorious 
dreams to thousands of those whom oppression had 
maddened, whom the Gt)iq)el had awakened into men, 
but had hardly yet developed into Christians. 

¥ar, flEur better would it have been for the quiet and 
cautious people, had they encouraged him to speak to 
them, softened his fierce indignation by Christian co- 
operation and r^onn^-^had they loved and blessed him. 
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kiA ix)wed reverently to his strange, wild utterances* 
Better for them on earth and in heayen. Better^for 
their homes and their common-wealth. Better for 
Germany and the world. Tea, infinitely better for the 
oaase for which Jesus bled on Calvary. Munzer's doc* 
trines, many of them, appeared strange and dangerous 
only because Christ had preached those doctrines so 
long ago that they had been quite forgotten, and seemed 
some new-fangled heresy; or if, indeed, they were 
divine truths, were intended to be put in practice per- 
haps in the moon, but certainly not on this wicked 
earth.* Munzer believed in Christ and Christianity 
with his whole heart and soul. He thought that, if 
Christ were to be obeyed at all, he was to be obeyed 
wholly, without compromise-^oould not have any faith 
in opinions, expedients, expectations or warnings, which 
ran counter to Christianity, or hypocritically honoured 
it and then put it aside. He was filled with the sub- 
lime conviction which subsequently hallowed the career 
of one of the noblest sections of the Christian Church 
that Church has seen. " Like the English Puritans, he 
considered that if Christianity were indeed the very 
breath of our spiritual life, and the sole foundation on 

* It would hhie been well for Luther (and for many in 
every age) to have remembered, when sharply condemning new 
doctrinesi his own admirable remarks, addressed to Lange, 
from Erfurt : — " Who knows not that a new idea is seldom 
advanced without an appearance of arrogance, and an accui^ 
tion of disputatiouaness? Were Humility herself to undertake 
something new, those of an opposite opmion would charge her 
with pride. Why were Christ and all the martyrs put to 
death? Because they were deemed proud despisers of the 
wisdom of the time, and advanced new truths, without pre- 
viously taking counsel of the organs of ancient opinion." 
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which the whole moral fabric was to be built, it should 
govern political relations as well as those of private 
life, and the New Testament give laws to the state as 
well as to the individual. In this manner only, he 
thought, could Christianity be realised ui the world, 
and the kingdom of God come upon the earth."* The 
man who saw this, as Munzer did, in the sixteenth 
century, when society groaned and travailed in pain — as^ 
alas ! it still does, for want of faith in this doctrine — 
was truly a seer, and of the noblest sort. Would that 
three hundred years more of suffering and sin had 
sufficed to make a greater niunber both of ministers 
and people " see" with him in this matter I 

Munzer, in not being satisfied, like Luther, with de* 
nouncing and reforming doctrinal error and ecclesiasti- 
cal sin, — ^in conceiving that there was a still higher and 
holier work to be done, second only in importance to 
the work of self^reform, viz., the emancipating the weak 
from the oppressions of the strong, the winning the 
strong to " labour to support the weak," — manifested 
the vast superiority of true Christian spirit. Unhappily 
he had still to learn that this work was second to the iimer 
change to be wrought in every human soul. He looked 
on the outward till he was blinded by the glare of 
misery and wrong ; and so he failed to recognise suffi- 
ciently the first point at which he had to aim before at- 
tempting to regenerate society at large. Not that he 
ought indeed to have delayed denouncing national 
wrong-doing until he had reformed their private cha- 
racter. Truly this would have been waiting till the 

* " Byways of History," vol. iL p. 182 ; to the author of 
which admirable little work I would here offer my gratefid 
acknowledgments. 
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river had run by. The two enterprises should go hand 
in hand, mutually supporting one another. But as it 
has be^ well observed by the able writer quoted above, 
'* he rushed towards the objects he had in view with 
perilous in^etuosity, forgetting that such changes as he 
contemplated^ even where they were not really imprac^ 
ticable, must proceed slowly and gradually from within, 
and oould not be the mere result of alterations suddenly 
and violently effected from without. . . ." But it is very 
interesting to observe the change that seems to have 
come over him in the closing scenes of his life. From 
the dungeon in which he was confined after the battle of 
Frankenhausen, with a death by horrible tortures be* 
fore him, he calmly writes that *' he himself had wished, 
for the good of the people, to abolish many abuses, but 
ignorance and selfishness have destroyed his work : it 
has now pleased God that he shall depart from this 
world, and he is well content to do so." In the midst 
of final and total failure he attained to that trustful se- 
renity which, could he but have won in earlier days, it 
would have been an untold blessing to himself and to 
the world. 

But while we are compelled to blame this devoted 
man for his impatience, extravagance, and violence, let 
us remember that we may not be tempted to similar 
evil ways, only because we are free from that profound 
sympathy with the oppressed, and that fervent indig- 
nation against wrong, which burned as with a con- 
suming fire in Munzer's soul. If we are safe from any 
chance of being scorched by such a flame, may we pray 
to be delivered on the other hand from the terrible 
curse of a worldly prudence or a heartless selfishness, 
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and seek diMgently for the Christian spirit of ** powoTi 
love, and a sound mind,'* ** until we find it." 

Wlien the peasants of Qenoany, maddened by their 
wrongs,* but inspired by such men as Mmi«sr» Ulzich 
von Hutten^ Wendel £Qpler» Frederic Weigand, and 
the Anabi^ptist preaohers^ formed their oeLduated 
''Shoe Leagues," and their ** Byangelical Brother* 
hood/* they agreed upon Twelve Articles^ in which 
th^ comprised all thek demands. If these wers 
acceded to, or proved **iahe conttrwy io the Word (^ 
God,** ihej engaged to return to their lowly toil. Has 
singular docum^t, instinct with the spirit of justice, 
moderation, piety, yet full of the conaeiouBBess of ''the 
dignity of hunumtty,'* waa rdeired by the Pixstestant 
princes of the empiie to Luther, Mdancthon, and thit 
rest of the Wittemberg theologiana. Here would have 
been a glorious opportunity of enthroning the authority 
of Christ above tJie woridly and selfish maxima of State 
policy and prescriptive oppression — an opportamty of 
pleading for the poor and the downtrodden, for the 
weak and the he^esa, which those boly apoetlos, Panl 
and James, would have hazarded their lives to obtain* 
But Luther and Melancthcn, alas, did not understand 
the noble work then offered them. They came and 
looked on the suffering poor, but, like true priests and 
Levites, " passed by on the other aide.'* Melancthon'i 
reply was harsh and bitte iu the extreme: — " They 
PQ^i to be treated with more severity^ &c.» &c. ;'*-^ 

* fiven D* Aubign£ declares that they were ** borne down by 
eivil and ecelesiastieal oppression, bound in several coontriet 

to the baronial lands, and sold along with thenu" 

•-VoL liL p. 149, IM. 
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"ought to bave Cfea less freedom than they liad; what 
is done by their nders is good» inasmuch aa th^ doit; 
if they take possession of common hmds and foKests» 
no one has any light to oppose them, ke** « • • • 
When the blessed truths and promises of Chrisiianity» 
cireolated by the Eeformers, were breathed upon these 
weaxy hearts, and th^ rose up and asked to be treated 
somewhat as l»ethren» not wholly aa felons or dogs» 
was it well to spurn them thus ? 

The working-classes and poor of our own countiy 
are in a very different position to that of the German 
serfs and bondmen of the sixteenth century. Tet is it 
not possible that to some future generation* living in 
national and social obedience to tiie law of Ohiistian 
love and wisd(xn» the treatment experienced, even at 
the present day, by those classes at the hands of the 
privileged and powerful, may appear deserving of a 
far deeper reprobation than we now, in general, ima* 
ghie? 

But Luther-^the brave, strong man who had re* 
sisted tyranny — rebelled against "prindpalitiea and 
powers/' and hurled defiance at lawful authority,-^ 
i*e., existing human authority, l^ally constituted,-^ 
did not he fed with these poor peasants, with and 
for themP He began his reply nobly, <*He first 
addressed the princes, and more especially the hi* 
shops." He told them (hey were the cause of the 
revolt. "Your invectives against the Gk>spel, — ^your 
culpable oppression of the little ones of the Church, 

•—have brought the people to despair Bear 

lords, for the love of God, lay aside your indigo 
nation, treat the poor people with discretion, as you 
would persons drunk and bewildered. Suppress these 
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oommotions by gentleness, lest a conflagration break 
forth, and set all Germany in a blaze. Among their' 
Twelre Articles are some which are just and equitable." 
Surely. I see none that appear unjust; several that 
&11 short of what men might equitably ask of fellow* 
men ; far short of what Christians might look to receive 
from their brethren in Christ. But Luther goes on to 
say, *' that the excuse that the conduct of the rulers had 
been bad and intolerable ; that they would not allow 
the Qospel to be preached ; that they were guilty of 
every kind of tyranny, and that the bodies and souls of 
their subjects were destroyed under their dominion, — aU 
(Ms was no excuse for insurrection 1" True, true I oh 
Martin Luther 1 Evil and wrong cannot be overcome 
by physical force ; never were, — never will be. Only 
can they be conquered by moral resistance, by educa- 
tion, passive endurance, and forgiving, self-sacrifioing 
love. LiBten to him again. *' St. Paul says, to do 
evil that good may come of it, is deserving of everlast- 
ing damnation. Your rulers have done wrong in re- 
fusing to allow the Gospel to be preached to you, and 
in depriving you of your temporal goods ; but much 
more do you do wrong that you do not trust to God's 
word alone." " Does not Christ say, * Besist not the 
evil ; whosoever will compel you to go with him one 
mile, go with him twain. Whoever will take your coat, 
give him your doak also ; whoever strikes you on one 
cheek, turn to him the other'? Suffer 1 suffer I the 
Gross 1 the Cross ! that is the law for the Christian ; 
that, and no. other." True again, oh ! divinely true 1 
but, Martin Luther, is it true only for the poor, not 
for the rich ? only for the oppressed, not for the op- 
pressors ? Why did he not preach these glorious doc- 
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irines to baron and knight, to Dukes, Princes, and 
Diets P If the minister of Christ's Gtospel is bound to 
preach endurance of wrongs to the peasant, and bid him, 
as he lores Christ and hopes for heaven, only overcome 
evil with good, what a tenfold weight of obligation rests 
upon him to urge these glorious doctrines upon the 
consciences of the rich and powerful, the privileged 
five-talent servants, to bring them also to bear the cross 
and deny themselves, sacrificing luxuries, ease, pleasure, 
even lawful indulgences and rights, and ministering to 
the temporal and spiritual wants of the heavy-laden ; 
that so labouring they may support the weak, and find 
how far " more blessed it is to give than to receive." 
Here has been one of the saddest curses that has fallen 
upon the Church of Christ. The wickedness of insur- 
rection and of physical-force resistance, — the duties of 
contentment and cheerful endurance, of loyal obedience 
and willing industry, have been the theme of eloquent 
discourse from thousands of clerical tongues, which 
have rarely, if ever, — and then in faltering, feeble ac- 
cents, — urged the divine truth of Christianity, that 
God has made some strong that they may minister to 
those whom He has left weak, that Christ's disciples 
should be all as brethren, and that the greatest among 
them should be as " the servants of all." Here is the 
true secret of the alienation of the Labouring Classes 
from Christianity in many countries and in various 
ages. They have seen it used against them, — ^too, too 
seldom for them. They have found it zealously preached 
against private vices and disrespectable sins ; but rarely 
attacking social injustice, political wrongs, and aristo- 
cratic oppression. 
Thomas Munzer saw this mournful inconsistency. 
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His heart beat warmly in sympathy with the suffering 
and oppressed, and his fervent spirit yearned after the 
blessed fulfilment of his Christian hopes* and visions of 
Christian love.* His pure and beautiful nature would 
have made him the life and soul of a Christian com- 
munity of exalted, loving, gentle beings. Blessing 
and blest, he would have moved among them, the pre- 
siding genius of harmony and spiritual progress. But 
he was thrown upon very different drcumstanoes and 
on very evil times. The wrongs and sufferings which 
kindled his fiery indignation, destroyed the balance 
of reason and feeling. Like our poet's Hamlet, the 
task laid upon him was too heavy for his powers. 
Had he but possessed Luther's strength, and Luther's 
genius ! Grod willed it otherwise. Be it ours to learn 
the lessons their history teaches us» and see to it that 
we are not imfaithful. 

Martin Luther, could he have taken Munzer to his 
bosom as a friend, have interchanged counsel and sug- 
gestion with him as aChristian brother, — even have hum- 
bled himself to learn of the visionary enthusiast, — ^would 
have drawn nearer to the crucified Saviour for whose au- 
thority he fought so manfully, suffered so nobly. But he 
looked on Munzer only in hatred and scorn. Possessed 

• The accounts given of him by Melanethon are so evidently 
inspired by the nnworthiest prejudice, that they are little to be 
trusted. Theybcte of hia history are far surer eyidence. The 
devoted, earnest love with which he pleads from his dungeon in 
behalf of his poor wife, his repeated requests that they would 
take care of her, and secure to her the little property in her 
possession, speak volumes as to his real character. Dr. Zim- 
merman appears to have refuted, by original documents, several 
of the calumnies of Melanethon. — JUgememe Oeichichte dm 
grwsen Bomm Kriegt. 
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with ika idea of a great doctrine of Cbristianitj, shudder- 
ing Bt the thought of all the awful consequeiioes which 
would ensue, he foelieved, were it to be again over- 
whelmed by the superstitions of the Papacy,— -he only 
saw, in the complaints and struggles of the peasants, 
peril to his saored cause. Hence all other considera- 
tions were lost sight of, when the deceived and indig- 
nant peasants, finding their peaceful efforts to obtain 
redress utterly usdbss, once more :flew to arms, and 
overspread the country. He saw that the people were 
far more interested in obtaining justice, vad in gettii^ 
Christian precepts practised towards them, as well as 
ei^dned ujfon them, than in maintaining the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith. They felt that the Beforma- 
tion was worth little if it left them in tempwal and 
spiritual bondage, and they touchingly asked, *' Why, 
when the Church calls all men to a noble freedom, 
why should slavery be perpetuated in i\^ state ? Why, 
when the Gkwpel speaks only of meekness, should Gb- 
vemment reign only by force P " * Hence his sole hope 
for his Beformation lay in the support of the princes 
and nobles of the empire. For the burgher dass, 
though rapidly rising in importance, and sympathizing 
to a great extent with Luther, would not have em- 
broiled themselves with their rulers for the sake oi a 
doctrine; and even to induce them to fight for eccle- 
siastical reform, it was nipcessary to give them aristo- 
cratic leaders. But these last would c^ainly abandon 
him if he sympathised with, pleaded for, the people. 
Therefore, the people must be put down, and left to 
obtain justice and mercy by tears, and prayers, and 
groans, from their incensed rulers, as they best could. 
* D'Aubign^, vol. iii p. 151. 
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Luther made vast sacrifices for Ms doctrine concerning 
Salvation by Faith. This sacrifice of the people was 
•one of the greatest. Would not true faith have told 
him that Christ did not want the aid of sword and 
lance to uphold his Church then, any more than when 
he put up Peter's sword into its sheath> and declared 
that " his kingdom was not of this world ; had it been, 
then would his servants fight" P Oh ! if he had but 
thrown himself in high and holy faith upon the divine 
truths and promises of Jesus, had stood by the pea- 
sants in their weakness and supplicating woes, taught 
them to conquer evil by love, while he told prmces and 
rulers that to love and serve their weaker, more igno- 
rant brethren, was the true Christian salvation, that 
to " do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
their God," was worth more than all doctrines and 
ceremonies, yea, and even more than all wealth and 
rank, — \f he had, why, they might not have hearkened 
to him; might even have crucified him: but Chris- 
tianity 1 — would have triumphed; and his memory 
would have gone up the Mount of Transfiguration in 
glory, with Moses and Elijah, Peter and Paul, and 
his undying influence would have been the mightiest 
blessing the Church has received since they joined the 
assembly of the just. But, enslaved by a faithless and 
unworthy fear, lest God's truth should be endangered 
by " pleading for the fatherless and the widow," by 
seeking to " undo the heavy burdens and let the op- 
pressed go free," by striving ** to set at liberty them 
that were bruised," he stood aloof from their sacred 
cause, and flung them in despair on measures of vio- 
lence and deeds of blood. 
Even thus, too often, do not the great middle 
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classes of society, in bondage to their dread of anarchy 
and their love of ease, cling to unchristian institutions 
or unrighteous systems, and, in faithless fear lest law 
and order, property and life, be endangered, suffer their 
poorer brethren to groan under injustice, to toil under 
burdens which the strong scarcely touch with their 
finger, and bid their rulers continue to do evil that 
good may come, rather than bow themselves to the 
authority, and cast themselves on the promises, of theil' 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Let the ministers of Christ's gospel, and the mem- 
bers of his church, never forget that as it was in the 
sixteenth century, so it ever is and must be, while sel- 
fishness begets oppression ; that when the labouring 
classes, or any class socially or politically wronged, see 
religious men look coldly on their grievances, turn 
away from their prayers, the sufferers inevitably lose 
all faith in a religion which cannot move its professors 
to exercise justice and mercy ; they believe such reli- 
gion to be a hypocritical mockery; and not having 
found Christianity their friend, they commit themselves 
to violent measures, or sink into debasing apathy and 
sensual sins. 

But a brighter era is at hand. Men like Munzer 
cannot live and die in vain. From the tomb of scorn 
and hatred in which prejudice had buried him for 
nearly three hundred years, his memory has been dis- 
interred by congenial hearts, and his spirit walks abroad 
to fulfil a more blessed mission than when imprisoned in 
his over-burdened, sore-tried, human heart. His 
failures and his errors now will be transmuted by a 
wise alchemy into a higher success, it may be, than 
even he ever dreamed of in the flesh, but which must 
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bave been long dear and familiar to him, if his puri- 
fied and generous spirit now dwells in the mansions of 
his Father's house, where the Master and Saviour he 
loved, not always wisely but most devotedly, had pre- 
pared for him a place of love ; an abode where even ^ -^ 
the horrible tortures inflicted by his enemies, amid which * . I 
he left this earth, would be at once and for ever forgot- 
ten, effaced in the beaming glories of Eternity. 



i! 



The following Works contain the fullest and latest researches 
into the memorable events referred to in the foregoing Lec- 
ture: — 

Beitrage zur Geschichte des Bauem Kriegs. — ^Oechsle. 

Allgemeine Geschichte des grossen Bauem Kriegs. — Zimmer- 
man. 

Versuch einer Geschichte des Deutschen Bauem Kriegs, — 
Sartorius. 

Geschichte des Bauem Kriegs, — Wachsb4uth. 
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ZWINGLE.* 



JOHN VIII. 32. 

And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free. 

Protected by their migbty precipices, the brave 
mountaineers of Switzerland had effectually resisted the 
iniquitous efforts of neighbouring princes to bring them 
under the yoke of oppression. Young Zwingle, who on 
the 1st of January 1484 opened his eyes on the world 
from the lofty heights of Tockenburg, looked abroad over 
a country where no feudal barons ground their wretched 
serfs to the dust, but where republican freedom, im- 
perfect as it was, contrasted favourably with the insti- 
tutions under which Thomas Munzer had suffered; 
where patriarchal simplicity and comparatively equal 
laws presented more of the Christian appearance than 
the castles and halls of the chivaky of the plains. Yet 
Switzerland had great need of a moral as well as of a 
religious reformation. The corruptions of religion are 
not, generally, the cause of immorality, but they rob it 
of its power to restrain and regulate the animal part of 
human nature. 

• Zwingli is the correct orthography, and Zuinglius was 
the Latinized name by which he was usually called; but I have 
adhered to that termination which custom has rendered most 
correct in this country. 

NO. II. D 
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When Zwingle appeared, there was little earnestness 
and less sincerity among his countrymen. Faith of a 
certain kind there was enough, and too much. That is, 
if superstition may he called faith. But of real, vital 
faith in Grod, in Christ, and in humanity — ^faith in the 
destiny and capacity of man, in the love and fatherly 
providence and divine compassion of the Most High, 
faith in the promises and character, the warnings and 
the guidance of Christ — ^this was but little known. 
Men lived in " lies and shams" as far as their religion 
was concerned. Hence they were sincere and earnest 
only as they were weak and credulous. If they be* 
lieved, they were in bondage to superstition and the 
priests. If they doubted or denied, they were slaves to 
their passions and the world. Nothing lofty, pure, and 
noble, of a religious nature, could grow in such an at- 
mosphere. Even their patriotism was sinking into 
corruption. Their independence was frequently under- 
mined, and their civil liberties were in a fair way of 
vanishing amid the moral and spiritual bondage in which 
they groaned. 

In the higher regions of their magnificent country, 
the Swiss still preserved more of their ancient virtue 
than in the lower countries. None among the ancient 
families of the Alps were, more respected, and de- 
servedly so, than the Zwingles of Wildhaus. The father 
of the great reformer was the Amman or bailiff of the 
district. He was venerated as the patriarch of the 
mountains. From him and his venerable companions 
the young Ulric, seated by the fireside during the long 
winter evenings, learned to love his fatherland with de- 
vout attachment ; and his whole soul became filled with 
patriotic enthusiasm. From his pious grandmother 
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he drank in with greedy ear, stories of the holy men of 
God, the heroes of Bible story. The seeds of religious 
faith and earnestness were mingled with those of de- 
votedness to liberty and aspirations for his country's 
good. Gifted with generous sensibilities, a lively fancy, 
an ardent temperament, and a quick and powerful in- 
tdlect, Zwingle might have shone in any path of litera- 
ture, almost in any walk of life. But, happily for his 
country and the reformation, the deep religiousness of 
his nature and the devotional conscientiousness of his 
spirit, made him cling to the service of Gt)d, as a mi- 
nister of His word, with indomitable perseverance and 
faith. 

Here, then, was a man well fitted to lead his coun- 
tiymen from their moral and spiritual slavery, if only 
opportunity offered and God's grace assisted. Not 
from mere worldly or political fetters was he to redeem 
them. A far higher mission was granted him. And 
why ? Because he sought for the Teuth with all the 
enthusiasm of his soul ; because he clung to it with all 
the energy of his being. He was pre-eminently a true 
man ; lived in, by, and for, the truth ; truth of all kinds, 
bat mainly truth of the highest nature, concerning the 
noblest, most important, and most glorious subjects. 
A genuine disciple of him who " for this end was born 
and came into the world, that he might bear witness to 
■ the truth." In him the Saviour's promise was strik- 
ingly fulfilled (as he himself caused it to be fulfilled 
among his countrymen), " If ye continue in my word, 
then are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 

It is very interesting to see how this *• leading fea- 
ture in his character," an innate horror at falsehood, 
d2 
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and a great love of truth, was displayed in early youth, 
" He himself relates," says the historian,* " that one 
day when he was beginning to reflect, the thought 
struck him, that falsehood should be punished more 
severely than even theft ; for," adds he, " veracity is 
the parent of all the virtues." 

At ten years of age Ulric was sent to school at Basle, 
and three years after, to Berne. In both these acade- 
mies he made rapid progress, and then repaired to 
Vienna to study philosophy. He returned to his early 
home in 1502 ; but the young eagle had begun to feel 
the power of his pinions, and, impatient for higher and 
wider flights, he soon left the tranquil solitudes of the 
Tockenburg. At the age of eighteen he again com- 
menced his studies, by entering the University at Basle, 
while he gave lessons in the school of St. IV^rtin that 
he might not be a burden on his father. Here he re- 
mained nearly four years ; and, as in so many other 
cases, they seem to have been the happiest of his life. 
" The light-hearted student of the mountains of Sentis 
was devotedly fond of music, and would often make his 
lodgings, or the dwellings of his friends, re-echo with 
the airs of his country, accompanying them with bis 

voice None had a gayer humour, a more 

amiable disposition, or more engaging conversation." 
At the age of twenty-two, having obtained the degree 
of Master of Arts, and his reputation for learning having 
reached the mountains amid which he was bom, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to the work on which his heart had 
long been fixed, and was installed as pastor of Glaris, 
a town near his birthplace, Wildhaus, in the year 1506. 
He '* immediately engaged in the zealous discharge of 
• D'Aubign^, voL iL p. 211. 
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the work tvhich his vast parish imposed upon him.'' 
But the position of a Eomish priest in those days was 
full of danger. The relaxation of morals was fearful, 
and Zwingle did not wholly escape the general contami- 
nation. Bitterly in after years did he mourn over the 
sins of his youth ; and when his enemies brought for- 
ward against him, at a subsequent period, these irre- 
gularities, although he was far superior, even at the 
worst, to most of his cotemporaries, he says, in a letter, 
to Canon Uttinger,* — "Having nobody to go along 
with me in the resolutions which I had formed, several 
even of those about me being offended at them, alas 1 
I fell, and like the dog of whom St. Peter speaks 
(2 Ep. ii. 22), returned to my vomit. Ah 1 God Imows 
with what shame and anguish I have torn up these 
inolts from the depths of my heart, and laid them be- 
fore Almighty God ; to whom, however, I would be less 
afraid to confess my misery than to mortal man." 

Betuming to the period of his pastorate at Glaris, 
we find that a visit which he paid to Italy as chaplain 
to the Glaris contingent of the Swiss confederate troops, 
led him to study the scriptures in the original Greek ; 
and he thenceforth sought earnestly to discover divine 
truth in the Word of God. "Philosophy and theo- 
logy*" said he, "ceased not to raise up objections 
against me. I at length arrived at this conclusion, — 
'We must leave all these things, and seek our know- 
ledge of God only in His word.' I began earnestly to 
supplicate the Lord to give me his light, and though I 
read only the text of scripture, it became far clearer to 
me than if I had read a host of commentators." " Com- 
paring the scriptures with themselves," adds D'Aubigne, 
• Zw. Ep. p. 55, 
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'^ and explaining passages that were obscure by such as 
were more clear, he soon had a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, especially the New Testament. When Zuin- 
glius thus turned towards the Holy Scriptures, Switzer- 
land took her first step in the Eeformation." True ; 
and none can fail to recognise that here was the ge- 
nuine noble spirit in which all inquiry after truth should 
be prosecuted. But the second and greater reforma- 
tion, which is now going quietly forward, needs that we 
should not only compare scripture with scripture, but 
especially theology with sound philosophy, the Word 
with the Works of God. Assuredly they will be found 
to be in beautiful harmony, mutually illustrating and 
explaining one another. But the false views in both 
departments handed down from the dark ages, and the 
influence of which led Zwingle to say that he must 
"leave" both philosophy and theology, still exert a 
pernicious effect upon the Christianity of large multi- 
tudes. It required as great an effort on Zwingle's part, 
as much devotedness to truth and moral courage, to pat 
aside the philosophy of the schools and the theology of 
the priests, — ^to study solely the Word of Gbd, — as it 
would on the part of orthodox ministers at the present 
day were they to " leave" their creeds and dogmas of 
the schools, and rest in those doctrines only which they 
could express in scripture language, and draw from 
scripture; interpreting it not only by itself, but also 
by an enlightened, and laborious examination of the 
WiU of God revealed in the eternal laws of His universe. 
Honour to the faithful truth-seekers in every age ! May 
we be blessed with many of them in our own genera- 
tion ! 
Zwingle, however, in his devotedness to scriptural 
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inyestigations, did not forsake those classical aatkors 
whose noble writings contributed so much to expand 
and enrich his intellect. ''The poetry of Hesiod, 

Homer, Pindar, enraptured him It seemed 

to him that Pindar spoke of his gods in such sublime 
strains that he must have had some presentiment of the 

true God K he honoured them so much, it 

was because he thought he saw in them not human 
Yirtues, but the influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
agency of Gk>d, far from confining itself to ancient times 
within the limits of Palestine, extended, according to 
him, to the whole world. * Plato,' said he, * has also 
drunk at the divine source. And if the two Catos, if 
Camillus, if Scipio, had not been truly religious, would 
they have been so magnanimous P ' " The (adtivation of 
the higher order of general literature powerfully tenda 
to enlarge and improve the tone of theology, and in 
Zwingle's case contributed greatly to preserve that 
free and generous spirit which is too often crushed be- 
neath the weight of dogmatic theology. 

Zwingle was animated with a true Switzer's patriot- 
ism. He loved his country devotedly — loved it too 
well. For his patriotism overgrew his religion; and 
in his ardent zeal for his country's welfare he forgot 
his higher voeation as a minister of the everlasting 
Gospel. On the plains of Italy, during a second visit 
as chaplain to the troops, he wielded a very different 
sword from that of the spirit, and while he preached 
with words of fire to the serried ranks of his country- 
men, it was not to teach them to bring their hearts 
into submission to the Prince of Peace. But we shall 
have occasion to consider this mournful error of 
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Zwingle's character and life more fully at a subsequent 
period of his history. 

This latter visit to Italy assisted still more than the 
first to open his eyes to the necessity of purifying the 
church of Christ from its manifold corruptions in doc- 
trine and practice. He preached more searchingly than 
ever, from the Scriptures. " He did not, like Luther," 
says the historian, " proclaim the sores of the church," 
but "tried to make them (his hearers) receive the 
truth into their hearts, and then trusted to it for the 
works which it behoved to produce. * If they under- 
stand what is true,' thought he, 'they will discern 
what is false.' " The writer truly adds, that while this 
course is the best at the commencement of a reforma- 
tion, " a time comes when error must be boldly stig- 
matized." And yet, perhaps, to no subject does the 
parable of the tares and "the wheat more strongly ap- 
ply, than to the growth of erroneous doctrines, side by 
aide, with truth. So often are both rooted up together 
in the endeavour to destroy only the former. 

At Glaris, however, Zwingle was in the very centre 
of political intrigues and turmoils. But Providence 
watched over him. In the year 1516, he received a 
call to preach at the celebrated monastery of Einsiedlen, 
to take the cure of this sequestered parish. His friends 
at Glaris were filled with grief at the thought of losing 
him. But he felt that it was far better for him to 
retire for a time from the feverish atmosphere in which 
he had there been plunged. "Neither ambition nor 
avarice takes me" (to Einsiedlen), said he, "but the 
intrigues of the French." 

One of the greatest advantages he derived from hi& 
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residence in this wild retreat was the opportunity for 
study and meditation. " At Glaris, he had taken part 
in the amusements of the world ; at Einsiedlen he was 
more anxious for a life unsullied by any taint of world- 
liness.'* His character became purified and elevated, 
and he strove here more faithfully than he had ever 
done before, not only to seek and to preach the truth, 
but to make his whole life a noble manifestation of the 
truth. A far greater work this last, and incomparably 
more difficult. A recent writer has spoken of Zwingle 
as free from those trials and struggles which harass 
rebellious natures, saying that he, '' like St. John, full 
of faith and love, needed but to be called, to follow and 
repose on the bosom of Christ." A great mistake, and 
unfortunate comparison. Zwingle's whole life, from 
the time he left the University till his death on the 
battle-field of Cappel, was a continual conflict either 
with internal or external foes. His fiery passions and 
impetuous wiU had indeed a magnificent intellectual 
and moral nature to rule them, — ^but to talk of his 
** wandering along to the celestial mountains through 
green pastures and by the side of still waters 1 " — when 
did any true hero, nay, any faithful Christian, ever ex- 
perience such a pilgrimage as this? Only at those 
periods of life when their Heavenly Father grants them 
a sweet season of refreshment and repose, to nerve 
them for renewed labour and struggle. 

Another important advantage he gained at Einsiedlen 
was the continual spectacle of superstition in its gross- 
est forms. The chapel of the monastery was ahnost as 
famous as that of Loretto, and pilgrims came from all 
quarters of Europe to receive absolution and indulgence. 
D 5 
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Over tlie gate of the abbey were inscribed these words, 
*' Here is obtained a plenary remission for all sins !" 
At length Zwingle is thoroughly roused. In the very 
heart of all this corruption he lifted up his voice against 
it. His piercing eloquence produced an astonishing 
effect. Crowds of pilgrims returned to their homes 
converted. The worshippers of the Virgin and their 
rich offerings rapidly diminished. Zwingle consequently 
lost nearly his whole income, which was derived from 
that source. Did he repent P Yes ! of having for a 
time received the produce of idolatry and sin. Never 
of resigning it. 

The papal legates alarmed at his growing power 
sought to bribe him with gifts^ flattery, honours. 
Their temptations produced as much effect on Zwingle as 
the thunders of the Vatican on Luther. For some little 
time, however, he continued an adherent to the church 
of Home, and, like Luther, sought for a reform in the 
church from applications to the Papal power. At 
length his eyes were fully opened to the true state of 
the question, by the same circumstance that decided 
the fate of Roman Catholicism in a large part of Ger- 
many. In 1518, the Tetzel of Switzerland appeared. 
A Franciscan monk, by name Bemardin Samson, with 
a few companions, travelled through Switzerland) like 
" the pestilence that walketh in darkness," selling their 
impious and demoralizing indulgences. Zwingle now 
fairly entered the field ; and from that Bock which is 
the eternal stronghold of the Christian Eeformer, he 
demolished the gigantic error and wickedness that in 
various forms, each more pernicious than the last, had 
long blighted the purity, truthfulness, and piety of 
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Christendom. " Jesus Christ, the Son of God," said 
he, " thus speaks, * Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy -laden, and I will give you rest* " 

Yet, in the midst of his ardour and success, Zwingle 
displayed wonderful moderation. "He did nothing 
precipitately ; and did not come so violently into colli- 
sion with men's minds as the Saxon Eeformer; he 
expected everything from the power of truth." Bare 
union of enthusiasm and wisdom ! Certainly Ulric 
Zwingle was a great example, in many ways, to all 
Eeformers. 

He was now to be removed to a wider sphere of 
fiction. In this same year (1518) he was elected 
preacher to the cathedral of Zurich by the college of 
canons, with seventeen votes out of twenty-four. It is 
impossible to contemplate his translation to this elevated 
and important position, with all the consequences that 
flowed from it, without an indescribable mixture of 
sadness and joy. He ascended a lofty pedestal, whence 
he preached to Switzerland, Germany, and France; 
whence he spake the Eeformation into being through- 
out the finest, most civilized, most powerful cantons 
of his beloved Fatherland. But that pedestal became 
his funeral pyre. In the flames of political strife, in 
the glowing ardour of patriotic and social enthusiasm, 
the religious and spiritual elements of his character 
were gradually consumed ; and in unhallowed combats, 
resting faithlessly on unchristian means, he sacrificed 
his own life, compromised the cause of Christ, and 
fetally retarded the progress of the Eeformation. 

But until the unhappy divisions to which I have now 
referred, fully developed themselves, the influence of 
Zwingle from the cathedral of Zurich was most be- 
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nignant and blessed. He expounded the Scriptures to 
immense congregations. 

. ** He showed how the whole Bible found at once its exposi- 
tion and its application in the very nature of man. Delivering 
the loftiest truths of the Gospel in simple language, his 
preaching reached all classes, the learned and the wise, as well 
as the ignorant and the simple. He extolled the infinite 
mercies of God the Father, and implored all his hearers to put 
their confidence in Jesus Christ alone as the only Saviour. 
At the same time, he earnestly called them to repentance; 
forcibly attacked the errors which prevailed among the people ; 
fearlessly rebuked luxury, intemperance, extravagance in dress, 
the oppression of the poor, idleness, foreign service, and foreign 
pensions. ' In the pulpit/ says one of his companions, * he 
spared no one, pope, emperor, kings, dukes, princes, lords, and 
even the confederates.* All his energy and all the joy of his 
heart were in God ; accordingly he exhorted all the inhabit- 
ants of Zurich to put their confidence in him only.' ' Never 
was man heard to speak with so much authority,' says Oswald 
Myconius, who, with joy and high hopes watched the labours 
of his friend." f 

This view of the farmer's son presents us with one 
of the finest exemplifications of a Christian minister's 
influence which the history of the Eeformation, crowded 
as it is with noble examples, afipords. In the reform 
which he brought about in piety and morality, in the 
high tone of thought and feeling which he introduced, 
in the admirable system of education he reared upon 
the abused and perverted foundations of Roman Catholic 
endowments, we see the results of bringing Christianity 
to bear upon the practical affairs of life, on the social 
customs and institutions of a state. It was the chief 

* His own countrymen and supporters. 
f D'Aubign6, vol. ii. p. 242. 
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failing of the true-hearted meu who conducted the revolt 
from Borne in the sixteenth century, that, absorbed and 
sometimes bewildered in theological controv^^y, they 
neglected the practical application of Christianity ; and 
while clearing the way for that far more important 
Beform, which is still needed, they too often missed 
the great purpose for which Christianity was given. 
In this respect Zwingle affords an illustrious exception. 
During the first years of his residence at Zurich he 
shone in the zenith of his greatness. The balance was 
not then lost between the practical and the doctrinal 
elements in his religion ; and he strove with all the 
energy of his soul to embody the spirit of Christ in the 
life of his countrymen. Not because Zwingle sought to 
make the authority of Christ paramount in all the affairs 
of the state and of society, are we called on to mourn 
over his career. Ah, no ! Next to bringing the indi- 
vidual heart into subjection to Jesus, there can be no 
work so high and holy, nay, so urgently important, as 
that of moulding all national institutions, customs, and 
laws, into conformity with the religion of Christ. 
Miserably defective is the declaration that religion, and 
the ministers of religion, have nothing to do with poli- 
tics. It is indeed a great truth taught by our Saviour, 
when he said, " My kingdom is not of this world," and 
the importance of which history abundantly exemplifies, 
that the church must in no respect have dependence 
upon or connection with the civil power, while that 
power rests upon physical force. If a teacher receives 
favours from his pupils, especially if such favours are 
bestowed by means at variance with his own lessons 
and principles, he loses both authority and dignity. 
When the church comes under obligations to the stato 
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its influence is impaired, for its iadependence is gone ; 
and when it requires or allows the sword to be wielded 
in its behalf it betrays those essential principles of its 
master, which alone can permanently secure the respect 
and allegiance of men, the help and protection of God. 
So, when a teacher of religion, whose office is the 
highest that man can hold, who has to unfold and 
enforce eternal truths of the highest importance, 
descends to argue the lower questions of expediency, 
and strives with his brethren on matters of practical 
business, whether of a social, political, or commercial 
nature, his opponents feel that he no longer speaks to 
them the word of Grod, but is interfering on subjects 
with which they are probably much better acquainted 
than himself. While true to his lofty calling, and con- 
sistent in his character, he possesses somewhat the posi- 
tion of an Equity Judge, as far as all questions of right, 
truth and duty are concerned. But if hh identifies 
himself with any party or faction he is immediately 
viewed as a special pleader, biassed by party motives, 
and is stripped of that respect which had previously 
given weight to his decisions. But whenever and 
wherever he has the opportunity, then and there eveiy 
Christian, and, a fortiori, every Christian teacher, is 
bound to maintain, enforce, and apply the eternal truths 
of religion, utterly irrespective of any misrepresentation 
or obloquy, which prejudice or self-interest may heap 
upon him. His only business with politics, as with 
everything else, is to apply Christianity to them. And 
this business is very urgent, very solemn. For the 
Church to use poliMcal power to compasa religious ends, 
or to use religious influence to subserve political purposes, 
either of these is a grievous error, involving more or 
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less moral guilt ; and it was the condemnation of the 
brave son of the Alps, that he suffered himself to be 
impelled by subsequent events upon both those erro- 
neous courses. But to imbue the state with the spirit 
of Christ, to make it indeed a portion of his church, — 
to vindicate and apply the supreme authority of Jesus 
and of his glorious principles over the whole world, and 
the world's life !— to have even aimed at this was 
Zwingle's highest glory. Happy they who in that 
matter can surpass himl 

Perhaps one of the strongest testimonies, both to the 
* value and the greatness of Zwingle's power in Zurich, 
is the fact of his having persuaded the rich and lazy 
canons of " The Gross Miinster," or cathedral of 
Zurich, to devote a considerable portion of the vast 
revenues of their college to the education o£ the people $ 
and (what was still more wonderful) to devote them* 
sdives and their successors to the pastoral care of the 
people. According to an able writer on the subject, a 
majority of the chapter (only five protesting) agreed 
to apply one portion of its revenues " to defray the 
salary of spiritual pastors for the town," another " to 
be employed in founding professorships for the gratui«- 
tous instruction of the people." " The convents of tiie 
mendicant ord^s were afterwards suppressed by order 
of the council," the aged and infirm members pensioned 
off, the rest placed in trades and professions. " The 
convent of the Dominicans was transformed into an hos- 
]^tal for the sick ; that of the Augustines into an asylum 
for the destitute. In eveay instance the property of 
the church was neither swallowed up by the treasury, 
nor embezzled by grasping individuals." The other 
reformed cantons generally acted upon the same prin- 
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ciple of honesty which Zwingle proclaimed and enforced 
at Zurich. What a contrast to the progress of the Eefor* 
mation in our own country 1 

Cotemporaneously with these important changes, 
Zwingle was leading his countrymen with steady steps 
on the path of doctrinal reform. At several weighty 
conferences, called at divers times and places, he trium- 
phantly vindicated the religion of Christianity against 
Papal superstitions ; and in 1528, at the conference of 
Berne, decided that important canton publicly to embrace 
the Eeformation. 

Of course he made many enemies. Especially by * 
the zeal with which he condemned the pernicious prac- 
tice of his countrymen, then so prevalent, of selling 
themselves as hired soldiers to foreign powers, and 
butchering their fellow-creatures without the shadow of 
a quarrel or a pretext, for mercenary gold. D'Aubigne 
seems to consider that he ii^ured the cause of religious 
reform by opposing so earnestly the " foreign pension " 
party. He may have given the matter undue promi- 
nence in his preaching; but this we know, that if 
ministers are content simply to attack theological cor- 
ruptions, they may live on good terms with men of the 
world. But the moment they denounce practical, 
social, and national sins, all those who profit by such 
sins rise up in wrath against them ; and those who are 
interested in other existing evils, or who being worldly 
are comfortable in their worldliness, and therefore dread 
reformation, such persons, in a great legion, make 
common cause against the minister of Christ who med- 
dles with them. Yet Zwingle quailed not before them ; 
and had such conduct as this been the only ground on 
wiiich he has been denounced for " interfering in poli- 
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tics,*' he would hate been deserving of a3 high honour 
for his Christian polities, as for his Protestant reform, 
** Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth ? 
I tell you nay ; but rather division. For from hence- 
forth .... ;" — let history fill up the blank. 

The truthfulness of Zwingle's character had a fitting 
coadjutor in the generosity of his nature. He ex- 
pounded Christianity as faithfully in his life as he strove 
to do from the pulpit. The love and humility of the 
gospel were not empty words with him ; nor that pro- 
found recognition of the spiritual worth of every human 
soul independent of outward distinctions, which is so 
glorious a feature in the religion of Christ. The power 
of his beautiful life was felt alike by the highest and the 
lowest. " He invited country folks to dine with him," 
says one of his bitterest enemies,* " walked with them, 
spoke to them of God, made the Devil enter into their 
hearts, and his writings into their pockets. He even 
went so far that the leading persons in Zurich visited 
those peasants, entertained them, and walked over the 
town with them, showing them all sorts of attention." 
He would sometimes play on his lute to amuse the 
children and poor people of his flock. " He ate and 
drank," says one of his cotemporaries,f "with all who 
invited him ; he despised no one ; he was most com- 
passionate to the poor ; always firm and always joyful 
in bad as in good fortune. No evil made him afraid; 
his words were at all times full of energy, and his heart 
full of consolation." Verily, here was a strong man ; 
strength of the tranquil and lovely sort, like the scenery 

• Salat's Chronik, p. 155. D'Aubign6, vol. ii. p. 244. 
t B. Weisse Fussl. Beytr. iv. p. 36. D'Aubign6, vol ii. 
p. 245. 
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of his own glorious country. Strong without harsh- 
ness, noble without pride, lovely without weakness. 

But as the historian truly says, " Zuinglius' defect 
lay in his strength." The Apostle Paul has nowhere 
revealed deeper truths than where he tells us how Jesus 
had said to him, '' my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness," and how he had found that, "when I am weak, 
then I am strong." For " we have this treasure (the 
grace of Grod) in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us." Zwingle, 
says the writer to whom I have already been so much 
indebted, and to whom all Europe should be grateful 
for the history he has given us, — Zwingle " stood in 
need of a baptism, that of adversity, infirmity, feeble* 
ness, and pain," such as Luther experienced at Erfurt. 
He adds in a striking passage, " The heroes of this 
world, — ^the Charles Twelfths and Napoleons, — ^have a 
moment which is decisive of their career and their 
glory, and it is when they all at once become conscious 
of their strength. There is an analogous moment in 
the life of God*s heroes, but it is in a contrary direc- 
tion ; it is when they recognise their impotence and 
nothingness; thenceforth they receive strength from 
on high." Yes, here is a great truth ; too little under-- 
stood by the strong men of the earth ; else there would 
not be such lamentable waste of power. Yet it is not 
by men of effeminate character or feeble will that God's 
work can be done. Such are never the persons whom 
He selects. Rather it is those who possess such uncon- 
querable strength of character and will that they can 
endure all the severe, often terrible, discipline through 
which God passes them, and still come forth from their 
trials, stronger, braver, more faithful than before. 
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The "great death'* swept over Switzerland, — the 
awfiil " Plague." Zwingle hastened from the baths of 
Pfeffers, whither, exhausted by his many labours, he 
had gone for a short time to recruit ; — ^and returning 
to Zurich, devoted himself with the most Christian love 
and diligence to attendance on the sick and dying until 
he himself was attacked by the feU disease, and brought 
to the gates of death. Zurich, and all protestant Swit- 
zerland, were in despair. His death would have been 
felt at that time as a greater calamity than even the 
destruction of the thousands who sank beneath the 
ravages of the pestilence. A report reached the dis* 
tant town of Basle that he had died, and the city was 
"filled with lamentation and mourning." 

But he was spared to do much work in his Master's 
cause. He was indeed for a long time broken in 
health, spirits, strength. Feelings (most strange to 
him) of languor and weakness often oppressed him r 
but as it has been remarked above, these things worked 
together for good to him, as they did to his countrymen, 
and to the character of the Keformation generally, 
which thenceforth went on, toUhm the reforming can- 
tons, for the most part in an admirable spirit. It 
seems wonderful in these days, when the great body of 
the people throughout Europe, not excepting our own 
country, appear comparatively so indifferent to religion, 
to read the accounts of the intense avidity with which 
the people then drank in the preaching of the Gospel : 
multitudes flocked from all parts of Switzerland to 
listen to Zwingle, and any eloquent preacher became a 
centre of the strongest attraction. So it was in G«r-» 
many and France, in Holland and Bohemia. What is 
the reason of the intense interest then felt in religion 
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compared with what we behold now? The answer 
would of course let us far into the nature of the new 
Reformation required by the present age. 

For the present it is sufficient to remark the debas* 
ing bondage in which men^s minds had long been held, 
— ^the prevalent fear of future torments, — ^the degrading 
and galling conditions on which salvation was offered, 
— the loveliness of the new doctrine of Free Grace and 
Justification, — the comparative absence of other mat- 
ters of interest, especially of books and domestic en- 
joyments, — ^the novelty of religion being brought down 
to " the common people*' and to the humblest minds, 
with all the stirring, ennobling influences spoken of in 
the remarks on Luther. Foremost among these, no 
doubt, was the influence of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith ; but if the preaching that doctrine indepen- 
dently of the other circumstances, could account for the 
enthusiasm with which it was listened to, why can it 
not so rouse men now ? Then men thought within 
themselves as they groaned in penitence and remorse, 
" Oh ! what can I do to win salvation P How can so 
great a sinner as I be received P" And the reforming 
preachers cried to the sinful soul, " Ah 1 thou canst 
do nothing. What will all thy penances do for thee P. 
But thou ha8t nothing to do, save to believe. The 
infinite love of Grod and Christ have done it all 1" And 
then their love and trust were raised from dull images 
and a sinful Pope, from human saints and the Virgin 
Mary, to one infinitely nobler, higher than themselves, 
even unto Jesus, and a new life sprang up in their 
souls. 

"But the novelty is gone." Yea, and many other 
things have also passed away. Can it be that Truth of 
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the lughest order, God's Truth, His divine Revelations, 
ever grow old, and lose their power over the hearts of 
men ? There is some mystery here. 

Yet this is manifest. If while superstition decays, 
and while men begin to see many things plainly in the 
increasing light of intellectual progress, they do not 
find religion harmonising with the demands of reason, 
justice, and benevolence, — ^neither theoretically nor prac- 
tically applied to the great and growing interests of 
humanity, — ^religion will inevitably fall into neglect. 
As civilization advances, this world increases and a 
future world diminishes in importance, in the eyes of 
the majority. As pain, loneliness, calamity, and fear 
lessen ; as the engineer and physician, the peace-maker 
atid the policeman, the upholsterer, the artist, the poet, 
the printer, musician and story-teller combine to make 
life comfortable and safe ; as the club-room, theatre, 
steamboat, concert, counting-house, factory, library, 
senate and fireside are open to occupy and interest the 
sinful children of humanity, many of the sources whence 
the vitality of the first Reformation was nourished 
gradually dry up. Yet therb are higher principles in 
human nature, deeper wants in the human soul, than 
civilization the most refined can satisfy. Let religion 
look to these, and the second Reformation wiU spread 
and flourish. 

There are social problems and terrible plagues which 
civilization only cherishes or compticates, deep rooted 
in the selfishness, cowardice, or indolence of man, with 
which Christianity alone can grapple. Let her look to 
these also, and the new Reformation will be fully 
developed. 

Ood and Christ, heaven and hell and eternity, sor- 
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row and sin, love and holiness and everlasting joy, are 
not dreams, bat realities, true now as in the sixteenth 
century ; and if priests forget this or slumber over it, 
prophets will speak of it and be heard. 

XJlric Zwingle had no misgivings ont his score. He 
believed in those realities with his whole heart ; and 
prophet-like moved on his noble course, for many 
years ; seeing his work clearly, doing it bravely, with 
calm strength and frequent joy. But at length he 
turned aside from his true mission, sunk the prophet in 
the statesman, and entered on that fatal course of 
armed coercion by which he thought to compel the 
mountain cantons to abandon their errors and embrace 
the Gospel in its purity. Some of his poKtical concep- 
tions were magnificent, and many of his measures wise. 
But his memory can never be fully cleared from the 
condemnation of having promoted, if he did not origi- 
nate, the cruel blockade of the mountain cantons, by 
which the Protestant Swiss sought to starve their Bo- 
man Catholic countrymen into the adoption of a purer 
Christianity ! It was a great sin, and bitterly he suf- 
fered for it. Yet, how many who would cast a stone 
at him for having had recourse to a measure not less 
conspicuous for its absurdity than its criminality, prac- 
tise the same system th^oiselves P Not on the same 
scale. Not with the imposing array of troops and 
sentinels which drew their iron wall round the hapless 
Waldstettes. But in the pitiful sneaking fashion of 
modem bigots, who, creeping from house to house, 
whisper in the ear of the heretic tradesman's customers, 
that him they deal with is " a Dissenter" or " a So- 
cinian ;" who as they succeed in shocking those custo- 
mers' prejudices, and turning their steps from the 
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tabooed counter, rejoiee to see the heretic's business 
decline, and thank God if they behold a chance of 
starving him into " Gospel Truth." Take them, take 
them all, ye followers of the — ^Nazarene ? — ^no, of the 
Sanhedrim who crucified him. Take those whom ye 
can outwardly oonrert by such foul measures, and they 
shall be a mill-stone round your necks when you would 
rise to heayen ; in their miserable baseness they shall 
be your church companions for many a day ; their le- 
prosy shall cleave to you and to your seed ; cowards and 
hypocrites shall minister to you in holy things, and as 
ye have wrought the darkest sacrilege in violating the 
sanctuary of religion in your brother's soul, so the temple 
of your own worship shall long be mournfully desecrated 
by the presence of priests without faith and worshippers 
without holiness ; outwardly fair, — " full within of dead 
men*8 bones and all uncleanness." 

But Zwingle had an apology for his measures, which 
such persecutors, now-a-days, cannot allege for their 
conduct, at least in this land. The Eoman Catholic 
cantons refused liberty of conscience to those of their 
subjects who were Protestants. And yet how could he 
for a moment have expected to cast out devils by the 
finger of Beelzebub ? The enraged mountaineers at 
length collected in considerable force. Zurich had 
warnings, but listened to them with contemptuous in- 
difference. Too late her citizens rushed to arms to 
repel the invading army; and, without discipline or 
plan, their advanced forces, too brave to retreat when 
they beheld their fatal error, were surrounded and cut 
to pieces on the bloody field of Cappel. Many of the 
noblest and best of the Protestant leaders were brought 
back to Zurich on their funeral bier ; and among those 
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who fell was the high-hearted Pastor, Statesman, Ee- 
former. When he took his last fiarewell of his amiable 
and accomplished wife, while Ids mettlesome charger, 
with that wonderful animal instinct often observable on 
similar occasions, was refusing to set forth, he felt in his 
heart they should meet one another on earth no more. 
The lofty roof of the cathedral that had so often re- 
echoed to his stirring tones, when next a preacher 
entered its sacred pile, looked down upon a mquming 
pageant, but the ashes of his corpse had been flung by 
the infuriated enemy to every wind of heaven. So may 
all that was imperishable and divine in his spirit and 
his life be wafted into every faithful Eeformer's heart 
as the seed of Truth, Courage, Love, — ^the icnifM cs oti, 
a possession for ever. 
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ROMANS XI. 36. 

For of Him, ^Euid through Him, and to Him, are all things. 
To whom be glory for ever. Amen. 

Amen, and Amen. Truly it is a glorious thought. A 
sublime aspiration. Unto what a height of devout 
contemplation must not the apostle have risen, with 
what feelings of holy joy must he not have been thrilled, 
when he broke forth into that magnificent strain of 
piety! "Oh! the depth of the riches both of the 
Wisdom and Knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding out : 
Eor who hath known the mind of the Lord P or who 
hath been His counsellor? or who hath first given to Him 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 7or of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things ; to 
whom be glory for ever 1 Amen." 

It is such a hymn as we might imagine a Universe 
of intelligent and glorified beings sending up on their 
united voices, in sublime chorus, to the throne of the 
Creator. It is such an aspiration as we could imagine 
rising from the depths of the spirit of the highest and 
the humblest of God's rational offspring, all alike over- 
whelmed with a consciousness of the ii^nite glory and 
excellence of God. 

NO. II. E 
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As the soul, whether of man or of angel, rises gra- 
dually from the consideration of the individual things 
and beings around to a perception of great, far-reaching 
plans and arrangements, from the observation of particu- 
lar details to the magnificent whole, from looking upon 
partial, imperfect, painful views, to the contemplation 
of boundless wisdom, harmony, perfection, while gazing 
up to the Ineffable Source and Centre of all Being, 
how irresistible is the impulse to bow in lowliest adora- 
tion before the Creator, to surrender up to Him one's 
whole being and powers, to say with intense energy 
of devotion, " Let God be aU in all/* Never was man 
more fully penetrated with this devout spirit than the 
holy Paul. After him few have been so fully pos- 
sessed with it as John Calvin, the founder of a system, 
the head of a church, which together have exerted a 
vast and solemn influence upon the destinies of our 
race. 

Kthat passage from the Epistle to the Ephesians 
which was placed at the head of our reflections upon 
Luther expressed the great animating principle of his 
life and Eeformation, if he was so fiilly, gloriously 
possessed with a sense of Divine Grace manifested 
through Christ, as to be enabled thereby to change the 
faith of half Em-ope, not less completely does the 
above noble passage set forth the all-pervading, all- 
Inspiring principle of Calvin's religious life and work 
on earth. An adamantine faith in the wisdom, great- 
ness, excellency of God, — an entire devotedness, self- 
surrender of all that he had, was or might be to this 
Ineffable Being — ^behold the rock-built framework of 
Calvin's spiritual life. Noble, is it not? Wanting 
but one element to be sublime. 
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To persons accustomed from childhood to look on 
Calyinism as a huge mass of monstrous falsehoods, a 
species of true devil-worship, reeking with deadly 
blasphemies against the Holy Creator and His noblest 
work on earth — ^the human soul, it is a satisfaction not 
easily described, with which they first perceive the true 
spirit of vital godliness which is the animating, life- 
giving principle within this extraordinary system. For 
while, on the one hand, we look at Calvin as the per- 
fidious and inhuman executioner of Servetus; at his 
system, as describing God condemning even infants torn 
from their mothers' arms, along with old men, innocent 
maidens and virtuous Christians, on the most arbitrary 
principle, (or rather on no principle at all, but from sheer 
caprice,) to the most horrible and undeserved tortures 
" in heU-fire for ever !" — we see, nevertheless, on the 
other hand, that millions of high-hearted, devout men 
and women have lived and died in the faith of Calvin- 
ism; have been strengthened to endure persecutions 
and animated to make sacrifices such as very few, if 
any, of other churches have surpassed. We see this 
faith inspiring the noblest bodies of men the world has 
ever witnessed, — I mean the Covenanters of Scotland, 
and the Puritans of England, — ^to fill this country with 
undying renown, a glory that shall wax brighter and 
brighter, when that of martial heroes will long have 
waned. We see them crossing the Atlantic, in the 
power of this faith, and making New England a home 
for such piety as even unto this day probably can no- 
where else be equalled; and we say to ourselves, 
" There must be a living heart of Truth and Power 
s(Mnewh^e in this blood-stained, hell-gleaming doc- 
trine. What is it?" We find it where one ought to 
E 2 
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look for it, — ^in the character of Calvin, and in his 
written words. 

John Calvin was bom at Noyon, in Picardy, on the 
10th July 1509. He displayed great ability and industry 
at College, and, what was better still, a high degree of de- 
votedness to rectitude, and of moral purity. " Free in 
his own conduct," says an admiring biographer, "from 
the excesses too common in youth, he was a stem accuser 
of vice in others." A deep spirit of piety also early 
displayed itself, and being destined for the Eoman 
Catholic Church, he received several appointments be- 
fore he was twenty, and preached zealously as curate of 
Pont TEveque. Ere long, however, the mighty influ- 
ence of the Lutheran Eeformation began to reach him 
through various channels. Dissatisfied with the state 
of the Eoman Catholic Church, he left it at his father^s 
bidding, and began to study law. At the age of 
twenty-two he was called by some " the most learned 
man in Europe." But sacred literature had the great- 
est charms for him. In Paris he met several adherents 
of the Eeformation, and his mind opened more and 
more to the awakening doctrines at which we glanced 
in the notices of Luther and Zwingle. But, like all 
spiritual heroes, he suffered greatly in the mental 
conflicts that raged within him. To tear oneself from 
the system and church in which we have been reared, 
which is associated with all our early feelings of piety, 
must ever be a sore task for a devout mind, especially 
for one so earnest and inflexible as Calvin. Eeveren- 
tially had he bowed his whole soul to Popery while he 
believed it to be from God, and " strenuously, eagerly, 
in the beginning," as he says himself, did he resist 
the doubts that forced themselves on his troubled soul. 
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^r some time he suffered greatly^ much in the same 
way that Luther did iu the monastery at Erfurt, but his 
terrors seem to have arisen more from a sense of his 
ungodliness and inability to act up to the exactions of 
Divine Law than from the fear of death which took 
possession of Luther's spirit. At length he determined 
tio renounce the profession of law, and threw himself 
once again upon the study of theology. Meeting at 
Paris with the celebrated Farel (unquestionably one of 
the greatest^ if not the greatest, of the men concerned in 
the Reformation), he became ere long finally convinced 
of the erroneousness of the doctrines and the claims of 
Popeiy, bade farewell to her communion for ever, and 
thenceforth became one of her bitterest foes. He bad 
not long held his new views before he felt called on 
to bear witness to them himself, by persuading one 
of his Mends in high station, Cop, Eector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, to declare their joint opinions in a 
public discourse which Cop had to deliver on All 
Saints' Day. The consequence was, they both had to 
fly for their lives. 

The persecution of Protestants raged at that time 
with great fury throughout France. The most atrocious 
cruelties were inflicted upon all adherents of the re- 
formed religion, on whom the priests and the govern- 
ment oould lay their murderous hands.* Seeing that 

• Those persecutors, when they stifled the Reformation in 
France, little thought, perhaps little cared, how they were 
crushing the very life out of religion in that unhappy country, 
and preparing it for all the horrors which its godless state has 
rince hrought upon it The French Protestants were truly the 
"salt'* of the nation, and in destroying or expelling them, the 
filergyi nobility, and monarchy, not only handed over the 
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ibis persecation was finally successful, the question 
occors, what would have become of England had Charles 

country to licentiousness and Atheism, but dug their own 
graves, wove for themselves bloody shrouds. But so it ever 
is and must be, wherever religious persecution succeeds in 
exterminating or expelling obnoxious doctrines. Even if the 
doctrines are essentially vile and blasphemous, persecution 
or prosecution only engenders a conviction among the people 
that the received opinions in religion cannot stand by their 
truth and power. Hence a growing scepticism in religious 
matters generally. But if the condemned doctrines are of a 
pure and ennobling nature, if they tend to emancipate, exalt, 
and sanctify the soul, then those who adhere to them in opposi- 
tion to popular opinion and established authority, must be 
persons of genuine piety and faithfulness, even though, — ^mark 
this, orthodox believers, — even though their creed may be de- 
fective. In fact there is always a presumption in &vour of 
those who hold a faith of their own, not in accordance with the 
views of the majority, provided that faith is not favourable to 
indolence or sin. So far as persecution of any kind (whether 
by faggot and rack, or in the subtle and venomous fashion of 
modem times) is successful against these independent disci- 
ples, it brings upon the neighbourhood or country where it is 
practised the greatest of all evils. It expels or destroys the 
truest, bravest, most pious and devoted among the people. 
Those whom it thus puts away may not be the most doctrinally 
correct, but they will certainly be the most spiritually perfect 
Their adherence to an unpopular, unfashionable faith, proves 
that their religion is not a mere profession, but a reality ; 
proves that they value spiritual things above worldly ad- 
vantages, faithfulness to God and their conscience more than 
ease or safety, than worldly favour or temporal prosperity. 
For a town or a nation to chase such men from its bosom, 
is to bring upon itself a sadder desolation than blighted har- 
vests or a decimating pestilence. The presence of true, 
devout men among us is of infinitely more importance than 
any other element of good ; brings, indeed, all other good after 
it, for time and for eternity. The want of such men is the 
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and Laud exterminated the Puritans, had the Quakers 
been crushed, or the Wesleyans put down? Even 
granting that a true creed had been thus established on 
the ruins of every heresy, wotdd the religiom life of 
England hx/oe henqfiUed ? 

Calvin at length got shelter in the house of Du Tallet, 
a Canon of Angouleme, where he supported himself 
by teaching Greek, and where he composed the greater 
part of his celebrated " Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion;" a work that has probably exerted a greater 
influence on Christendom than any theological exposi- 
tion since the days of Augustine. After various ad- 
ventures, he settled at Geneva, in consequence of the 
urgent request of Farel, Yiret, and others, in his twenty- 
seventh year, and became a preacher of the gospel and 
lecturer on divinity. The people of Geneva, however, 
were not prepared for the stem morality and strict dis- 
(apline which these great reformers endeavoured to in- 
troduce. Farel and Calvin were expelled for a time by 
a popular assembly, but afterwards i-ecalled. Calvin 
returned in triumph in May 1B41, in his thirty-second 
year, having married the year before at Strasbourg: 
thenceforward he lived and laboured at Geneva till his 
death in 1564, aged 53. Indefatigable and zealous to 
ixi extraordinary degree in preaching, lecturing, writing, 
counselling, he wore himself out in what he deemed 

one great want, for which nothing else can compensate, neither 
wealth nor skill, learning nor industry, nor even orthodox doc- 
trine. Italy, Spain, Bohemia, Southern Germany, and espe- 
cially France, are suffering at this day from the terrible mistake 
their priests and rulers committed in crushing the Protestant 
Reformers, while Protestants have scarcely yet learned the 
lesson which their own fate has written on the face of almost 
every nation in Europe. 
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the noblest and holiest of causes ; and aaving once de- 
voted himself to God, he gave everything without re- 
serve. There was no looking back from the plough 
with him. Truly a faithful servant of God according 
to his light if ever there was one. A man of lofty piety 
and holiness, but cast on evil days, whose gloomy hor- 
rors and dark ferocity wakened up only too sympathetic 
a spirit in the #;em, relentless soul of the strong-willed 
Frenchman. The main features of his character, like 
those of his theology, stand out in too prominent a 
light for there to be much room for doubt in judging of 
either. Applying the two rules or canons of inquiry 
suggested in the first lecture, we shall easily perceive 
the origin and nature of the share he took in religious 
reform by considering the action and re-action of the 
circumstances in which he lived, upon his own tempera- 
ment and character. 

They were of course very similar to the circumstances 
which environed Luther. The revolt from the fatal 
doctrine of the merits of the saints, and the various 
horrid abuses connected with it, stirred the soul of 
Calvin to its depths. The proud self-righteousness so 
prevalent, the exaltation of fallible, sinful, human beings 
as popes, cardinals, and priests, to such dangerous and 
ill-used authority, their blasphemous pretensions and 
often unholy lives, the general laxity of belief and prac- 
tical immorality of the age, the cruel persecutions against 
heretics by the Church of Eome, — these were among 
the chief external influences operating upon the mind 
of the young and ardent reformer while he was forming 
his great theological system. One more, however, of 
special importance must be particularly borne in mind. 
The Komish Church had always of course maintained 
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that there was no salvation for any but Roman Catho- 
lics ; and, therefore, consistently burned men in this 
world to save their bringing others to eternal burning 
in the next. Now, when Luther revolted from Eome, 
when, in his own person and by his own example, he 
vindicated the right of private judgment, we might have 
expected that he and all other Rrotestants after him 
would have admitted that eveiy man was free to wor- 
ship God and follow Christ according to his own con- 
science, without any interference, still less punishment, 
from those who differed from him. Unhappily, how- 
ever, his doctrine of Justification by Faith necessarily 
made talvcUion dependent upon correct belief; a notion 
more fatal to spiritual growth than almost any that 
has ever darkened the page of Christian theology. 
Hence this barbarous custom of persecuting and de- 
stroying all whom they believed did not hold the 
true faith was copied from the Catholics, perpetuated 
by the Protestants, as many know to their cost, and 
survives even in England, so far as it has power, until 
this day. But while we cannot too strongly condemn 
such unchristian practices, especially in professing Pro- 
testants, we must not forget the principle which ap- 
peared to them, and still appears, to justify their deeds. 
It is this pernicious doctrine of salvation depending on 
belief that causes most of the mischief among Protes- 
tants ; and since Calvin fully adopted Luther's views 
of Justification by Faith, he naturally felt it his duty to 
punish, and even exterminate, any persons who, by 
teaching a different doctrine, endangered, as he thought, 
the everlasting happiness of mankind. But besides the 
inconsistency of Protestants persecuting for erroneous 
opinions when they do not claim infallibility, there was 
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this great additional inconsistency in tte case of Calvin 
and his followers, viz., that as they believed and taught 
that every man's fate hereafter was predestined for him 
long before he was bom, all the errors, whether of 
Servetus or of an army of heretics besides, could not 
really endanger the elect, or add to the tortures of the 
damned. 

Passing then from the outward circumstances and 
previous events which operated on Calvin's mind to the 
inner constitution of his nature and character, we find 
at once that noble characteristic to which I adverted in 
connection with our text, viz., a lofty and most devoted 
piety; — as profound a reverence for God, as complete a 
surrender of every power and interest to God, as ab- 
sorbing a passion for the glory of God, as ever filled the 
breast of a human being. This master passion was 
linked in Calvin's nature with an indomitable will. He 
was pre-eminently a man of iron purpose. Like every 
man who has stamped his name and power on the 
tvorld's history, whether for good or for evil, when he 
had once resolved on a particular course of action, no- 
thing but its absolute impossibility could turn him from 
the undertaking. He said, " this or tJtat thing shall be 
done/* and if it were in the power of mortal man to ac- 
complish, he would do it. Nothing could divert him 
from his purpose. He gloried in holding on his course 
amid every description of obstacle. Like all men of 
strong will, he exulted in the mighty consciousness of 
power which that strength gave him, and cared but 
little for the condemnation or clamour which assailed 
him as he held on his stem, relentless way. When in 
addition to these two striking qualities, we add his rigid 
purity and self-denial, we shall have a sufficiently clear 
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view of the essential characteristics of this man's inner 
frame and nature. Had he but been also endowed 
with that spirit of love which is the chief element in the 
nature of the God whom he adored and the Eedeemer 
whom he served, he would probably have been as near 
perfection as it is given to mortals to attain. But oh ! 
that one want — alas, alas! that one infinite want — 
brought him and his work sometimes far nearer hell 
than heaven. 

Now observe how these outer and inner circumstances 
formed and coloured his theological and ecclesiastical 
systems. First, as to his ecclesiastical reforms. His 
system of Church government and discipline was in 
many respects a noble and scriptural conception. Ut- 
terly disgusted with the arrogance and usurped domi- 
nion of the Eomish hierarchy, he decreed that all mi- 
nisters of God's word should stand upon the same foot- 
ing, and that the elder laymen of the church should be 
associated with the senior ministers in a Consistory or 
Presbytery. Thus he struck at the injurious and un- 
scriptural distinction made by the Eomish Church not 
only between different ministers, but between the clergy 
and the laity. He established the Presbyterian form of 
church government ; and though its errors and defects 
on some points are very serious, I believe it to be an 
immense improvement both on the Papal system and 
on the Episcopacy of this country. In some important 
particulars also it has great advantages over the system 
of the Independents and Unitarians ; and though Calvin 
strained the cord of Church discipline far too tight, 
there can be no question but that by this great eccle- 
siastical reform he has done much to uphold the power 
and authority of religion. 
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We must hasten, however, from his ecclesiastical to 
consider his theological reforms. What was his system 
of doctrine P We find it all very clearly expressed in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, which is in fact a 
condensation of his Institutes. 

In that " Confession " there are indeed some awful 
doctrines. With the doctrine of the Trinity, original 
sin, and justification by faith, we need not now concern 
ourselves, as they are common to other systems. But 
think of election and reprobation, particular redemption, 
total depravity, utter moral inability, infant damna- 
tion ! — ^The mere enumeration of the doctrines makes 
one's blood curdle with horror. The idea of the 
Almighty, All Perfect Creator whose name is Love, 
predestinating the great megority of His intelligent 
offspring to the most frightful torments " in body and 
soul, without intermission, in heU fire, for ever,"* — 
bringing them into existence for no other purpose — 
dooming them to everlasting damnation moreover, not 
on account of their wickedness, for they were all bom 
utterly depraved, without the faintest power of doing 
right, but making this distinction between the saved 
and the damned from " no other motive than His own 
fi^d pleasure and free-will," (I quote the very 
words,) — there is something in all this so awfully blas- 
phemous in its appalling horrors, that we might be 
almost tempted to believe it to be a theology framed 
and published by an arch-fiend. I confess I feel no 
wonder at the dreadful consequences that have not 
seldom ensued from the preaching of stern, unmitigated 
Calvinism. I only wonder that suicide and child-mur- 
der have not more frequently followed. That these 
• See the " Confession.'' 
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mouraful deeds have resulted again and again from 
belief in the above tenets, there is, alas ! no doubt. 
That persons having once fully received the doctrines 
should have never smiled again, I can too well under- 
stand. I know the mournful gloom that has settled 
down on pious souls who have given themselves up to 
this dark faith. I only wonder that real Calvinists 
should ever be able to join in mirth, nay, should ever 
dare to marry. If the Creator sees fit arbitrarily to 
condemn millions of human beings to everlasting flames, 
should not the Calvinists shrink from the awful risk of 
having any share in consigning those souls to eternal 
torments, when no efforts of theirs could save their 
children, if they do not happen to be of the elect ; when 
the chances are so tremendously against all their children 
being predestined to heaven ; when those poor children 
may be snatched from their arms, and tossed into the 
gulf of eternal fire at the very moment when they have 
wound themselves most tenderly round their parents* 
hearts P And then to think of the eternal curses, in the 
midst of their everlasting pain, which those children, if 
damned, would pour out upon their parents' heads for 
having brought them into existence. Certainly, no 
sincere Calvinist should ever dare to be a parent. 

Wonderful are the mysteries of the human heart ! 
What stupendous contradictions lie folded up within us, 
developed like the strife and fire of volcanic eruptions, 
from the collision of mighty and hostile elements 1 For 
all these terrible doctrines flowed from the mind, or at 
least took permanent form from the mind, of one of the 
most devout of the sons of men. The explanation of 
this mystery lets us into much of the secret of religious 
reforms. 
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To understand it, we must, in the first place, realize 
the intolerable pain men like Calvin must have suffered 
from the Popish doctrine of Purgatory, Absolution 
and Indulgences. Then conceive the fierce joy with 
which the thought that the destiny of each is already 
predetermined would be welcomed, as a refuge from 
such fearful iniquities. What a blessed doctrine it 
would seem to them to be I For of course it utterly 
destroyed, root and branch, the whole fabric of papal 
superstition in reference to salvation. No more use in 
masses and prayers for the souls of the dead, no more 
need of absolutions, penances, and purchase of indul- 
gences, when men could once be made to see that their 
fate had long been irrevocably determined. Ah ! the 
mighty mystery of iniquity, the mother of abominations, 
shall be overthrown ! Babylon has fallen, has fallen ! — 
Such must have been the song of triumph that rose in 
the heart of the stem reformer of Geneva, as he gloated 
over the awful doctrine which had bodied itself forth in 
his soul from various passages of scripture, especially in 
the writings of Paul. Paul indeed uses such words as 
"predestinated," and "the elect;" but in Calvin's 
sense? No, thank God, no. A little unprejudiced 
attention to the context and to the circumstances under 
which he wrote, would show that he simply refers to 
God's predestined purpose in calling the Gentiles to 
share with the Jews the blessings and promises of the 
Messiah and his covenant. He of course, Hke other 
reformers, was partly influenced in all his doctrinal ex- 
positions by the necessity of combating previous errors 
of doctrine and Jewish prejudices ; and therefore had 
to lay the greater stress in several places upon the de- 
termination of God to admit those abhorred " sinners of 
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the Gentiles" to an equality with the seed of Abraham, 
and to share in their privileges. Unless the Jews could 
be brought to see that it was all so predestined, they 
never would consent to receive the Gentiles on terms 
of equality ; while this predestination to Christian pri- 
vilege was a great argument for making the Gentiles 
grateful and pious towards God. And surely, all the 
phrases about " the elect '* or " chosen " of God, refer 
simply to those who were chosen or elected to receive 
the blessings of Christianity. As in the error made 
t)y Luther concerning justification, so was it with Calvin 
touching election. St. Paul is simply speaking of elec- 
tion to the church on earth, and Calvin takes his words 
as referring to everlasting bliss in heaven. 

But it was not merely the outward influence of Popish 
iniquity that engendered these appalling doctrines in 
Calvin's mind. Even as Luther's natural fearfulness 
80 deeply tinged his life and faith, so Calvin's indomi- 
table headstrong force of will helped mightily to mould 
his system. His deep piety led him to surrender up 
everything to God, to believe joyfully that God was all 
in all, that "of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are 
all things." And this was well. But like most men of 
strong character and narrow minds, he attributed his 
own spiritual characteristics to God. Hence he felt 
that he could not glorify God more highly than by 
making the JflU of God all in all, binding everything 
under it. It is not the wisdom or beauty, the love or 
holiness, of God on which he chiefly dwells. He does 
not conceive of God as predestinating many to eternal 
damnation because of His infinite wisdom or holiness, 
nor electing others to eternal bliss on account of His 
exceeding love and mercy. No, it is mere arbitrary 
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will. No reason need be assigned. None is assigned. 
Why should there be ? Calvin gloried in the idea of 
God's saying, " this thing shall be,* even though it were 
that which to poor depraved human reason might seem 
most horrible. The God of Calvin was such a God as 
Calvin would himself have made. " Let God decree, 
though myriads perish. Hath not the word of Grod 
declared predestined election and reprobation ? — ^Let no 
amount of suffering then, though it were infinite, stay 
the will of the Most High — ^let none dare to question 
it. He hath spoken and it is well." This was Calvin's 
interpretation of, "Unto Him be glory for ever. Amen." 
Now, in truth, terrible as this Calvinism is, we 
should be as blind as some Christians often have been 
in the matter, if we cannot discern the great vital spirit 
of godliness that lies at the heart of the doctrine. How 
strange that we should think a system could have had 
such mighty, yea, even such glorious power, if there 
had not been a grand heart of holy truth beating warm 
and strong within it. That which is false, base, cruel, 
never has and never will make men saints and heroes : 
" who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?" Not 
by its appalling horrors nor by its awful injustice, could 
Calvinism have done the noble work it did, first in 
Switzerland, then among the Puritans, the Covenanters, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers. No, — but by its profound 
and devoted piety. Oh, who cannot see that there 
is something truly sublime in this complete surrender 
of everything here and hereafter to God ; in this stu- 
pendous exaltation of His claims. " Nay," you exclaim, 
" not in devotion to such a dreadful God as Calvin 
pictured." Ah, brother, thou mayst rest assured of this. 
However we may view the question, most certainly the 
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God of Calvin appeared to Calvin absolutely good, 
wise, holy, perfect. Else He would not have been 
God to him,— else the man never, never could have 
been penetrated with such an absorbing devotedness 
to, adoration of, the Deity. John Calvin must have 
attained to a profound conviction of the perfect wis- 
dom and holiness of God before he could have formed 
his system, to a living faith in the overpowering duty 
of submitting everything to Him, giving up every- 
thing to promote His gloryj which it would be well 
for men in general if they could oftener realize. 
And has not a vital piety, a pre*-eminent godliness, been 
the distinguishmg characteristic of these large bodies 
of men to whom I just referred^ who specially lived 
and died in their leader^s faith ? When we consider 
the life and death of those men, and the burden of 
the fearful doctrmes under which they walked so 
stoutly, even cheerfully, we learn how mighty a power 
to calm and sustain the mind, to strengthen it for the 
greatest enterprizes, toils, and sufferings, as well as even 
to reconcile it to the most horrid doctrines, may be 
found by the human soul in a complete self-surrender 
to an absolutely good and perfect being, in that entire 
reliance upon a God. No mere base and selfish delight 
(as some have deemed) at their own election, or a still 
more base and horrid joy at the damnation of others, 
could ever have given such a living power to Calvin- 
ism.* And indeed in its nobler workings in the 

• Listen to his own words at the close of the twenty-third 
chapter of the third hook of his celebrated Institutes : " There- 
fore we must preach godliness, that God may be worshipped 
aright ; and likewise predestination, that he who hath ears to hear 
of the g;race of God, may glory in God and not in himself" 
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tiobleet liearts, eren the question of their own indi* 
Tidoal election was almost lost in their absorbing de- 
sire for the glory of God. We behold the natural* 
derelopement of the system in the following sketch of 
the celebrated Dr. Hopkins, a Calvinistic clergyman of 
New England, by his friend and pnpil Dr. Channing. 
" He tanght," says Channing, " that sin was introduced 
into the creation and is to be ererlastingly punished 
because evil is necessary to the highest good. To this 
government in which the individual is surrendered to 
the well-being of the whole he required entire and 
cheerful submission. Other Calvinists were willing 
that their neighbours should be predestined to ever* 
lasting misery for the glory of Crod. This noble- 
minded man demanded a more generous and impartial 
virtue, and maintained that we should consent to our 
own perdition, should be willing ourselves to be con- 
demned if the greatest good of the universe, and the 
manifestation of the divine perfections, should so re- 
quire." 

Calvinists 1 are you equal to that? K so, your 
faith is indeed sublime in the midst of its horrors, and 
there might be a halo round your brows. If not, be- 
ware how you dare to hold a faith which requires all 
that perfect disinterestedness to redeem it from the 
charge of being formed in a darker world than this. 

And mark this also. We should naturally say that 
if their religion be based upon such wonderful, disin- 
terested piety, it would prompt those who held it in 
deep sincerity to make great sacrifices. And has it 
not ? Where shall we find more self-denying disinterest- 
ed heroism than among the Covenanters, the Puritans 
and the New England pilgrims ? when and where have 
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greater sacrifices been made than by them, down even 
to the Free-church movement in Scotland ? True, it 
is and always has been sacrifices for the glory of God 
rather than for the good of man. But still sacrifices. 
And this spirit of self-sacrifice, is it not the essential 
feature of Christianity, the grandest element in the 
character and history of Christ ? the indispensable con- 
dition of all true heroism, happiness and success ? , May 
God breathe it once again into the hearts of the chil- 
dren of the Puritans till they honour their fathers in 
deed as begin to do in word ! 

Yes, yes, Calvin and his followers had come to re- 
cognize something far " higher than happiness," (which 
is one of the greatest discoveries man can make,) viz., 
entire submission and service to God. The highest 
among them, as we have seen — I know not whether 
Calvin himself was one of that stamp, but I do believe 
it, for no man ever gave himself, body and soul, more 
wholly to the service of his God — rose to the loftiest 
pitch of disinterestedness and piety that mortal man 
oould attain to, though it was a feeling begotten under 
the saddest of nightmare delusions ; for they realized 
the feeling, to use the words of one of themselves, of 
being " willing to be damned for the glory of God." 

Gain that spirity — only in a wiser, truer form, — and 
you will not be far from the throne of God, and the 
home of Jesus. In truth there is something more 
awfully sublime in that thought even in its perversion, 
than anything we have probably met with or are likely 
to meet with, I believe, this side the grave. That man 
is deeply to be pitied who does not reverence it from 
his inmost heart ; and yet the souls that could conceive 
and realize such disinterested devotion was born ut- 
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tferly, totally depraved, forsooth ! VerUy ttey WWefal* 
tiobler than the imaginary Deity whom they wot* 
shipiped. Strange, is it not, these contradictions in the 
human fnind 1 It should teach us to be very careful 
how we theorise, and speculate, and build up systems, 
on single telts of scripture, without considering the 
context in scripture, the teachings of God in His 
Works, the voice of God in the human soul^ and the 
general simple features of the glorious gospel of Christ* 
Now touching this notion Of total depravity which 
was so important a feature in Calvin's system, what a 
moumM errt)r it originated ili. No One can read 
Calvin's writings without perceiving that the s&me con* 
sutoing desire to exalt and glorify Gt)d Which supported 
his doctrine of predestination, led to his maintaining 
the notion of total depravity. Feeling deeply the real 
sinfulness of his own heart and of human nature, ab- 
horring every approach to self-glorification, and at the 
same time revolting from the Eomish doctrine of 
meritorious works, it seemed to him that the lower he 
oould debase human nature the more he exalted the 
Divine Being; and that in asserting the utter inability 
of man to do or to be anything good except under the 
renewing grace of God, he not only uprooted the papal 
doctrine of Salvation by works, but brought out the 
perfections of God by contrasting them with the de- 
pravity of man. Wonderful, is it not, that he did not 
see that all depreciation of man's nature must be de- 
tracting from the glory of God. For what can we 
know of the perfections of Deity save by His works ? 
And is not man one of the principal works of God 
with which we at least are acquainted? To vilify 
human nature surely is to disparage the Almighty, for 
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He created it, Yea, and more than that. Did He 
not create it in His own image ? What then must be 
the original, if the likeness be so vile P " Nay," it is 
replied, " it was the fall of Adam that made man de- 
praved." But this very fall according to the Calvinists 
must have been all predestined, all arranged and deter- 
mined, beforehand ; moreover Grod created the nature 
of Adam, who first yielded to sin. Therefore, in any 
view of Calvin's system, man's depravity becomes the 
work of God. Christians, verily it is not by heaping 
reproaches upon our common nature that we can best 
glorify God. If it be His work, it must be essentiaUy 
good and noble. '* God has made man upright, but 
he has sought out many inventions." 

It is not, cannot be, our nature that is evil and de- 
praved. That nature is fearfully and wonderfully, yet most 
wisely, beautifully made. Framed it is for the eternal 
progress, the sublime destiny, offered to it; fitted for the 
glorious purposes of the Almighty, mysterious as those 
purposes often seem to the worldly or carnal mind. 
There are indeed good and evil tendencies in our na- 
ture, downward as well as upward impulses ; there is 
free-will granted to us, power of choice and action, and 
there is much temptation as well as sorrow in conse- 
quence. But to speak of beings, so admirably and be- 
nevolently formed, so full of all the elements of Divinity 
and all the endowments of immortality, to speak of 
them as utterly wicked and corrupt, unable to think, 
say or do a single thing that could be pleasing to the 
Almighty or have the slightest worth and virtue in it ; 
and to speak thus under the idea of honouring Gt>d the 
Creator — shows one of the strangest and saddest per- 
versions of a feeling, in itself good and noble, that his- 
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tory, even theological history, records. For the secret 
principle that gave birth to the doctrine, or rather, in 
Calvin's case, which nourished it to such rank and fatal 
luxuriance,(Augustine had long before sown the seeds of 
it in broaching the doctrine of original sin,) the inner feel- 
ing in Calvin's soul, was, as I have said, a profound 
humility and self-abasement before God. It was from 
gazing on the awful greatness and ineffable holiness of 
the Creator, and then turning to look on the world 
around him and into his own soul, that he became so 
penetrated with a sense of the meanness and unworthi- 
ness of man. See the very first chapter of his Institutes. 
Holy men, saith the Eeformer, "the more readily 
know and acknowledge themselves to be earth and dust, 
the nigher they draw to behold the glory of Grod." 
And this humility in its original state is godly and beau- 
tiM. But the poison infused into his doctrine came 
from the outer influence of papal superstitions, which 
could set a money value on human goodness and pur- 
diase heaven by human merits. Alas ! I doubt if all 
the evil formerly done directly by the Eomish Church, 
was greater in amount than the mischief it has indirectly 
caused to Protestant doctrine and practice by the vio- 
lent Teaction of opinion and system which it caused in 
Christian theology and Christian life. I see how mourn- 
fully Calvin's doctrines of predestination, election and 
reprobation sapped the foundations of morality by con- 
founding all ordinary innate notions of right and wrong, 
of justice and benevolence, by outraging the consdenoe, 
by relaxing the springs of moral energy. For not only 
did he preach this arbitrary selection and cruel predes- 
tinarianism, but he and Bez^a actually maintained that 
the Almighty decree of election and reprobation was 
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altogether irrespective even of the fall of Adam, was 
not caused by that sin ; and therefore they took away 
from their theory even the faintest shadow of justice and 
moral indignation against sin that might have been con- 
nected with it. No wonder that the Antinomians have 
risen up to affright their Galvinistio brethren, like the 
apparition of a iiend to midnight sorcerers, uninten- 
tionally evoked by their unhallowed spells. No wonder 
that the plain, simple precepts of the Gospel, the blessed 
sermon on the mount, and the practical example of our 
divine Saviour, should have been so often undervalued 
by the sternest, the most rigid maintainers of Galvin- 
istio godliness. 

And when we consider that other monstrous feature 
of Calvin's system, the arbitrary damnation of myriads 
by their Creator, can we wonder that faith in such a 
system and piety to such a God should have done but 
littie to foster practical benevolence to man? can we won- 
der at the stem hard-heartedness, often the rigid cruelty 
(as in the case of poor Servetus), at the constant crush- 
ing of the holiest, tenderest affections which too often 
characterised the adherents of such creed? And how 
could any generous efforts for the welfare of suffering 
man, all that interest in the tempted, the fallen and 
the outcast which is so divine a feature in Christ and 
Christianity, how could they be cherished, stimulated 
by the dark and gloomy faith which reviled and black- 
ened our common nature, which held it up to scorn and 
ignominy, as unworthy of aught but oblivion and eternal 
damnation ? In the piety, not in the benevolence, of 
his church, can the Calvinist rejoice. 

We must reverence Calvin for his earnestness, inde- 
fatigable zeal, indomitable steadfastness, for his purity. 
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and, above all, for his piety. We can forgive him his 
bigotry, his ceaseless stirring up of strife, his bitter 
persecutions of those who taught what he believed to 
be soul-destroying error. Nay, we can pardon him the 
remorseless crueltyi the almost savage animosity, with 
which he pursued to a terrible death the learned, 
amiable, and pious Servetus, — even as we forgive Saul 
of Tarsus for the martyrdom of Stephen, — ^for all this 
was the natural, almost the only, course that could be 
followed by a man thoroughly in earnest, devoutly 
holding such a creed as Calvin's in such an age. These 
were the sins of his age, of his zeal, of his faith. But 
we cannot be reconciled to him as a theologian for so 
cruelly crushing man's affections, for so fatally under- 
mining the great foundations of morality, of justice, of 
right, for so utterly breaking up all reverence for the 
noblest work of God — ^the soul of man. 

Nevertheless, woe to us if we fail to nourish our 
own piety, to quicken our own disinterestedness, to 
stimulate our own zeal, by contemplating the eminent 
godliness, the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice, the untiring, 
unconquerable energy of this great man and his worthy 
disciples. While we fear and shun their errors of 
heart and head, may we strive evermore to realize the 
devout aspiration of their lives, — " Oh ! the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of Grod ! 
. . . . Tor of Him, and through Him, and to 

Him, are all things. To Him be glory for ever. 
Amen." 
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Then said Jesus unto his disciples. If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my sake shall find it — Matthew 
XVI. 24, 26, 

Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ's sake : for 
when I am weak, then am I strong. — 2 Corinthians xii. 10. 

Akb so we might float along on the tide of Scripture 
extracts, and when we had quoted all the exhortations 
of our Lord to self-denial and labours of love, aU the 
generous responses of his enthusiastic, self-sacriiicing 
apostles, all the affecting incidents in our Eedeemer's life, 
that could move us to love and serve him, all the proofs 
of the mighty power with which his disciples were drawn 
to him in love and ardent zeal, we should have done 
something to enable ourselves to understand the spirit 
and the life of one of the most extraordinary men that 
ever devoted themselves to the service of Christ. 

Accustomed as most Protestants, and not a few 
Eoman Catholics, have been, to hear Jesuits and Jesuit- 
ism denounced as full of falsehood, fraud, tyranny, re- 
dolent of domestic misery, having a dark mysterious 
horror associated with the term Jesuits, knowing that 
in sober sadness there must have been a vast amount 

NO. III. F 
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of evil and sin wrought by them, and inherent in their 
very system, else their name would not have become 
proverbial in so many countries for sophistry and deceit, 
or their approach dreaded like a pestilence, — ^Protestant 
Christians naturally fancy that the " Founder of the 
Jesuits" must in character have resembled his spiritual 
offspring. They imagine him an unscarupolbus, cruel, 
dark, deceitful man, full of the fiercest lust for power, 
utterly regardless of the means to be employed if he 
could only compass his unrighteous ends, and cloaking 
his vile purposes under the worst of hypocrisies^ a pre- 
tended zeal for religion. 

Was not this the notion commonly held by English- 
men till within a comparatively recent period, and even 
still retaining its hold on the minds of large numbers ? 

And yet, when we look into the fects of his life, into 
the inner workings of his spirit, we find that the 
Founder of this dread Order of Jesuits was such a 
follower of Jesus (in spirit — ^I speak not of his doc- 
trines) as Jesus would have loved — ^yes, with a love that 
we may strive hard during the remainder of our Hves 
to win, and die without obtaining. 

The first essential requisite for any man who seeks, 
in love and obedience to Jcfsus, to ^exercise a wide- 
spread influence upon his race, who desires to live an 
heroic life, to serve God and man faithfully, is, that he 
should have renounced all other objects of pursuit, — 
that he should have subjected all other desires to that 
which he enthrones as the ruling passion of his life. 
Eenunciation of all worldly and selfish purposes, entire 
single-hearted consecration to the work Wore him, is 
as plainly essential to success fts it is to faithfulness. 

There was a rich young man who once came to the 
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Lord of Calvary, and asked the way to inherit eternal 
life ; '* and Jesus, looking on him, loved him." But 
that young ruler turned away from the* Messiah, — 
" sorrowfully" it is true, — ^but still turned away from 
him, for Jesus asked him to sacrifice all his worldly 
wealth; and this poor rich young man '* had great pos- 
sessions." Never perhaps had man greater worldly 
possessions of every kind to abandon than Ignatius 
Loyola, when he heard what he deemed the call to 
follow Christ. But he renounced them all — afi. His 
darling passions, his deepest antipathies, war and chi- 
valry, a beloved mistress, martial fame, broad lands, 
an ancient title, yea even Biscayan pride, he renounced 
them all, and took '' pleasure in infirmities, reproaches, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's 
sake," for " the love of Christ constrained" him. But 
then the rich yoimg man of Palestine turned away from 
the Saviour btfore the crucifixion. That Saviour has 
had greater power since. "And I, if I be lifted up, 
shall draw all men unto me :" this was a prophecy from 
dying lips, the fulfilment of which shall yet girdle the 
earth with Christian heroes and saints. 

In the year of our Lord 1491, at the castle of 
Loyola, in the north of Spain, was bom the youngest 
son of an ancient and noble family. When that young 
scion of a haughty lUie was opening his eyes upon our 
wondrous world, far away in Grermany, as it has been 
graphically observed, " a little fair-haired Martin Lu- 
ther, eight years old, was gathering fagots with his 
mother in the woods of Mansfeld." * What work that 

• "Characteristics of Genius." Chapman. Art. "The Foun- 
der of the Jesuits," to the author of which interesting essay 
I beg to make special acknowledgments, 
r 2 
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infant and that child were to do before they died ! 
Not in harmonious loving co-operation. Oh ! no. 
They served, as they believed, one Master — ^but far 
otherwise than in one way. 

At the early age of six years the Spanish boy was 
sent as a page to the conrt of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
''Handsome, intelligent, proud and ambitious," ac- 
cording to the able writer just quoted, he made rapid 
progress in all the accomplishments, exercises and in- 
trigues of the head-quarters of chivalry : he drank his 
fill of this world's pleasures and excitements — ^flattered, 
beloved, admired, from childhood up to man's estate. 
"Endowed with a lively imagination and an ardent 
temperament," says another writer, " he became dis- 
tinguished in war and gallantry, and first applied his 
talents, which were destined afterwards to such different 
purposes, to the composition of poetry." Thus sing- 
ing, loving, fighting, enjoying, he reached his thirtieth 
year. And then, — while Luther was maJdng Europe 
tremble with an approaching earthquake — ^a strange 
and fearful storm swept over that young soldier's life. 
In the citadel of Pampeluna, during the French war, 
he compelled the little garrison to withstand the huge 
battalions of France j and while fighting bravely in the 
breach, was mowed down by a cannon shot, and made 
prisoner of war. His enemies admiring his bravery, 
with true chivalrous feeling had him carried to his ances* 
tral home among the mountains of G.uipuzeoa. There, 
with a broken leg, unskilfully set, for weeks he lan- 
guished on a sick and weary bed. In his impetuous 
eagerness to have the symmetry of the limb recovered 
from its deformity, he endured the most painful opera- 
tions. But all in vain. He slowly sank beneath the 
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double load of physical anguish and profound despair ; 
for his brilliant life appeared to have received a fatal 
blow : and though it is improbable that he would have 
been received again with less favour in court and camp 
ki consequence of what would have been deemed most 
honourable wounds, it is certain that, enfeebled with 
suffering and illness, he fell into the deepest dejection. 
In a state of utter exhaustion he was given over by 
his medical attendants. Then, in the silence and dark- 
aess of the night, he beheld a vision, or dreamed a 
dream. The apostle Peter gazed upon him with be- 
nignant, pitying eye, and spoke to him words of com- 
fort. Ignatius Loyola awoke to life and health. In 
his hours of convalescence he called for books of 
diivalry and romances to amuse the tedious hours. 
They searched the castle in vain, and brought him 
instead all that they could find, — ^musty lives of some 
old saints, St. Benedict, St. Francis, St. Dominic. 
Something struck him in the life of St. Francis which 
reminded him of his own blessed dream. The book 
ik&t had probably been at first thrown aside in despair, 
^was read again and again. His imagination and af- 
fections, his chivalrous devotedness and enthusiastic 
courage, were all powerfully appealed to by the history 
of the toils, dangers, sufferings, piety of these holy men. 
Dreams of glorious conquest, of heroic enterprise, 
once again fiUed his soul. But it was no longer 
thoughts of eanial warfare. He mused over the me- 
lancholy fate of the Holy Sepuldire and of the sacred 
soil of Palestine. He remembered how the flower of 
Europe's chivalry had once streamed forth to rescue 
that sepulchre at the sword's point from the hands of 
tibe Infidels. He burned to save the earthly memorials 
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of the Redeemer from degradation, to convert the ene- 
mies of the Cross to the Chnrch of Christ ; but not by 
lance and sword. He resolved to enlist in the army 
of Jesus ; to consecrate himself to the glorious service 
of the Saviour, and dedicate his life to/the cause in 
which those brave saints had toiled and died. With 
his whole soul burning with sacred ardour to engage in 
this spiritual warfare, he rose from his bed of sickness 
and bade adieu to his feudal halls ; stripped himself of 
rank, wealth, and honour; renounced, not only all 
worldly pleasures and pursuits, but even his darling 
passion for military glory and woman's smiles; and 
finally, ** quenched for ever his cherished love," saith 
the historian, " for a noble lady of the court of Castile." 
Thenceforth he devoted himself to religious exercises, 
superstitious penances, and disinterested labours of 
Christian charity, with a zeal a»i a comtancy whidk 
few even in the calendar of saints have equalled, pro- 
bably none surpassed. The resolves formed in sick- 
ness did not, — ^as we too constantly behold,— niid 
not melt away before the beams of returning health 
and strength. With many struggles and tears, with 
vehement watching, fasting, and prayer, through 
spiritual conflicts of the severest kind, Ignatius Loyola, 
the Biscayan noble, held on his course, became a poor, 
suffering, despised servant of Jesus, " and with iron 
will binds himself to poverty, chastity, pain, self-denial 
and reproach." As a confessing pilgrim at the monas- 
tery of Monserrat he received mighty aid and encou- 
ragement from the chief-confessor, John Chanones, and 
having exchanged his rich knightly habiliments for 
" the coarse gown and simple sandals" of a common 
pilgrim, he turned his steps towards Manresa, a small 
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town in the neighboiufhood, where he remained for 
some time engaged in works of chanty and penance, 
until he was almost worshipped as a Saint. To avoid 
the self-glorification which the homage of the wondering 
multitude tended to cherish in his soul» Loyola retired to 
a cave in a rook near Manresa, where he passed through 
terrible spiritual ocmfiicts and endured most severe self- 
inflicted bodily sufferings. Agitated by hopes and fears, 
sometimes by transports of joy, and again by profoundest 
despondency, he felt his soul to be the battle-ground 
of the contending spirits of good and eviL " One day 
at length," says a biographer, " he awakened as from a 
dream; his imagination had pourtxayed to his mind 
the visiUe representation of heavenly mysteries : with 
tears of joy he graie&JOiy acknowledged the blessings 
vouchsafed to him, and^ refreshed in spirit^ he arose a 
new and mightier man ;" — ^but still dwelt in solitude. 
So has it been with all true earnest men while they are 
passing through the great conflicts of soul in which 
they have to do battle with fierce passions and strong 
temptations. Not until they have to a great extent 
overcome the world and the flesh, not until they have 
fought and conquered the spirit of evil in their own 
hearts, do they walk among crowds, and stand up 
among the people to work up<» the world. Spurious 
heroes and fictitious saints, on the contrary, whose 
ruling passion is ambition, (whether a love of notoriety 
or a lust for power,) as soon as they have conceived 
their enterprizes and felt their strength, rush vehe- 
mently into the crowded haunts of men, talk and work 
so as to be seen of aU, and have little spiritual life save 
under the excitement of the presence of numbers, and 
the huzzas of admiring crowds. 
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After some time spent in this cavern, he journeyed 
on to Barcelona, there to wait till he could embark for 
Eome on his way to the Holy Land. Here the great 
trial of his himulity, self-denial and devotedness com- 
menced. Hours might be occupied in describing all 
the labours he went through, all the insults he meekly 
endured ; how he nursed the sick, strove to convert the 
sinful, and taught little children in the streets ; how, 
when the desires of the flesh tempted him, he fasted, 
and prayed, and applied the knotted scourge to his 
back ; how, when former feelings of pride and vanity 
assailed him, he employed a person to recount to him 
his sins and infirmities, and even courted insults by 
the vileness of his appearance ; while his '* Spiritual 
Exercises," a work composed chiefly at this time, shows 
us, by a glimpse into the man's spirit, the accordance 
between his inner and outer Ufe. 

Having received the benediction of Pope Adrian VI., 
he set sail from Venice to Cyprus, and on the voyage 
met with much reproach and indignity from his efforts to 
convert the sailors. Having, at length, arrived at the 
Holy City whose sacred memories had dwelt in his in- 
most soul, having wept and prayed on the ground con- 
secrated by the love of him who " died for all," he 
proceeded to offer his services for the conversion of the 
infidel, to the Pope's Vicar. Those services were re- 
jected, and he was peremptorily commanded to return 
at once to Europe. We may conceive if we can the 
misery in his heart at that moment. It is coTnparch 
tively easy for men like Loyola to act and even to 
suffer. But to " stand and wait" to " serve the Lord," 
— ^to be denied, — haughtily, coolly crossed in his' 
dearest purposes, without the shadow of a reason being 
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vouchsafed, can we not imagine tlie boiling gulf of con* 
tending passions in the fiery soldier's breast ? — ^all his 
ardent desires crashed, all his glorious dreams dis- 
pelled, the purpose for which he had made such pro- 
digious sacrifices apparently ruined. But to him the 
command of the representative of the Pope was the 
command of heaven. Meekly he bowed in silent sub- 
mission. And yet had he not been disappointed thus, 
what would the world have heard of him ? what woidd 
have been his influence compared with what it has 
been, and still is P He might have converted a few 
Turks, and then probably been slain for his presump- 
tion. How little can we foresee ! Therefore the sor- 
row was not the less to Loyoku He knew not what 
was in store for him. 

Calmly he returned to Barcelona, not with vociferous 
outcries and vehement complaints to Papal authority, 
but with silent, devout trust. Not with subdued cou- 
rage and exhausted enthusiasm, still less with sullen 
indifference, or recreant despair. Never does Ignatius 
Loyola seem greater than in this crisis of his history. 
He bent himself quietly to the humblest duties; — 
duties without excitement in them, that could bring no 
profit or renown ; — humble, dreary work, so different 
from his darling visions. And while he strove to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of education which he believed lay 
in the way of his effectually serving Jesus, and wrestled 
with the difficulties of Latin verbs, he still tended the 
sick, strove with the vicious, and taught the children 
as diligently as before. 

On his return to Barcelona he sought the assistance 
of Jerome Ardebala for instruction in Latin, and learn- 
ing generaUy. A pious lady of the name of Isabella 
f5 
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Bosel, provided for his livelihood during his stay there. 
He was ultimately obliged to leave in consequeHce of 
the attempts upon his life by the profligate lovers of a 
convent of abandoned nuns whose irregularities he had 
attempted to reform. 

So far, however, he had found himself, under God, 
equal to his trials. But when at the end of two more 
years he began preaching what he deemed saving truth 
to the students of the university of Alcala, the offices 
of the terrible Inquisition seized on him ; he was cast 
into prison for several weeks on charges of heresy, and 
at length forbidden altogether to preach. We may 
well believe this was the saddest trial of all. Now, 
indeed, life lies desolate before him. How can it be 
endured P " With reverence he remonstrated," quoth 
the biographer, " and was sharply answered that he 
should not preach novelties. * I did not think,' sadd 
he, raising his calm, devout countenance," (and those 
who have seen the exquisite painting by Rubens can 
imagine what that countenance was like,) " and looking 
the Vicar-General full in the face, • I did not think, 
that to preach Jesus Christ was a novelty amongst you. 
I appeal to the Archbishop.' " Well is it added, that 
if Luther could have heard him at that moment he 
would have recognized him as a fellow labourer. 
Nearer, much nearer, are sincere servants of Christ to 
one another than they oft imagine. 

After tedious delays and further severe imprisonment 
at Salamanca, for repeating the crime of preaching, he 
saw there was no door open to him in Spain, and he 
went to Paris in February 1528, intending to complete 
his imperfect education there, until Providence should 
open out a path for his unconquerable energies. Here, 
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at length, he found sympathy ; and in the little sub* 
terranean chapel of Montmartre, in August 1534, six 
friends bound themselyes with him to proceed to Pa- 
lestine in two years' time for Loyola's cherished dream 
of converting the Saracens ; or, if prevented in this 
undertaking till a certain time had elapsed, they 
vowed then to devote themselves to any service to 
which the Pope might consecrate them.'*' While in 
Paris he was treacherously robbed of a little sum of 
money which he had confided to the care of a friend ; 
and a weary journey he went on foot to pardon, com- 
fort and assist the poor wretch who had thus betrayed 
his trust. But time will not permit us to follow this 
wonderful man much further through his eventful 
career. Suffice it to say, that after being again tried 
by the Inquisition and acquitted, — after spending every 
hour that he could snatch from rest and study in the 
most ardent and self-sacrificing labours to reclaim 
the guilty, arouse the thoughtless, and relieve the 
wretched, — ^he and his companions met in Italy, acoord*- 
ing to appointment. Anxiously they waited for the 
means of sailing for the Holy Land, but the war raging 
between the Christians and Turks prevented them till the 
prescribed time was past. Then he calmly renounced 
for ever his long-cherished hopes, founded the Order of 
the Jesuits, and sought through them, not to convert 
the Moslem only, but the whole world, to Christ, ac- 
cording to his view of what Christianity was. His 

• As they received the sacrament from one of their number, 
Peter Faber(who was a priest,) in the silence and darkness of that 
subterranean sanctuary, what a striking subject for the painter's 
skill must have been presented by their rapt enthusiastio lookr^ 
and attitudes, under the solemn xafluences of the place and hour. 
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system receiyed the Papal sanction in 1640; and 
thenceforward, till his death, he laboured incessantly as 
the presiding genius of the vast institution which, 
spreading with extraordinary rapidity, extended its 
ramifications in the course of thirty years through most 
parts of the known world. Having lived to see the 
Order of the '* Company or Battalion of Jesus'* (as he 
named his disciples) carrying on the holy war against 
heresy, ignorance, and sin, with such amazing success, 
driving back the Protestants in Germany, civilizing 
the heathen in Africa, India, and America, teaching 
the young, praying with the sick, succouring the poor, 
reclaiming the vicious everywhere, — Ignatius Loyola, 
whilom a grandee of Spain, anon an outcast beggar, 
and then a potentate mightier than conqueror or king, 
serenely yielded up his breath in the eternal city, at the 
age of 75, July 31, 1566. The last word upon his 
lips, we are told, when his weeping brethren bowed 
themselves to listen, was " Jesus." Thus he lived, and 
so he died. 

Christians of eveiy sect, what do you think of this 
man ? Do you understand him P do you understand 
his work P Do you scoff at him P or turn contemp- 
tuously from him as a fanatical dreamer, or, it may be, 
as a scheming hypocrite P Oh! would to Heaven we had 
but the spirit of such a fanatic, such a hypocrite, more 
prevalent among, us now 1 I do not speak of his mind. 
It was narrow. I do not speak of his system, of his 
views, of his doctrines. I believe they were impreg- 
nated with some very grievous errors. But I do speak 
of the man's soul, of the spirit of devoted, self-sacrificiug 
zeal in the cause of Christ and God which filled and 
fined him; and I know that if that cause is ever to 
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triumph on earth, and bring earth to heaven, it must 
be by such men as the first of the Jesuits, — trained 
under more perfect influences, — arising up in our midst. 
Let us look into this matter a little. In order to 
consider the influence he has had, and is destined still 
to have, upon the church and on the world, by his cha- 
racter and works (according to the rule heretofore laid 
down), we need not occupy ourselves much in regard to 
previous theological errors. The spread of the Lu- 
theran Beformation certainly gave a definite form in his 
later years to the movements and enterprises he under- 
took ; but the chief outward influences that operated 
on him were the institutions and practices of chivalry, 
the memory of the crusades, the lives of the saints, and 
the imposing claims of the vast hierarchy of Bome. 
Hence the influence of his views, principles, system, 
has been almost entirely ecclesiastical, not theological. 
We can easily believe how disastrous that influence has 
too often been. There were two radical errors which 
formed the root of the whole system, and have natu- 
rally produced whatever amount of evil the tree has 
bome. The first was the principle of bringing the 
whole spiritual being, conscience, affections, will, into 
subjection to human authority ; the second was a 
theological doctrine, viz., that there was no salyation 
but in the church of Bome.'*' Both the principle and 
the doctrine were entwined round the inmost heart of 
Loyola, and of course he made them the soul of his 
system. The absolute submission which he had shown 
to his superiors in the church, and the entire conse- 
cration of body and soul to the service of the Pope as 

* I need not say that he had the usual low ideas of salvation 
then pretalent 
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the representative of Christ, he required as implicitly 
from all his followers. 

Hence, of course, hare arisen the most exclusive bi- 
gotry, the most unjustifiable invasion of the heaven-bom 
rights of conscience, and the most despotic tyranny over 
the spiritual life of all whom the Jesuits could influence.* 
Hence also arose that most fatal sin, (a sin in the eyes 
of both Catholic and Protestant,) which, though un- 
foreseen by their great founder, naturally corrupted 
more or less extensively the minds of his followers,— 
viz., a practical belief that the end justifies the means, 
and that obedience to their ecclesiastical superiors 
absolved them from the ordinary obligations of morality. 
They were bound to obedience to the general of their 
Order, and the various grades of subordinate officials, by 
obligations as stringent as those which compel the sol- 
dier to obey his officer. Hence " a Jesuitical principle ** 
has become a bye- word and reproach. This " entire 
devotion of the Order to the Holy See," which became 
the prominent feature of the body, was not primarily 
contemplated by Loyola. It was an after-thought 
gradually evolved. His first grand impulse to his work 
certainly was his desire to convert the Moslem to 
Christ. It was one of the evil consequences of his 
military education and prejudices. 

Nevertheless, most admirable lessons are still to be 
learned irom this extraordinary institution ; as the 
world may yet discover. The careful attention he 

♦ There are great truths, however, involved in this question 
of spiritual authority, which some Protestant dissenters have 
too much lost sight of, — too much either for their own welfare, 
or for the digpaity, usefulness, and happiness of those whom 
they select as their teachers. 
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caused to be paid to the matruction of youth, the noble 
spirit of charity inculcated generally, and to the inmates 
of hospitals and prisons especially, the provision made 
for the encouragement of learning, the precautions 
against accumulation of wealth (the want of which pre- 
cautions had been fatal to so many previous orders), 
the deep interest to be taken in the conversion of the 
heathens at home and abroad, with the strict tempe- 
rance and chastity enforced, — all these have been noble 
results of the life and labours of the Spanish knight. 
Especially striking and worthy of imitation, as of admi- 
ration, was the anxiety he displayed to accomplish the 
two-fold object, so often so fatally divided by Christian 
professors. While he thirsted with consuming desire 
for the conversion of souls to Gk>d, he knew that men 
must themselves be converted before they could help 
much to save others. And he combined with won- 
derful power the double object of giving to his disciples 
the most careful training and self-culture, and of at the 
same time animating them to unwearied eflforts for the 
salvation of mankind. Truly it was a grand institution, 
the parallel of which the world has never yet seen. 

And when we reflect upon the extraordinary effects 
which it has accomplished by the union of discipline, 
method, obedience, and single-hearted devotedness, we 
may be well assured that Jesuitism has an important 
lesson to teach the world. Individual thought, energy, 
and spiritual life, cannot indeed be overrated. But the 
necessity of disciplined, methodical co-operation of large 
numbers for the accomplishment of important moral 
and spiritual purposes, is much nmkrrated in these 
days by many earnest men whose usefulness is thereby 
seriously crippled, and who might learn some great les- 
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present they hate or despise. Look, on the one hand, 
to the vast physical effects accomplished during the last 
five thousand years by the mighty military organizations 
which have laid desolate the earth. Theirs was a work 
chiefly of destruction, but partly of preservation, the 
preservation of order, civil government, and law. But 
whatever may have been the objects for which armies 
have been drilled, and organized, all must admit, both 
that such organization has been carried to a wonderful 
height of perfection, and that the warrior's work, whe- 
ther for good or for evil, has, with marvellous faithful- 
ness and skill, been accomplished. 

Look again, on the other hand, to the enormous 
amount of physical, moral, spiritual evil to be removed 
from the face of the earth, from the midst of society, 
and from the depths of the soul. Consider how very 
meagre have been the conquests won during those five 
thousand years over the realms of evil by the servants 
of Grod, — ^how even at the present day, with all the 
mighty aid of science and art, and the far greater help 
of a divine religion, sin and suffering, to so great an 
extent, firmly maintain their ground, nay, sometimes 
are even manifestly gaining upon the kingdom of light. 
Are not the children of this world often wiser in their 
generation than the children of light ? 

I believe the latter to have been almost culpably 
blind to the great lessons they should have learned 
from the facts connected with military organizations. 
The enthusiastic soldier and saint of Spain understood 
something of the matter, and we see the results. When 
will all Christians comprehend it too ? Fa* e9t ab hoite 
doceri. 
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I need not observe that I am far from expressing 
approbation of many portions of Loyola's plans and 
institutions, still less of much of the spirit that per-* 
vades them. But we may feel assured that if a new and 
better era is in store for us, it will be accompanied and 
incalculably promoted by an application to moral and 
spiritual purposes, of the lessons to be learnt from mar* 
tial heroeS) and from Loyola's sway. I am weU aware 
that the highest and deepest interests of man, as well 
as his loftiest and profoundest thoughts and feelings, 
lie quite beyond the immediate sphere or influence of 
any organization. That which is most important, most 
valuable, cannot be produced by machinery or organi- 
zation, however perfect. But the spirit, in this world, 
needs matter to work with and through. It needs ma* 
ehinery to gioe effect to its jputyfoaeSy and a body in which 
and by which to develope its spiritual Itfe. And without 
such outward system, — such visible forms and institu* 
tions, — that inner life will either wither and perish, or 
Linguish in useless, selfish unproductiveness. Neverthe- 
less, I not only admit but would proceed strenuously to 
maintain that it is not in the outward works of Ignatius 
Loyola that we shall chiefly find the beneficial influence 
he has exerted on the best interests of mankind, even 
up to this day ; still less what he is still destined to 
wield. As the outward theological and even ecclesi- 
astical influences that wrought upon him were as no- 
thing compared with the inner characteristics of the 
man, so the power going forth from his soul and his 
life infinitely transcends any effect produced hitherto 
or perhaps yet to come from his system. 

Eor just consider again what manner of spirit this 
man was of; what sort of life he led. Looking at the 
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whole range of history, I doubt if any man ever more 
thoroughly realised, (there have been many others who 
have equalled him), the sobhrne ideal of Christianity, 
viz., an entire renunciation of self, of self-seeking and 
self-indulgence in all their varied forms. 

Was there an animal passion he did not subdue ? a 
worldly desire he did not renounce ? a single impulse 
or a solitary principle he did not sacrifice to his idea 
of duty, and in the service of Jesus ? Did any man 
ever more resolutely, perseveringly deny himself, and 
take up his cross, bear it, and bleed upon it, than he P 
Did any man ever show a deq)er consciousness of the 
claims that Christ and Gk)d had upon him, and of what 
it was to be ** not worthy" of his crucified Lord ? I 
know of none save him who wrote to the Corinthians 
his notion of what was to be done " for Christ's sake ;" 
and with the apostles of Jesus who had beheld their 
Bedeemer I do not desire to compare him. But I 
feel this, that the ^mt in him and in them was the 
same in kind, though equal light with them was not 
then granted to him. And I believe that he and they 
will meet with tears of joy in a brighter world ; in the 
home of the crucified One they loved so well ; in the 
presence of Him who is Light and Love, in whom there 
is no darkness at all. 

But we may be told that there was too much of a 
spirit of asceticism, of fanaticism, nay even of hj'po- 
crisy. 

Let us consider. Asceticism — it is an ugly word. 
What does it mean P Self-denial, living hardly, giving 
up all the luxuries, even comforts, of life, enduring the 
rigours of self-infiicted mortifications and penances. 
Now, considering how much we are all naturally in- 
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dined to self-indulgence and animal comforts, how 
much the flesh generally oppresses the spirit, one would 
think at first that such seU'-denial was rather beneficial 
than othermse. No donbt it may be carried to excess. 
Then it is, of course, injurious and improper. But, 
after all, surely it is a fault on the right sidei No such 
very great harm is likely to arise from extreme self- 
denial on the part of mankind. Truly we want a good 
deal of stimulus to help us to practise sufficient self- 
denial. But it may be done from, improper motives, 
from superstitious hopes and fears, from ambition, 
vanity, and so forth. Then it is the motive that is 
wrong. Certainly Loyola partook of the Boman Ca- 
tholic superstitions of his time to a great extent ; and 
he may, in the outset of his reformed career, when 
smarting under the stings of remorse, have looked on 
self-mortification and self-denial too much as an end in 
themselves, as actions and suffermgs possessing merit, 
which, of course, was a great error. But I do not see 
how we can doubt that for the most part he was so 
deeply absorbed in far higher ends that he practised 
asceticism chiefly as a means to attain those ends. He 
mortified the flesh that he might bring it into subjection 
to the spirit, that he might be pure from carnal pas- 
sions, and sanctified to the service of his God. He 
denied himself, and endured '* hardness," according to 
the advice of St. Paul to Timothy, that he might be " a 
good soldier of the Cross." He, doubtless, often erred 
in judgment in these matters, and had the narrow su- 
perstitious views thereon which belonged to his church ; 
but a man thoroughly possessed as he evidently was 
with such great and noble objects, had but little room 
left in his soul for low and petty feelings. 
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In this matter of asceticism we may observe how, by 
a strong reaction of feeling, Protestants generally en- 
tertain a pleasant disapprobation of anything like self- 
inflicted austerities, mortification, and severe self-denial. 
They rightly dread the tendency which these practices 
have too often had to cherish a spirit of vain glory and 
self-righteousness, as well as superstitious reliance for 
salvation upon meritorious works* But under the in- 
fluence of this reaction they have too much lost sight 
of an important truth, viz., that our tendencies to self- 
indulgence, and to self-seeking generally, are so power- 
ful and deep-seated that, unless we occasionally practise 
self-denial and even endure self-inflicted austerities, the 
temptations to live an effeminate, self-inddgent life, as 
for as we have the power, will too often prove irresist- 
ible. And one of the best means for rooting out our 
innate selfishness, for preparing ourselves to act gene- 
rously on small occasions, and heroically in great op- 
portunities, for learning to bear cheerfully the burdens 
and trials of life, unquestionably is to make sacrifices 
and to " endure hardness/' or hardships, when no ne- 
cessity demands them, save the necessity of always pre- 
paring ourselves to act nobly and well. 

But leaving this subject, what as to the charge of 
vanity P To say that Loyola never felt this weakness 
after he had stripped off his knightly spurs woidd 
be ridiculous. But to suppose that it could have had 
much sway over him after having so thoroughly hum- 
bled himself as he did at Barcelona, where the very 
children in the streets hooted at him for his mean and 
squalid appearance, especially after he had wholly con- 
secrated himself with absorbing enthusiasm to labour- 
ing for the conversion of the Turks as an obscure mis- 
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sionary, is to show a great ignorance of the hnman 
heart. No doubt he often felt its tempting whispers, 
for it was a part of his very nature, but he battled with 
it resolutely, as many deeply interesting details of his 
life display ; and its assaults, like those of every temp- 
tation sternly resisted, grew weaker and weaker, till they 
doubtless wholly ceased. John Chanones, of Montserrat, 
was ever remembered by him with deepest gratitude for 
the aid and Hght he gave him, first in discovering, and 
then in crushing, spiritual pride and vanity. 

" But was he not very proud P " Yes, by nature ; 
and to subdue it he begged his bread from door to 
door. Proud! When we have learned of Jesus to 
wash a poor brother's feet, to perform the lowest, 
meanest offices of love for those who have no claim 
upon us, and who never can recompense us, we shall 
be in no mood to stigmatize as vain or proud this poor 
weary brother of ours — Ignatius Loyola, while we bc^ 
hold him moving like an angel of light among the 
loathsome haunts of misery, disease, and sin. 

" But he was fanatical." And what does this word 
mean ? Like " Asceticism," something bad if used by a 
good man, and something good if used by a bad one. 
It is the bad side of a good thing. It means the excess 
of enthusiasm. Lukewarm, selfish, cold-blooded people, 
find it useful for sneering at all generous enthu- 
siasm which they cannot understand, all disinterested 
ardour which does not seem to them consistent with 
that sober steadiness, prudence, and measured propriety, 
which is their ideal of excellence. Yet, no doubt, 
" fanaticism" may express what is unquestionably evil. 
But, as in regard to Asceticism, so in order to deter- 
mine whether we should caU anything enthusiasm, or 
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fanaticism, we must know the motives and the objects 
of the person. Judging Loyola by this rule, I con- 
fess I see in him a great deal of enthusiasm, but not 
much fjBmaticism. 

''Ambition!" Yes, he was ambitious. But this again 
is a quality whose merit or demerit depends so much 
upon the feelings, views, and motives connected with 
it. Ignatius Loyola was ambitious of being a faithful 
soldier in the service of Jesus, of bringing souls to sal- 
vation, of doing good in every way opened to him ; but 
worldly ambition he left behind him when he took a 
long farewell of his lordly home, of his friends, his 
knighthood, and his sword. Self-aggrandizement, 
which is the true soul of evil in ambition, was not the 
beacon that lured him on when he journeyed on bare 
and weary feet to Barcelona, when he sailed for Jeru- 
salem, when he looked down from Montmartre's 
heights on Paris. Good friends, — indeed we have not 
so much disinterested excellence, in this fair world of 
ours, that we can afford to slander and soil it when it is 
granted to our wearied sight* Especially is it needful 
that we be quick to recognise excellence in those of 
opposite views and in a different church from our own. 
For verily prejudice is apt to blind us. And then this 
talk about hypocrisy. Men pky the hypocrite to serve 
some base purpose of their own, to gain selfish ends or 
to flee from selfish fears. ^Show us one base, selflsh 
end that the founder of the Jesuits sought to compass. 
He has had enemies enou^ among zealous Protestants 
to make this plain could it have been proved. But 
the unselfish purposes of his life lie too transparent to 
be mistaken. And as for fmn \ — a man who lived as 
he did, who had renounced everything the world could 
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tempt him with, who had dared to seek a mission 
among the Turks of Palestine, could have had no fear> 
save that of God. 

The faults, then, of Loyola were such as we have 
seen. The eirors both in Ms principles and his system 
were mainly what have been described. Advancing light 
and knowledge, in this world, will destroy their perni- 
cious influence, and develope their genuine worth, even 
as the perfect light of a higher world will perhaps, 
ere this, have purified their author from whatever evil 
taint they may have derived from, or communicated to, 
his own devoted spirit. 

Amidst many dim perplexities and trying doubts, in 
which every age indeed is fruitful, thus much, at least, 
we may see clearly, — ^That it is this chivalrous, devoted, 
self-sacrificing spirit, shining so brightly forth from 
the soul and fife of Loyola, which we especially need 
for a true reform and a vital developement of the EeH- 
gious Life of the Christian Church at the present day. 
As our bodies grow by assimilating to themselves 
whatsoever is needed and nourishing, from the various 
and opposite elements around them, so our spiritual 
fife, and our church, which is our spiritual body, can 
only grow by taking up and incorporating with itself 
whatever various and opposite excellences it can find. 
When we look at the intense enthusiasm, the mighty 
ardour, with which Loyola laboured, and then consider 
Jesuitism, we feel ready to exdaim, " Can this be all ? 
Was it for this poor, often pernicious, result, for these 
bigotted and narrow principles, for this despotic subju- 
gation of human intellect, conscience, aflfections, will, — 
was it for results like these that Loyola spended, and 
was spent, so grandly?" No. For something far 
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nobler. To breathe into all who will study his life and 
character the same devoted, undaunted, unworldly 
spirit that animated him ; to teach us how we ought to 
labour, and suffer, and deny ourselves for the sake of 
Christ and humanity. As the heroic German gave to 
the Church of Christ a new sense of the personal na- 
ture of religion, and an indestructible consciousness of 
individual rights with regard to it — as the stem 
Frenchman gave a glorious impulse to the Church, that 
will never be lost, in respect to piety and self-surrender 
to God — as Munzer and Zwingle applied Christianity 
to the world's daily doings, pleading for justice as 
well as doctrine, for freedom as well as faith — ^so this 
noble Spaniard contributed the element of chivalrous 
self-sacrifice, devoted self-denial, and, above all, a spirit 
of benevolence, of compassion for the guilty, of sym- 
pathy with the wretched, that, until lately, has been 
too much a stranger to the Protestant Church. The 
Roman Catholic Church with her " Brothers of Mercy" 
and "Sisters of Charity"* has somewhat excelled us 
in that vital point. Let us take up this element of 
" life" into our system, freely ; it were best not to neg- 
lect it. 

And indeed that wonderful union of loyalty to Christ, 
obedience to the Church, humility and benevolence, 
with romantic enthusiasm and religious zeal, so con* 
spicuous in the Founder of the Jesuits, was itself the 

* An association of Protestant Ladies has been formed at 
Plymouth, under the name of " Sisters of Mercy," for visiting 
the poor, and parochial schools. Good. But they are ** pa- 
tronized by the Queen Dowager ! "^ Unfortunate Christianity I 
Can she fall lower ? The patronage of Christ is nor sufficient. 
Is it the spirit of Feudalism that has left this mark of the 
" hoof" so deeply on our national mind ? 
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result of the influences of Eoman Catholicism, and of 
the institution of Chivalry, meeting like two mighty tides 
in his soul. Beautiful was the spirit of enthusiastic 
devotedness and generous valour fostered by the lattet 
institution. Often I had longed to find it inspiring 
not merely knights and squires, but Christian warriors, 
ministers, and people, under the banner of Jesus, to 
save — not to destroy : and at length I found it nobly 
manifested in the life of this extraordinary man. It 
was as if Jesus, admiring from his heavenly home the 
romantic enthusiasm, the self-sacrificing zeal of the 
spirit of chivalry, had at length called it to his service, 
consecrated it in the soul of Loyola to far higher, 
worthier ends than it could ever accomplish in the ser- 
vice of the world, or under the inspiration of earthly 
passions. Our blessed Lord left it indeed to manifest 
itself in imperfect forms, in Loyola's life and work, 
even as he dealt with his apostles both before and 
after his ascension, according to the great plan of 
Providence which makes no violent transitions, or 
arbitrary derangement of previous states by despotic 
interference with individual character. But he im- 
parted a divine spirit to the world, which shall gradually 
mould all forms and systems into that Perfection which 
is at once the definition of Deity, and the destiny of 
man. And as he died that we might receive it, let us 
not turn away from him because of any of his 
" sayings," even though he bids us leave all to foDow 
him — even though our " all" be to us " great posses- 
sions." 



NO. III. 
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NOTE, p. 109. 

The celebrated Francis Xavier was one of this little band 
who, under the Montmartre Chapel, formed the first nucleus of 
the Order of Jesuits. He also was a Spaniard of noble birth, 
and of aristocratic accomplishments. 

The vows they took on that occasion were of " chastity, 
absolute poverty, devotion to the care of Christians, and the 
conversion of Infidels.** 



NOTE, p. 110. 

During the latter years of his life Loyola founded at Rome 
"an asylum for the protection of Jews who had become prose- 
lytes to Christianity ; and a penitentiary where the victims of 
sensual seductions might, without binding themselves by any 
religious vow, lament their sins and reform their lives." A 
valuable institution, this last, at all events. 
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That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. — John i. 9. 

This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh. — Galatians y. 16. 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil : but whosoeveid. 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. — Matthew v. 39. 

Ik the list of great Eefonners set before us as the 
subjects of these Lectures, perhaps in the whole range of 
eminent men, it would be difficult to find a greater con- 
trast than between Ignatius Loyola and George Fox. On 
the one hand, we see the proud and high-born knight, 
bred to arms, nursed in splendour, immersed in the 
atmosphere of court and camp from his youth, with 
the iieiy temperament of his southern clime and the 
haughty fancies of his Spanish blood, subsequently filled 
with tiie most romantic religious enthusiasm, with the 
most devoted submissiveness to ecclesiastical authority, 
and the most implicit reliance on human infallibility 
and creeds. On the other, we have the poor shoe- 
maker of Drayton, of humble origin, with simple, 
pure, and pious training; calm, pati^it, independent 
in an extraordinary degree, resisting all human autho- 
rity in matters of rehgion, putting away all human 
o 2 
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mediation between liimself and his God, hearkening 
only to the voice of God in his soul. Both did their 
work very zealously and faithfully, according to their 
light, although in so different a way ; but their very 
discrepancies, as with all other Reformers, make a 
comparison between them so valuable to us now. 

George Fox was " bom at Drayton in the Clay, now 
called Fenny Drayton, in Leicestershire, in July 1624. 
His father, who was a weaver, was a man of such 
integrity and virtue that his neighbours called him 
' Eighteous Christie.' " * His mother, who was " ac- 
eomplished above most of her degree in the place 
where she lived," f and eminent for her piety, had 
ancestors among the early Protestant martyrs. George 
was remarkable as a boy for the " sweetness of his 
disposition," " gravity of deportment," and his " se- 
rious turn of mind." The Scriptures were the book 
in which he most delighted, and he strove to be 
"faithful in all things, inwardly towards God, and 
outwardly towards men.' " Hence, " some of his rela- 
tions advised his being educated for the [established] 
Chm'ch," of which his parents indeed were members. 
This suggestion, however, was not acted upon, and 
he was placed with a shoemaker. " Possessing some 
little property," however, he subsequently gave up 
trade altogether, and employed himself almost entirely 
in studying the Scriptures, in prayer and meditation. 
He never mingled in any of the sports or merry- 
makings of the neighbourhood, and was much grieved 

* Life by Marsh. Gilpin, 1847. 

t Biographical Notice, by William Penn, prefixed to the 
'* Journal" 
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al the levity and wantonness of behaviour he too often 
had to witness. 

One day, when he was about nineteen years of age, 
he was much disturbed at the conduct of two profess- 
ing Christians, who, having asked him to take a glass 
of beer at a public house, wanted to make a drinking 
bout of it. He came home very sorrowful, to think 
" that any that made profession of religion should do 
so;" he could not go to sleep, but walked about 
during the night, and " prayed and cried unto the 
Lord* who said unto me, * Thou seest how young 
people go together into vanity, and old people into 
the earth: thou must forsake all, young and old, 
keep out of all, and be as a stranger unto all.' Then, 
at the command of God, the ninth of the seventh 
month, 1643, I left my relations, and broke off all 
familiarity or fellowship with young or old," * 

To carry out his purpose he left his home in Sep- 
tember 1643, and resided at various places till the fol- 
lowing June. He soon afterwards wandered away 
again in different directions, wholly given up through- 
out this period to spiritual struggles, often of the most 
painful description. Doubts and darkness gathered 
thick around him. Barnet Chase, the scene of one 
of the most remarkable and important engagements 
in the civil wars, when the great Warwick fell, and the 
White Eose triumphed, then became the theatre of far 
more noble and important conflicts. 

The contest had changed to the seemingly narrow, 

insignificant, ground of a poor shoemaker's soul, who 

wandered among the forest trees and on the breezy 

moor, seeking rest, light, deliverance. But even as 

* Journal, p. 2, folio 1765. 
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that soul exceeded in the vastness of its range, and 
in its illimitable destiny, the boundaries of forest and 
moor, so the spiritual conflict, in the grandeur of the 
objects aimed at, in the holiness of the means em- 
ployed, infinitely transcended the poor and sinful com- 
bat that has been the theme of many a pen. 

In the midst of his sore temptations and fearful 
struggles he applied for relief and guidance to several 
clergymen. One recommended bleeding and phyaic. 
Another bid him take tobacco and sing psalms. A 
third advised him " to drink beer and dance with 
the girls." "Blind leaders of the blind," quoth 
an eloquent commentator on this wretched exhibition 
of clerical incapacity. " For what end," says he,* 
"were their tithes levied and eaten; for what were 
their shovel-hats scooped out, and their surplices and 
cassock-aprons girt on ; and such a church-repairing, 
and chaffering, and organing, and other racketting, 
held over that spot of God's earth, — ^if man were but 
a patent digester, and the belly, with its adjuncts, but 
the grand reality. Fox turned from them with tears 
and a sacred scorn, back" to his wanderings and his 
Bible. He knew there were other realities far more 
important — realities full of infinite moment, high as 
heaven, deep as heU, solemn and glorious as God and 
Eternity. He knew there was such a thing as death, 
and after that the judgment. He had read of Christian 
redemption. In midnight vision he had sat and wept 
in the garden of Gethsemane and by the foot of the 
cross, and he knew there was something higher and 
better intended for man than food or clothing, be they 
never so good, than merrymakings and vanity*; or even 
♦ Sartor Resartus, 
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than domestic happiness. He had learned two great 
lessons ; Ist, that man doth not live by bread alone ; 
and 2nd, that not earthly happiness of any kind is the 
object for which men have to live ; lessons which all 
tame heroes learn and preach practically, if not in theory. 
The idea of duty, of right, of infinite obligation, had 
risen before him in its awful beauty, and therefore the 
consciousness of sinfulness, of short-comings, of weak- 
ness, of doubt and darkness, oppressed him with into- 
lerable wretchedness. And truly that is a terrible 
period in the life of the soul, a period through which 
every earnest religious soul must pass, when it perceives 
the utter emptiness of all worldly joys and insufficiency 
of all earthly supports, when it is awakened to a dread 
consciousness of solemn and fearful realities, but has 
not yet found in them life and peace. In solitary 
wrestlings, in secret anguish of spirit, all devout, true- 
hearted men have known this fearful time of travail of 
the soul. Like Paul in Arabia, like Luther at Erfurt, 
and Calvin at Paris, like Munzer at Wittenberg, 
Zwingle at Zurich and Pfeffers, Loyola on his bed of 
sickness, and Fox in his lonely wanderings, all such men 
have their forty days in the wilderness, have to stand 
face to face in grim conflict with doubt and temptation, 
and earthly yearnings. Like Jacob starting in the 
darkness of the night from his lonely rest in the wild 
desert, when the voice of the Lord spake to him, these 
men awake from their solemn visions of God and eter- 
nity, of duty and sin and redemption, awake to find 
themselves in darkness, and alone — alone with God. 
And then they cry, " Surely, the Lord is in this place, 

and I knew it not How dreadful is this place ! 

this is none other than the house of God, and this is 
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the gate of heaven."* Blessed, thrice blessed, are 
they who find a guide from whom they learn at length 
to add, " This is my Father's house, and in it are many 
mansions." f 

It was in the year 1646, as he was travelling towards 
Coventry, that he began to see a little light with re- 
gard to the true nature of Christian salvation. J He 
saw how utterly vain were all outward ceremonies, 
" professions and observances ; and that nothing less 
than a regeneration begun and carried on in the heart 
was sufficient to make a true believer." About this 
time the first gleams of that doctrine which subse- 
quently became the very essence of his system, broke 

* Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. 

f It was about this period of his life that George Fox perform- 
ed a work that the profoundly philosophic writer before quoted, 
(Thomas Carlyle,) quaintly declares to be " perhaps the most 
remarkable event in modem history," viz., he made himself a 
suit of leather. The interest to us (and it is not trifling) of 
this somewhat singular proceeding lies here — that it was an 
outward manifestation of the spirit within struggling for inde- 
pendence of the world and its slaveries, seeing through its 
vanities of dress and outward show, resolving to free himself 
from all earthly fetters that could come between him and his 
eternal destiny. And as such it was right and good. In him 
it was no affection of singularity, no fantastic whim. A man 
who could thus vault from all the worldly shows and shams 
around him up to a region of truth and independence, making 
his outer and inner being harmonious in deep vital sincerity, 
was clearly one not to be trifled with. " Principalities and 
powers," and "spiritual wickedness in high places," and 
secret sin in dark comers, and all lies and faithlessness, had 
reason to tremble when Fox got into his leathern breeches. 
There was a strong, tme man coming amongst them, and 
their dominion was doomed. 

I Marsh, p. 32 ; Journal, p. 5, 
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upon his mind ; he saw the main thing to be sought 
after was the teaching of the Holy Spirit ; and the 
thought was like the fii'st touch of the angel's linger 
when he raised up Peter from his prison dreams. 
Still he continued to suffer deeply ; " wandering about," 
says his historian, " through various counties, a stranger 
upon earth." " But my troubles continued ; and I 
was often under great temptations ; I fasted much, and 
* walked abroad in solitary places many days, and often 
took my Bible, and went and sat in hollow trees and 
lonesome places till night came on ; and frequently in 
the night walked mournfully about by myself; for I 
was a man of soitows in the times of the first workings 
of the Lord in me.*'* Yet at times he experienced 
seasons of great joy, when he was full of admiration for 
the love and mercy of God. 

It was when he utterly despaired of any human 
aid to lead him out of his darkness and trials, (for he 
had tried all the preachers in vain,) that one day he 
thought he heard a voice speaking in his soul, and 
saying, " * There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition.' When I heard it my heart did 
leap for joy. Then the Lord let me see why there was 
none upon the earth that could speak to my condition, 

namely, that I might give Him all the glory 

Then the Lord gently led me along, and let me see His 

love, which was endless and eternal That love 

let me see myself as I was without Him ; and I was 

afraid of all company When I was in the 

deep, under all shut up, and had neither hope nor faith, 
Christ, who had enlightened me, gave me his light to 
believe in, and gave me hope, which is himself revealed 

* Journal, p. 6. 
g5 
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in me, and gave me his spirit and grace, whicli I found 
sufficient iu the deeps and in weakness There- 
fore, all wait patiently upon the Lord, whatsoever con- 
dition you be in; wait in the grace and truth that 
comes by Jesus ; for if ye so do there is a promise to 
you, and the Lord Grod will fulfil it to you."* 

But before his final deliverance he again fell into fl( 

state of the deepest distress for a time ; " I 

was tempted again to despair, as if I had sinned against 
the Holy Ghost. I was in great perplexity and trouble 
for many days ; yet I gave myself up to the Lord still." 
At length, " one day," he says, " when I had been 
walking sc^tarily abroad, and was come home, I was 
taken up in the love of Gk)d, so that I could not but 
admire the greatness of His love ; and while I was in 
that condition it was opened unto me by the eternal light 
and power, and I therein clearly saw that all was done 
and to be done in and by Christ ; and how he conquers 
and destroys this tempter, the devil and ail his works, 
and is above him; and that all these troubles and temptap 
tions were good for me, for the trial of my faith, which 
Christ had given me. The Lord opened to me that I 
saw through all these troubles and temptations."! I* 
is a blessed moment for these sorely tried and suffering 
servants of Grod when they first fuUy see that evil in all 
its forms, especially as temptation and sin, is not trium- 
phant ; when they can burst forth with the Apostle 
into the conqueror's strain, " I thank Gted who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." For 
such a season does come to them all at last, if only they 
are faithful in the midst of their affliction, and '* grow 
not weary of well-doing." So George fox found it. 
* Journal, p. 8. f Journal, p. 9. 
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His mind became more and more enlightened on spiri- 
tual subjects, and, as he says, ^* he saw how death in 
Adam had passed upon all men ; but that by Christ, 
who tasted death for all men, a deliverance from it and 
an entrance into God's kingdom might be obtained." 
'' This belief and hope was to him now ' as an anchor 
in all the tempests of his troubles.' " " He perceived 
that it was the groans of the spirit which opened his 
understanding, and that in this spirit there must be a 
waiting upon God to obtain redemption." 

If we have never gone through a state somewhat 
similar to this, if we have never known these sore strug- 
gles of the spirit, we have reason to fear that we have 
not been bom again of the spirit of God, that we are 
still under the dominion of the flesh and of the world, 
i.e. that we are still under the power of our appetites and 
passions and worldly desires, that we are apt to give 
way to self-indulgence, self-seeking, or to sensual 
excess, to pride, resentment, or irritability of temper, 
to vanity, or envy and jealousy, or we love the world 
better than Christ, and worship its idols instead of 
giving ourselves to God. For in truth it is no easy or 
pleasant task to subdue the flesh and the love of this 
world. Tt must be a season of sore conflict and rnxjich 
anguish, before a Christian can be established in holi- 
ness ; and they who strive faithfully, know that it is only 
" through much tribulation that we can enter into the 
kingdom of God." Let us look to it ere the death-hour 
oomes, when we shall have another birth to pass through. 
Happy they to whom it shall be a birth into the king- 
dom, not of Darkness, but of Light. 

After the period above described, Fox never sank 
again into the Slough of Despond. Lideed, faithful 
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Cbristians seldom do, if health be spared (though, of 
course, they have their seasons of depression) ; because 
the great and glorious convictions that open upon them 
in the season of suflfering and conflict gain so profound 
a hold upon their minds that it rarely happens they can 
afterwards be shaken, save by bodily disease. 

It is needless to say that George Fox, having once 
obtained clear light and a blessed deliverance, set to 
work at once to strive and bring his brethren also to 
Christ and salvation. Is not this the natural, almost 
necessary consequence of true, thorough conversion ? " I 
believed, therefore have I spoken," quotes the Apostle. 
" I have been mercifully delivered, redeemed ; there- 
fore will I labour in gratitude to be God's instrument 
in bringing others to redemption." He began to 
preach and teach, calling men everywhere to repent 
and believe, and to " do works meet for repentance." 

In the following year, 1648, this time two hundred 
years ago, we find him living in the vale of Bevor in 
Nottinghamshire, spending much time in solitary 
walks, for the purpose of meditating on his mission, 
and of waiting upon God for instruction and light how 
to perform it. This portion of his journal is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and shows us the workings of his 
mind most clearly. His views there given are very 
valuable. Among other things he says he saw how 
none could read the scriptures aright unless they were 
enlightened by the same Spirit as those holy men pos- 
sessed who wrote them ; that it was not enough to read 
the Bible without earnest prayer for the Holy Spirit. 
" The Lord God opened to me," he says again, " by 
His invisible power how every man was enlightened by 
the divine light of Christ," which, he says, is received 
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by some, but rejected, alas ! by otbers. And " T was 
glad tbat I was commanded to turn people to that 
inward light, spirit, and grace, by which all might 
know their salvation and their way to God."* And 
again, " I was sent to turn people from darkness to 

light, that they might receive Christ Jesus I 

was to direct people to the spirit that gave forth the 
sci'iptures . . . . "f and so forth. But the whole 
passage ought to be read carefiiUy. I can merely give 
these very imperfect intimations of the origin of the 
grand Quaker doctrine respecting '^ the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world." J It 
win, however, be evident that the revival of the doc- 
trine of the gift of the Holy Spirit which had been so 
mournfully buried under the priestly corruptions of 
Christianity was calculated to exert a mighty and most 
blessed influence. It abolished all priestcraft, all 
superstitious notions of the efficacy of forms and cere- 
monies in religion, and brought men to feel that the 
letter of the Scripture, and mere reading of the Bible, 
outward professions, acts, and observances of any sort, 
were utterly valueless in themselves. But his doctrine 
did far more than merely destroy what was corrupt. It 
built up what was good and holy. It brought the soul 
into direct communion with its Maker ; it taught the 
Christian disciple to know and feel the inestimable 
blessings of the Christian covenant and the fulfilment 
of the glorious promise of the Holy Spirit. § 

* Journal, p. 21. f Journal, p. 21. 

I John i. 9, called "the Quaker's text" 

§ No doubt he went into extremes like all other Reformers, 
and did not see that some forms are very valuable if rightly 
used. His objections to the observance of the Lord's Supper 
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One of the most evident benefits wrought by the 
restoration of this great doctrine to its due prominence 
in the Christian scheme, was the practical faith in 
humanity which it inevitably cherished. The frail and 
sinful being in whom God deigned to dwell by His 
holy spirit, by its very capacity to receive such ineffable 
honour, was unspeakably dignified. Behold how such 
a doctrine honoured, exalted every human soul, the 
humblest and the highest, the poorest as the richest. 
How grand a lesson on the dignity of humanity! 
What an antidote to the debasing views of the total 

were clearly a reaction against the superstitious fears and 
priestly reliance upon it which had perverted a simple and 
beautiful symhol into an idolatrous or unscriptural ceremony. 
For, in a paper he wrote at Bristol in 1656, he speaks of the 
sacrament as being used by the Apostles, not as a religious rite, 
but simply " as a commemoration of our Saviour's sacrifice," ' 
and goes on to show that there are many states to be gone 
through, of which " taking the outward bread and wine in re- 
membrance of Christ's death " was only the first. And " this 
was temporary,^ he says, " and not of necessity; but at their 
liberty, * as oft as ye do it,' &o." Whence, I think, it is pro- 
bable that, had not the custom been so much abused as it had 
been till his time, (and indeed still is,) and could he have known 
of the freedom from superstition with which some Christians 
partake of it, he would willingly have admitted this observance 
if he could have admitted any. He would object to it, if at aU, 
simply on the grounds that no outward observance of any sort 
is desirable in religion, lest it be rested in and the spirit be lost 
But this ground of objection applies equally to all forms, whe- 
ther religious or otherwise, and is not tenable by any persons 
who see that some forms may be very useful, if carefully em- 
ployed only as means, and not valued in themselves. 



' Quoted from his paper in the Life by Marsh, p. 189. 
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depravity of human nature, rife among the Puritans ! 
And yet there was no arrogance in the doctrine, no 
food for spiritual pride when rightly understood. Por 
" the Inward Light" which thus glorified the human 
soul, was wholly the gift of God, making them His 
children, His people, not by their own works or merits, 
nor by their descent from Abraham, but by the circom- 
dsion of the heart, by being bom again of the spirit, 
and obtaining spiritual likeness to the Son of Gt}d. 
And see what a great work George Fox wrought by 
this doctrine in bringing the soul into dose communion 
with an ever-living, ever-present Deity. Few compa- 
ratively of the vast numbers who believe in G^d, know 
the depth of meaning that lies in the Apostle's deda- 
ration, that *' whoso cometh to God must believe that 
He is." Fox felt the truth, and made others feel it 
with a vividness and reality which probably has never 
been surpassed. Especially in those days of reliance 
upon priests and forms among churchmen, of Bibliola- 
try among dissenters, and of creed-mongering with 
both, it was a brave and blessed work to preach of this 
Inward Light, to bind men to God by this faith in 
" the spirit," to bring them away from looking for the 
Ddty only in the glories of ancient Hebraism, to make 
them feel that He was very nigh unto them, that " in 
Hun they lived and moved and had their being." 

Who can peruse this man's devout utterances, dwdl 
on his profound and glowing faith, without feeling a 
blessed light and warmth of conviction, of glowing 
piety shed abroad over his soul ? Was he dreaming, 
when he thus " walked with God P" Was his divine 
faith merely " the fiction of his disturbed slumbers ?" 
If so, we are indeed further from God than we had 
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deemed. If this man's earnest faith, devout aspira- 
tions, holy life, did not bring him to God and God to 
him, through that Saviour in whom he trusted, very 
few, if any, in this world can hope to come to God. 
To witness how a living man, one like ourselves, some 
two centuries ago, standing on this Httle island, eating, 
drinking, suffering, Hved for forty or fifty years realimg 
the love and presence and providence of God, to see 
in his journal and his life how these unseen spiritual 
matters were as much a daily, hourly reality to him as 
clothes and food are to us, — ^there is nothing more to be 
desired by man than such testimony. It is the one 
grand want of the human soul, testimony to the truth 
and reality of " things unseen." The main work we 
have to accomplish is to realise certain spiritual reali- 
ties ; especially the existence, presence, love of God. 
The greatest boon we can receive is help towards it. 
Never did man do more in this way than the first of 
Quakers. Was he deceived? Are we too misled if we draw 
strength to our souFs piety by communing with him ? 
K so, then let us walk down into epicureanism at once, 
acknowledge the senses to be our gods, and leave all 
thought touching spiritual realities till we have put off 
this coil of flesh. But who brought Fox to bear wit- 
ness to the power given to man to apprehend " things 
unseen," to " endure as seeing Him who is invisible" — 
He who lived and died to bear witness to the Teuth ? 
Fox's life and thoughts are among the brightest of the 
thousand stars of glory that glitter on the brow of the 
Lord of Calvary, making the night and darkness of 
mortality radiant and sublime. George Fox and all 
the other " saints in light," who held their spiritual 
fiefs of Christ, — ^their domain of power, holinesB, love. 
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and light, — they all bear witness to their Lord, and he 
testifies to God. 

When Luther shattered the system of Salvation by 
works, he evidently prepared the way for the establish- 
ment of the all-important doctrine, that it is not the 
outward act but the inward spirit which is of chief 
value ; with all the infinite truths which flow from a 
recognition of the paramount importance of attending 
to the spiritual source of conduct and work, instead of 
merely concerning ourselves with the conduct and work 
itself. His appreciation of this great truth is clearly 
shown in the following passage : — " Men are not made 
truly righteous by performing certain actions which are 
externally good ; but men must have righteous princi- 
ples in the first place, and then they will not fail to 
perform virtuous actions." (Epist. Lutheri ad Spalat. 
Oct. 1516, quoted in Milner's Ch. Hist. iv. 331.) 
But although he performed an infinite service to huma- 
nity by the power with which he advocated these views 
in opposition to the stress which superstition in every 
age and country lays upon mere outward acts and obr 
servances,* he appears to have failed precisely at the 
point where Fox takes up the matter, and brings it 
forward so powerfully. Luther's vigorous genius and 
lofty love of goodness made him, in the midst of the 

* Since the first lecture of this series has been published, 
several passages in Luther's Table talk and in his works have 
been pointed out to me, to show his profound appreciation of 
moral goodness, and his desire that justifying faith should 
bring forth suitable works. But I had no intention of deny- 
ing either of these points ; — I most gladly acknowledge them. 
What I maintained is, that his notion of Salvation was not that 
of its consisting in the attainment of the character and spirit 
of Christ, and in likeness to God. 
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gross darkness around him, insist much both on the 
value of inward principles, and of corresponding ac- 
tion flowing from " a willing mind," " as the sun of 
necessitie shineth." But it was reserved for Fox to 
develope and apply the vast truths contained in the 
doctrine of " the spirit of God in the soul of man." 
Luther's views of the nature of Salvation and of Hell, 
as I said formerly, necessarily made the views quoted 
above, a subordinate part of his system and of his re- 
formation. But, with Fox, the possession of "the 
spirit" was " the first and the last," that which should 
be deemed the beginning and end of all endeavour, 
desire, and blessedness. Yet the whole consequences 
that flow from this glorious doctrine are still far from 
being received, even by those who look to that great 
man, on whom we are meditating, as their earthly 
founder and leader. May we strive to open our minds 
to receive *' the light of the spirit," shine upon us from 
whatever quarter it may ! 

Among other things which Fox saw while in his 
retirement in the vale of Bevor were such as these. 
" But with and by this divine power and spirit of God, 
and the light of Jesus, I was to bring people off fit)m 
all their own ways to Christ, the new and living way ; 
from their churches which men had made and gathered, 
to the Church of God . . . from the world's teachers 
made by men, to learn of Christ .... from all the 
world's religions which are in vain, that they might 
know the pure religion, might visit the fatherless, the 
widows, and the strangers, and keep themselves from 
the spots of the world .... from forms without 
power from Jewish ceremonies, from heathen- 
ish fables .... from vain traditions," and so forth. 
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He was no lialf-and-half reformer. He would cut 
down the evil tree at the root, and not leave a stick or 
stem standing. It was here also that he saw the Lord 
forbad him to make the usual distinctions in address^ 
ing people, or to pull off his hat arid bow " to any, 
high or low." It was usual then, to address the rich 
as "you," but conunon people as " thee and thou." 
But he, feeling that in Christ we are all brethren, and 
that God is no respecter of persons, resolved not to 
countenance such distinctions. It was a noble spirit, 
but doubtless he carried the manifestation of it to un- 
necessary extremes. Yet as a grand protest in behalf 
of the Christian doctrine of human brotherhood and 
equality before God, as a great Christian democratic 
protest against aU cringing want of self-respect and 
true dignity, these seeming trifles were of immense 
value. The event showed it ; for nothing, except their 
refusal to take an oath, got himself and his followers 
into so much trouble, provoked so much anger and re- 
sentment, as their refusing to take off their hats, and 
their saying thee and thou to high as well as low. 

Up to the year 1649 Fox had been ** comparatively 
unmolested," though preaching and teaching exten- 
sively. But in this year came his first imprisonment 
for interrupting public worship in a church at Not- 
tingham, an act which he never repeated, " showing, as 
Clarkson justly remarks, ' that in this instance he dis- 
approved of his own conduct in having thus interrupt- 
ed the service ; because no punishment or danger ever 
deterred him from doing or repeating what he con- 
ceived to be his duty.' " 

After his release from Nottingham Gaol he proceeded 
to Mansfield Woodhouse, where having addressed some 
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people whom he found in the vestry of the church, they 
beat him with their hands, bibles, and sticks, put him 
in the stocks, and stoned him out of the town at night, 
— ^a rough foretaste of what he might expect if he con- 
tinued to fulfil the mission to which he was called. 
At Derby next year he attended a great meeting of 
clergy, and spoke so plainly that he was soon hurried 
before the magistrates, and imprisoned as a blasphemer 
in the House of Correction for six months. One of 
these magistrates, Gervas Bennet, first gave Fox and 
his people the nickname of Quakers, because Fox bid 
him "tremble and quake before the power of the 
Lord." A great incident occurred during his exami- 
nation. His relations had come to Derby to offer bail 
for him. " So I was had up before the justices ; and, 
because I would not consent that they or any should 
be bound for me, (for I was innocent from any ill- 
behaviour, and had spoken the word of life and truth 
unto them,) Justice Bennet rose up in a rage ; and as 
Iwas kneeling down to pray to the Lord to forgive him, 
he ran upon me and struck me with both his hands, 
crying, '*Away with him, gaoler! take him away, 
gaoler."* 

Yes, this was a little incident to the world, but a 
great fact to the Church ; more memorable decidedly 
than the making " the suit of leather." That prayer 
of Fox*s was the commencement of a new era in Chris- 
tianity. It was the first of a series of glorious testi- 
monies borne by this noble people, the Friends, to the 
duty of not resenting injuries, but of striving to over- 
come evil with good. Immeasurably beyond the rest 
of the Christian church was poor George Fox at that 
> Journal, p. 38. 
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moment, as bis followers still are, in some other mat- 
ters, even to the present day. 

One of the great ideas that possessed him and the 
members of his society after him, was the bringing 
religion to bear upon all social, political and domestic 
relations of men, one with another. 

As Bacon led the way, in modern times, in bringing 
science ont of the study to act upon the practical 
affairs of every-day life, thereby preparing for those 
great triumphs of civilization which we have witnessed 
in these latter days, so George Fox did more than any 
man to bring Eeligion out of the pulpit and the 
creeds, to influence the daily life of society. He sought 
to draw men from the world into the Church, by 
making the Chm'ch come forth into the world. He was 
not content with witnessing against erroneous doctrine. 
" About this time," (Journal, p. 23,) ** I was sorely 
exercised in going to their courts to cry for justice, in 
speaking and writing to judges and justices to do 
justly ; in warning such as kept publick houses for 
entertainment, that they should not let people have 
more drink than would do them good ; in testifying 
against wakes, feasts, may-games, sports, plays, and 
shews, which trained up people to vanity and loose- 
ness, and led them from the fear of God; and the 
days set forth for holidays were usually the times 
wherein they most dishonoured God by these things. 
In fairs also, and in markets, I was made to declare 
against their deceitftil merchandize, cheating and co- 
zening ; warning all to deal justly, to speak the truth, 
to let their yea be yea, and their nay be nay, and to 
do unto others as they would have others do unto 
them; .... I was much exercised too vdth school- 
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masters and school-mistresses, warning them to teach 

children sobriety in the fear of the Lord I 

was made to warn masters and mistresses, fathers 
and mothers in private families, to take care that their 
diildren and servants might be trained up in the 
fear of the Lord, and that themselves should be 
therein examples and patterns of sobriety and virtue 
to them " 

Lnagine the effect that would have been wrought 
upon society if the preachers of religion generally had 
gone to work in this spirit, and somewhat in this way. 
He probably was not always judicious in his modes 
or times of exhortation, and he may not have united 
sufficient gentleness and meekness with his rebukes. 
But the idea on which he acted was one of the deepest 
importance. As it has been well remarked, the view 
which the late excellent Dr. Arnold urged repeatedly 
with all the force of a new doctrine, (for new it seemed 
to be to most except to Quakers,) was the cherished 
idea of George Fox, viz., to show that religion is not 
the concern merely of ministers and priests ; but that 
it is to be applied to every thing we do, say, and 
think, whether in the shop or the counting-house, at 
the bar or in the senate, at the hustings, the dub- 
room, the theatre, and by the fire-side, as well as in 
the pulpit and in the church. 

Dr. Arnold says most truly, " That the work of 
Christianity itself is not accomplished so long as poli- 
tical and social institutions were exempt from its influ- 
ence — so long as the highest power of human society 
professed to act on other principles than those declared 
in the gospel ; but that whenever it should come to 
pass that the strongest ei^hlybond should be identical 
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with the bond of Christian fellowship — ^that crimes 
should be regarded as sins — ^that Christianity should 
be the acknowledged basis of citizenship — ^that the 
region of political and national questions, war and 
peace, oaths and punishments, economy and education, 
(so long considered, by the good and bad alike, as 
worldly and profane,) should be looked upon as the 
very sphere to which Christian principles are most ap- 
plicable — then he felt that Christianity would at last 
have gained a position where it would cope, for the 
first time, front to front, with the power of evil; that 
the unfulfilled promises of the older prophecies, so 
long delayed, would have received their accomplish- 
ment ; that the kingdoms of this world would have in- 
deed become the kingdoms of the Lord and of His 
Christ." 

Now, Zwingle, Farel, Calvin, Knox, and the Puri- 
tans, were certainly inspired by this great Idea, and 
its influence gave to thdr lives and their cause the 
brightest lustre that illumines their history. But un- 
happily in them that idea was hampered by other less 
noble, less scriptural doctrines, which impaired its 
power and ultimately well nigh destroyed its practical 
efhdency. Fox did not look for salvation from the 
correctness of his creed ; and both his spiritual insight 
and power were proportionately unimpeded. Hence 
we may observe how it was much in the same spirit, 
seeking to make Christianity the common property of 
all, that he laboured '' to release the minds of the peo- 
ple from the shackles" of the schoolmen and of " pole- 
mical divinity," and to bring them back to the true 
redemption in Christ Jesus. 

Yet at the time when he thus went about stejnming 
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the turbid tide of immorality, injustice, and irreligion, 
what an amount of obloquy and ill-usage he necessarily 
brought upon himself ! Very officious he seemed, no 
doubt, to many a comfortable Christian; and much 
indignation was probably expressed at his conduct 
round respectable dining-tables. It always has been 
so, still is, and for a long time will be. It is quite 
' impossible to be faithful to God and not displease 
men. But the great difficulty is to discriminate be- 
tween judicious and ill-advised modes of offering ex- 
hortation, warning, and rebuke. To those who profit 
by abuses or evils, all interference seems unseasonable 
and injudicious . To the cautious and ' * well-off" people, 
spoken of in a former lecture, most reforms seem " bet- 
ter delayed a little while ;" and almost aU reformers, 
at firaty go " too great lengths for them'^ Yet the 
same changes which at one time were deemed most 
extravagant, after sufficient progress has been made 
towards them, are viewed as legitimate objects of en- 
deavour. Most of the views advocated by George 
Fox, which for many years were considered as the 
extreme of fanaticism, are now cherished by multi- 
tudes, sneered at by very few. And this is, perhaps, 
worthy of remark, — that if the horse did not go before 
the cart he could not very well move it, and if he did 
not continue advancing he would not bring it to the 
destined point. It is only by being in advance of 
society that Reformers can help it to make progress ; 
but they must expect to pay the penalty of daring to 
outstrip their brethren. Yet it is a wise provision that 
they should suffer censure and opposition, for thus 
only can what is true and enduring in them and their 
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principles be winnowed from that which is transitory 
and false. 

In '51 and '52, Fox established many societies of 
" Friends" in various parts of the kingdom. At Pa- 
trington, near Hull, he was mobbed by some idle young 
fellows whom he had reproved, and obliged to sleep 
outside the town, among some furze bushes. The 
next morning, after being apprehended as a vagrant, 
brought before the magistrate, and discharged, he held 
a large meeting in the town, and so impressed the 
people by his preaching, that they manifested much 
concern for their treatment of him the night before. 
In passing through Doncaster, he and some friends 
were sorely beaten and stoned ; while at Tickhill, upon 
addressing some people whom he found in the chancel 
of the chiurch, he was so cruelly beaten and stoned, 
that he was covered with blood and bruises. Hereupon 
we might suppose that he would have lost all command 
of himself, and would either have furiously retaliated, 
or slunk away. Fox did neither, nor did he even 
seek for healing and rest. " Yet when I was got upon 
my legs, I declared the word of life, showed them the 
fruits of their teacher, and how they dishonoured 
Christianity. After a while I got into the meeting 
again amongst friends, and the priest and the people 
coming by the house, I went with friends into the yard, 
and there spoke to the priest and people." Two or 
three " moderate justices," hearing of this and frirther 
outrage committed upon " friends," came next day to in- 
quire into the business. " He that had shed my blood 
was afraid of having his hand cut off, for striking me in 
the church, as they called it ; but T forgave him, and 

NO. III. H 
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would not appear against him."* Was there not mnch 
of the true spirit of Jesus in this man ? 

And yet there was something wanting. Fox, doubt- 
less, was not perfect. I think that in the earlier part 
of his life, especially, he was deficient in that meekness 
and gentle spirit of love which Jesus combined so 
wonderfully with the sterner elements of his character. 
Fox was a great and good Christian, more by his pro- 
found piety and extreme conscientiousness, his intense, 
absorbing devotion to duty, than by his fervent, self- 
forgetting affection. There was too much severity and 
harshness, and even irritating defiance, both in his de- 
meanour and in his speech. He would probably have 
triumphed more frequently over human hatred and vin- 
dictiveness, could he have united more of that heavenly 
and blessed quality which St. Paul celebrates (1 Cor. 
xiii.) with his righteous condemnation of all sin. Yet 
sometimes very touching manifestations of tenderness 
and charity are given us in his life. And certainly he 
never seems to have given way to anger or passion, in 
spite of the almost intolerable provocation he continu- 
ally received. But his *' heart was fixed." The " still 
strength" of piety was in him. And practically in his ac- 
tions, whatever he might be in his words and sentiments, 
he abounded in the true forgiving love of Christ, as we 
may see in the Derby and Tickhill affairs, as well as in 
a thousand other instances. But the want which we 
feel in George Fox's character and work springs, as 
with all our virtues and failings, from the same root 
that sent forth his strength and glory. Fox had an 
amazing amount of self-dependence and tendency to 
^ Journal, p. 63. 
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resistance. His deep piety and stem conscientiousness 
isolated him in early life from his fellow-creatures, and 
throughout his days forced him continually into an 
attitude of opposition and a tone of censure. Hence 
he was deficient in sympathy for those whom he had to 
convert, did not sufficiently endeavour to enter into 
their feelings, or to consider their difficulties. He 
understood better how to rebuke their errors and sins, 
than to, win them over by love and the attractive qua- 
lities of virtue. Such work as he had to do required 
the greatest tenderness to be combined with the most 
uncompromising firmness; and the influence both of 
himself and his followers would have been far greater^ 
had they been able to identify themselves more fuUy 
with their misguided brethren, without losing their own 
purity, or eaorifidng their high position. It is instruc- 
tive to remark in comparison, the extraordinary sup- 
pleness and quasi-sympathy of the Jesuits ; and to 
consider how much of their success may be attributed 
to their exercising {too oftai abusing) these very quali- 
ties in which the Quakers have been as signally defi- 
(aent. In aiming to *' come out from among" the un- 
converted, and to "keep tliemselves unspotted from 
tha world," the latter have cut themselves off too 
much from their brethren, and have proportionately 
lost influence. It is one of the rarest attainments of 
Christian virtue to unite the power of identifying your- 
self with others by strong sympathy and love, and at 
the same time of drawing them up to the higher posi- 
tion you may be privileged to occupy. But it must 
not be supposed that Fox was deficient- in sympathy 
generally ; or specially for those who joined themselves 
to him and his church. His large and noble heart 
h2 
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seems, indeed, to fill with an almost feminine tender- 
ness for the suffering and oppressed wherever he 
meets with them ;* and especially for the " Friends" 
who endured melancholy persecution at the hands of 
those whom their peculiar tenets displeased. And 
when we reflect upon the fruits of Fox's work, dis- 
played in the overcoming evil with good, hatred with 
love, sometimes on the larger theatre of public events, 
as in the case of Pennsylvania, and in the Irish rebel- 
lion, sometimes in the numerous instances afforded us 
in the daily life of individuals during the last two cen- 
turies, we cannot but remark what a deep well of true 
Christian love was ever springing up in this humble 
preacher's heart, — ^pouring forth for the gradual evan- 
gelization of the world. 

Nevertheless we stiU feel a craving for something 
in Fox's character and ministry of the same nature, as 
might be expected, with that which we experience in 
reflecting on the system and influences of the Society 
of Friends generally. Upon analyzing this want, we 
find it springs from deep indestructible elements of 
human, and I may also reverently add of the Divine, 
nature. Fox loved the Good and True, passionately. 
He did not appreciate the Beautiful. It is this divine 
element which is the fatal want in his character and in 
his church. The Esthetic faculty seems to have been 
denied to both. Hence the " play-impulse" f has been 
necessarily crucified ; and the whole spiritual organiza- 

* An interesting case, among a hundred others, is to be 
found in his Journal, p. 44, during his first imprisonment at 
Derby, where a young woman lay under sentence of death for 
stealing. 

f Schiller's Esthetic Letters. Chapman. 
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tion, thus mntilated, has, of course, been unable to 
develope itself freely and powerfully as it otherwise 
must have done. Involving in its fundamental priiK 
dples treason against the Divine Anthor of Beauty, and 
of "Play," — ^rebelling against the heav«aly influence 
of music, poetry, art, — how can an extending influ- 
ence, or an enduring existence, be prophesied or desired 
for this truly noble section of the Christian Ohnrch ? 
It win be well for other Christians, and other Churches, 
if they will learn and apply the lesson to be learnt 
from these deficiencies of the Friends, while they endea- 
vour to appreciate their many rare and striking excel- 
lences. 

In the course of his travels. Fox came to Scotland, 
where he made no small stir amongst the rigid Calvin- 
ists by the success with which he opposed their dread- 
ful doctrines of election and reprobation. In fact, 
throughout Ghreat Britain and in the United States, 
(where his doctrines and church soon gained a footing, 
and under the celebrated William Penn flourished 
bravely,) — 'we find the doctrines of the Friends playing 
a most important part in counteracting the comparative 
indifference to plain gospel morality which high Cal- 
vinism inevitably tended to produce. The great stress, 
indeed, laid by Luther as well as Calvin, by Cranmer as 
well 8S Knox, upon justification by faith and the red- 
action from the Popish doctrine of meritorious works, 
necessarily lest a fatal assistance to the evil passions 
of our nature, which are ever ready to depreciate plain, 
practical morality. Perhaps in no respect did George 
Fox afford a greater service to the cause of Christ 
than by bringing forward, as he did, with such extra- 
inrdinary and lasting power^ the eternal obMgations of 
h3 
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practical duty and Christian morality, at a time when 
so much of the spiritual life of the church was ex- 
hausted in matters of faith and doctrine. Most espe- 
cially important, for instance, has been the testimony 
borne by Pox and his followers against the enormous 
wickedness and folly of war. And sad is it to think 
how poorly the rest of the Christian church has hitherto 
seconded their efforts. 

One point on which Fox laid great stress was the 
duty of preaching the gospel freely. He would have 
no paid ministry, and nothing so much exasperated 
the clergy against him as his denunciation of '* hireling 
priests." Unquestionably men who preach the gospel 
for the sake of gain, or even in order to get a living 
by it, are much to be condemned. They are a great 
scandal to the cause of Christianity, and a great source 
of evil. What ! is the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God which was so freely given to us by the Father, 
preached to us at so great a cost by the Son, is this 
to be made a matter of merchandize, bought and sold 
in the church or at the auction mart P These corrup- 
tions of religion are the fulfilment of saddest prophe- 
cies. Fox did a blessed work in exposing them; 
especially in denouncing one that is the fruitful " mo- 
ther of abominations," viz., the iniquity of the govern- 
ments of this world in forcing their subjects to con- 
tribute to any particular form of religion. And noble 
has been the stand which the Friends have made for 
two hundred years against the various impositions of 
the State Church, suffering their goods to be distrained 
year after year, to the loss of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 

But Fox would have done more to uproot the evil, of 
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a hireling priesthood had he perceived the difference 
between preaching the Gospel as a means of getting a 
livelihood, and getting a livelihood in order to preach 
the Gospel. He forgot the injunction of the Apostle 
to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. ix.) " so hath the Lord 
ordained, that they who preach the Gospel should Uve 
of the Gospel." " Who," saith he, " goeth a warfare 
any time at his own charges P . . . . If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we 
shall reap your carnal things P " However, there must 
be the oscillation of the pendulum. One extreme be- 
getteth another. 

A scarcely less obnoxious feature in George Pox's 
preaching was one which resulted directly from his 
fondamental doctrine. In proportion as he meditated 
upon the nature and power of the " spirit," outward 
forms and shows faded into insignificance. The divine 
truths which have been set forth so beautifully by the 
great writer before quoted under the quaint garb of 
the Philosophy of Clothes,* which were originally ex- 
pounded by One infinitely greater, these were the daily 
bread of his soul. And when we consider the extent 
to which most people live in and by outward shows and 
" clothes," how they rest upon forms and '* formulas," 
because they have not the spirit that ought to inspire 
their forms, and which indeed alone can justify them, we 
need not be surprised at the hostility he excited where- 
ever he went. But Fox not only laboured to " bring 
off men" from their idle ceremonies and " forms with- 
out power," to teach them to look at " the things not 
seen," the true realities, — many beside him have done 
this, — but few since the Apostles have so toiled and 
* Sartor Resartus. 
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suffered to show them of ''wh(U manner of spirit*' 
they and their forms should be. It was the spirit of 
Christ alone that he valued ; and if this were not 
breathed into them he would have cared little to destroy 
their outward shams. 

Time will not permit me to follow this heavenly- 
minded Quaker through the various adventures and 
shameful persecutions which befel him from 1656 to 
1674. Suffice it to say that he was confined for many 
months in a most noisome and pestilential dungeon in 
Launceston Castle; afterwards in '59 for twenty weeks 
in Lancaster Gaol ; then a second time there in '65, 
but in a much worse part of the castle than before, 
where he passed a long dreary winter, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the weather from the dilapidated 
state of his dungeon. Thence he was taken, greatly 
enfeebled by disease, (brought on through this inhuman 
treatment,) to Scarborough Castle, and confined, if 
possible, in a still worse den of wretchedness, whence 
he was finally liberated by an <»rder from Charles II. in 
1666. 

And here, by the bye, I must remark with pain 
that both he and his followers always received more 
consideration from the profligate Charles and bigot 
James than they did from the high-hearted Cromwell. 
Yet Cromwell loved Fox. But he was in a false posi* 
tion, and his hands were tied. 

In '73 he was committed to Worcester Gaol, and 
there languished many weary months in a state of great 
suffering, although he might have been liberated much 
sooner than he was, by a free pardon offered him by 
Charles II. But he would not accept it, for that would 
have been acknowledging that he was guilty, when he 
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well Imew lie was innocent. What a world of invin- 
cible devotion and rectitude there was in this man ! I 
feel awe-struck as I stand in imagination before the 
door of Worcester Gaol, and think upon the manifesta- 
tion of virtue once made there. Not one step would 
he turn aside from what he believed to be the path of 
duty. Not one simple concession would he make to 
sin. He knew that it was not necessary to live com- 
fortably ; no, nor even to live at all. But he knew it 
was necessary to live as a Christian, to cleave to prin- 
ciple and duty, come what come might. It was this 
wonderful devotedness to what he deemed the cause of 
truth and right which brought him into all his trou- 
bles. Sometimes because he would not remove his 
hat in court, as at Launceston, would say thee and thou\ 
sometimes for offending the priests; but chiefly because 
he refused to take an oath, was poor Fox so cruelly 
persecuted. It seems a trifling thing to take off one's 
hat ; but if in doing so you deliberately violate your 
conscience, it becomes an act that reaches high as hea- 
ven, deep as hell. Hence we can understand how these 
hat-squabbles resuscitated conscientious adherence to 
principle in the minds of many witnesses, how the 
spectacle of men suffering in such matters helped to 
stimulate them to faithfulness to duty generally. What 
an amount of practical, yet sublime, goodness was 
thus called into being, all about a hat I Not mere talk 
about religion, not mere controversial disputes, but 
practical faith, and living, actual virtue. No matter 
how slight the occasion, if you wilfully violate a great 
principle, it is a great sin. It is sinning against the 
Spirit of God within you, the voice of Gt)d in your 
own soul. As we honour this holy man, let his example 
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strengthen us to be faithful to conscience, trae to 
duty, in the greatest matters as in the least. 

So with regard to his refusal to swear. He be- 
lieved it plainly, expressly, forbidden by Grod in His 
holy word, speaking through Christ and his Apostles. 
Obedience to those commands was his supreme rule 
of duty. It was to him a great principle; therefore 
to be adhered to in the smallest as in the largest 
matters. And truly his adherence to principle was 
but the more glorious and all-important because the 
occasion seemed so insignificant. How far easier to be 
faithful in great than in little matters ! But Pox felt 
that there was an absolutely infinite and eternal dif- 
ference between obedience and disobedience. The two 
could never unite or even touch. Nothing could be 
trifling that was an act of disloyalty to Gk>d. He 
knew of no middle course — ^no compromising between 
principle and expediency. If the thing be right, do 
it, though ruin and death ensue. K wrong, let it 
alone, though angels of light appear to tempt you* 
God be praised for having raised up this noble Leices- 
tershire shoemaker to bear such holy witness to truth 
and duty. May He help us to follow him 1 

On looking back upon the life and influence of Fox, 
and comparing him with all the other great Beformers 
here and abroad, I honestly confess I know none 
whom I look up to with such profound admiration and 
fervent gratitude. 

Whether we consider his infinite service to the human 
soul, by bringing it once again into direct and holy 
eommunion with God, and opening it to the influences 
of the Holy Spirit ; or his services to the Church of 
Christ in helping to restore it to its rightful influence 
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over the practical and social aflfairs of the world, in 
helping to free it from all state support and control, 
especially in teaching it once again to bear its sacred 
testimony against retaliation, physical violence, and all 
war, against a hkeling clergy, and state-paid priests ; 
or his services to all citizens in quietly resisting unjust 
aggressions on civil rights, whereby he and his followers 
at length won privilege after privilege, and manifested 
the might of moral power and passive resistance against 
oppression and physical force ; or the mighty impetus 
he afforded to practical benevolence, by the prominence 
which he gave in his life and teachings to the work 
of the " Good Samaritan ;" or whether we reflect, 
above all, on the extent to which he vindicated the 
solemn duty of abiding by principle in spite of all 
temptation and suffering, — ^we feel that here was one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest, man that En- 
gland ever saw. 

And the sense of his greatness grows upon us im- 
measurably when we reflect to how great a degree he 
was without an example to follow, out of Scripture, in 
much that he thought and said, especially in much that 
he did. He stood alone, and did what he did, became 
what he became, without human help, without friendly 
sympathy, without earthly guidance. A very noble 
sight, is it not, to see this tranquil agitator, standing, 
in his devout strength and independence, before mobs 
and crowds, magistrates, constables, gaolers, and thieves, 
resisting by calm, moral power and patient Christian 
endurance all the terrors of lawful or lawless violence ; 
nothing daunted by them, though there were none to 
countenance him ; but little cast down, though there 
were few to comfort him ; never asking " what would 
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be tlie consequences;" never inquiring "what people 
would say about it ;" but just quietly doing and say- 
ing what he thought right, what he felt the spirit of 
God moved him to, and what his conscience required. 
Compare him with ordinary Christians, especially in. 
modern times, as they go about timidly, walking, living, 
speaking in that " fear of man which bringeth a snare," 
failing in truthfulness or faithfulness, because they dare 
not " suffer loss," or because they dread the opinion of 
the world, cannot bear to be independent, to " stand 
alone." 

It is not difficult to believe that, in spite of all his 
sufferings, after Fox had once come to understand 
clearly his relation to God, and Christ, and Eternity, to 
see his work plainly, and to labour at it fairly, he had 
peace and often joy within, whatever might be the 
storm without. As little can we doubt the wonderful 
influence he gained over large multitudes of people, 
both by his public addresses and private conversations. 
Let those who desire independence of spirit, peace in 
their hearts, and power in the world, take the same 
steps to win these blessings that Fox did, and they will 
not be disappointed. 

Now in whatever point of view we consider the man 
and his work, we find only one solution capable of 
explaining his independence and faithfulness, his peace 
of mind, his triumphs and his power. We do not find 
it in his wealth, learning, or station, in his splendid 
endowments, or transcendent eloquence. None of these 
things were his. Much of his power and his peace 
grew from his " dose walk with God," in his intimate 
communion with Christ. But it may be said that this 
habitual and extraordinary piety would not suffice to 
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account for the effects we behold. And certainly his 
physical strength, especially his tenacity of purpose, 
power of endurance and resistance, were all important 
elements; without which other men of equal piety 
would not have done the hundredth part of good that 
he did. But the true secret of Fox's life lay in his 
profound faith, in the indweUing of God's spirit in 
his soul. He believed " that it was Christ, the eternal 
power of God, that spake in him ;" and this con- 
viction extended to all that he was, said, or did. 
This is a faith that may indeed work miracles. Be- 
lieve that God speaks through you, and you may 
surely speak with power. Believe that God's spirit 
dwelleth in you, and your life may be a triumph. Such 
a faith treads indeed upon the very brink of fanaticism 
and superstition ; even as Fox's primary tenet respect- 
ing the " inward light" was open to great abuse with 
regard to the Scriptures, for every one might easily 
imagine that he had a special revelation, and so the 
Written Revelation would be quietly set aside. Every 
man who has ever persuaded the multitude to regard 
him, thrimgh life, as a prophet sent from heaven, has 
been filled with this faith ; through it and by it he has 
mainly won the discipleship of thousands. But it was 
the glory of Fox, and that which raised him far above 
most of the prophet race, saving him from so many of 
the snares that beset their path, that he strove as ear- 
nestly to breathe into ail men the conviction that God 
would inspire and dwell in them also, as he did to 
cherish that faith in his own soul. No wonder that he 
gained converts and founded a church. The man who 
seeks to impart to others the sources of his own power 

NO. III. I 
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offers one of the surest marks of true gi-eatness, and 
affords a presage of enduring success. 

As this doctrine was the secret of their leader^s 
strength, so has it been of his disciples. Believing 
that God would speak to them, and through them, and 
manifest Himself in them, according as they were faith- 
ful and prepared, what patient " waiting upon God," 
what earnest, holy watchfulness, what undaunted energy, 
what unconquerable persistency, what constant prayer, 
have been cherished among the believers in Fox's 
teaching regarding the Holy Spirit! Oh, it is a 
glorious doctrine ! and without caring now to winnow 
the chaff from the grain,* or to deplore the alleged 
modem degeneracy in their society, let us thank God 
for having, by his lowly servimt, revived the doctrine 
which was the strength of the Apostles, and must once 
again become the power of the Church. 

As we look at that servant journeying about in his 
uncomely dress and with his unpolished manners, we 
should at first scarce select him as a hero. None of 
the halo of romance floats around his placid brow 
which lighted up so brilliantly the career of Loyola. 
But a calm, holy light shines with a steady radiance 
through his character and Hfe, yet more of heaven. 

He did^not, indeed, tread the theatre of a continent, 
like Luther, with kings and princes for his audience. 
No magnificent Diet of Worms witnessed his adherence 
to duty and truth. Yet the mean court-houses where 

* An evil side of it, evidently, is its tendency, as in the case 
both of Fox and the Quakers, to make man too much a mere in- 
strument in the hands of God, — to lose sight of, or fail to 
tespect, his free-will. 
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he was so <^ confronted with his unworthy Judges are 
filled, to my mind, with a greater splendour then icra-^ 
diated that majestic pageant in the German town. For 
Luther refused to recant, saying, '* It is not sqfe to do 
aught contrary to conscience." George Fox refused, 
because it was not uight.* In Fox it was no low, 
unworthy fears of hell that inspired his spiritual life» 
nor yet the personal chivalrous loyalty of the Jesuit to 
Jesus, but simple devotedness to duty and to Christ as 
the Word of God. Simple, but, oh, how sublime 1 

If Christianity, now, has any vital practical influence 
among us, and is likely to grow in power evermore ; if 
there is any earnest philanthropy ; if there is any dis- 
approbation of war, in all its forms, any willingness to 
sufer iiyuries rather than resent them, {my efforts to 
overcome evil with good ; if there is any value for the 
inward and spiritual above the outward and formal; if 
all our religious energy and vitality are not absorbed in 
passionate attachment to a dogma, or in fatal reliance 
upon a creed ; if adherence to ^ninciple is now at all 
valued above a j^ofession of orthodoxy, and obedience 
to God, to Christ, to duty, in any degree prized higher 
than a supposed pass-word to heaven, and an imagined 
diarm to save from hell ; if the spirit of God is sought 
for, and fiiith in the pres^ce of God in the soul still 
ch^hed, — we owe much of these unspeakable, et^nai 
blessings, under God, to the quiet, resolute, wandering 
preacher, who founded a Christian Church, called the 
Society of Friends, and rotted in gaol rath^ than dis- 
obey God. The Protestant Reformation was a great 

* E. gr. Laimceston Assizes, 1656; Journal, p. 168. Wor- 
cester Sessions, 1678, p. 466, &c., &c. 
I2 
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work, but George Fox was the " salt" of the Befonna- 
tion. 

Shall not another and more blessed reformation gra- 
dually be developed by the sincere followers of Christ ? 

Let those who would work and suffer for this great 
end, drink into his spirit, let them grow into his like- 
ness, and when they need strengthening, animating for 
their Christian toil and self-sacrifice, when the history 
of their divine Master and his sainted apostles ceasea 
for a time, from much custom, to move and thrill as it 
should, they may turn for a while to the history of 
great heroic souls, like Loyola and Fox. Christians I 
as you rise from your easy pillow and take your com- 
fortable meals, and lounge luxuriously when the day's 
work is done, or read your newspaper placidly on the 
sabbath day, and take your pleasant holiday excursion, 
— when yon are fretting at trifling inconveniences, or 
grumbling at small privations, — when you are prefer- 
ring your own convenience to the wel&reof others, and 
refusing help in the cause of Christ, lest you should lose 
some paltry enjoyment, or because you think of your 
" great" or small "possessions," and therefore turn away 
from Christ, — ^then think of these humble, poor, and 
weary, these homeless, friendless, outcasts, on their way 
from hospitals to prisons, from court-house to gaol, 
from the penitent's dying bed, to pray in the haunts of 
sin and the dens of crime, to preach to the high and 
the humble, to warn, reprove, exhort, and comfort, — 
never grasping at the wealth, honour, station, luxury, 
pleasure, love, they had renoimced ; but still watching, 
praying, toiling, preaching, taking " pleasure in neces- 
sities, infirmities, reproaches, persecutions, for Christ's 
sake;" caring only, and caring mightily, to purify. 
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sanctify, save the souls of their sinful, dying brethren. 
Think of them without a single luxury, scarcely com- 
fort, that you possess, but as having renounced many 
more possessions, as they were to them, than you per* 
haps have ever had. Think of them in their hunger, 
and privation, and weariness, without sympathy, with- 
out love, often without a hope of earth or a joy that 
the world could give, — then look upon your own lives, 
then ask yourselves what you are doing, suffering, for 
the sake of God and man: what sacrifices you have 
made, what comforts you deny yourselves, what toils 
you undergo or labours of love you perform for the 
sake of Jesus and the souls whom he died to save. 

And do sober men of business turn and ask " what 
has such fanaticism, or enthusiasm, to do with us ? 
How would the world go on if we did not buy and 
sell, and sow and bake P" Nay, but is there no divine 
lesson for us in a life like that of Loyola's, because 
we have to provide for the wants of these bodies that 
will so soon moulder back to day ? Nay, verily, God 
never made the body to crush the soul ; never created 
those manifold wants that we might lose all conscious- 
ness of spiritual things, all power of Christ-like work. 
Why, in every hour in which we live and toil for 
bodily needs, we may be manifesting something of the 
holy spirit of self-sacrifice that inspired Jesus, and those 
whom he inspired, Paul and Peter and the saints that 
have given glory to humanity. In every home, in every 
workshop, behind every counter, and in every office, the 
spirit of devoted love and piety and enthusiastic bene- 
volence may be nourished and manifested as truly as 
in the hospitals of Barcelona or on Bamet Chase, at the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, or in Worcester Gaol. What ! 
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ore there not home duties, home trials, of inestimable im- 
portance P occasions in business in which the soul is fear- 
fully perilled, or invited to divine triumphs ? Axe there 
no disappointments to be cheerfully borne, no persecu- 
tions or insults to be calmly met, meekly endured ? 
Did the need for heroic faith and patience cease when 
George Fox and Ignatius Loyola died ? What ! 
are there no Christian movements a-foot to bless our 
countrymen, in which merchants, tradesmen, profes* 
sional men, and working men, may share, as holy as the 
conversion of Heathen and Turk to Christianity ? No 
enterprizes to be started or supported for reclaiming the 
drunkard, the prostitute, the thief; aye, and especially 
for giving true education to old and young ; for making 
shorter hours of business, that the weary may be 
relieved, and hours for improvement and recreation af- 
forded to all ? No Kagged Schools, no Domestic Mis- 
sions to be opened and supported, no secret personal 
missionary work for every man, woman, and child who 
may know some one more ignorant, more sorrowful, or 
more sinful than themselves ? Above all, are there no 
means of making the Church of Christ, under its divine 
Founder, the source of eternal life, and of salvation to 
the world ? Let us awake to onr high calling ; let us 
awake to our glorious mission. We have all a solemn 
work to do before we die, and, verily, the time is short. 

Let us remember that the religious reform needed now 
by the Christian Church above all oth^ reforms is one 
whereby every living soul, both minister and people, 
shall feel the love of Christ constrain them, that they 
'* should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him who died for them, and rose again." 

And when our heart grows faint, and om* spirits 
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sink, or when disappointment settles down with chilling 
weight upon our soul, or when selfishness or indolence 
have us in their grasp, let us read a chapter in the lives 
of the saints, thank God, and take courage. So may 
the Eternal Father welcome us hereafter to the home 
of our Eedeemer, to the company of the " just made 
perfect," to " the inheritance of the saints." Amen. 
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JOHN WESLEY. 



Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. — ^JoHN iii. 3. 

I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me. — Galatians ii. 20. 

Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : old 
things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new. — 
2 Corinthians v. 17. 

These words of Paul's express a singular state of 
mind. Singular at the time when they were written. 
Not quite so singular now. During 1,800 years the 
life and death of the Son of God, which wrought so 
mightily on the apostle, have done some work in the 
world also ; and in the Church, which has been gradually 
gathering out of the world, there have been not a few 
to whom such language would be the simple, natural 
expression of their state of mind. But to those who 

* In consequence of the length to which it seemed de- 
sirable to extend the notice of George Fox, as well as the pre- 
sent Lecture, and the impossibility of doing justice to the 
character and work of Whitefield in less than a third of the 
space allotted to the rest of these lectures, the author has 
reluctantly postponed a special notice of that celebrated man 
till some future occasion. 

NO. IV. K 
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have not been drawn into the Church of Christ, who 
have remained of the world, worldly, to them such 
words during those eighteen centuries have had, and 
even ^ the present hour still have, no meaning. If 
there be one thing manifest and certain in Scripture, 
it is that Jesus declared that a great change must come 
over those who would enter into the kingdom of God, 
and that the Apostle Paul had not only experienced 
this change himself, but urged the necessity of it on 
his hearers with repeated and solemn emphasis. 

Worldly persons do not understand the doctrine, and 
smile at it. Professing Christians who, never having 
been " bom again of the spirit," have remainerl carnal, 
or who have grown worldly, disregard the doctrine, and 
explain it away. Men of the world are apt to enter- 
tain the idea that nothing can be of much importance 
except ease or pleasure, fame or power. Worldly- 
minded, professing Christians have valued not the pro- 
mises, and have softened down *' the terror of the 
Lord," have slumbered on the edge of "the outer 
darkness," have kissed their Lord with their lips and 
betrayed him in their lives. 

Among the faithful servants of God, who under His 
blessing and by His providence have arisen to turn 
men from darkness unto light, to bear witness to the 
importance of coming to Christ and of being " bom 
again of the spirit," among those who by His grace 
have helped " translate them" from the kingdom of 
the world " to the kingdom of His dear Son," there 
hath not toiled, prayed, and suffered, one mightier 
in the work, or more faithftd, than the founder of the 
Wesleyan portion of the Church of Christ. 

He was a true man ; or we should have no concern 
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witk bim here. We have lies and hollow mockeries 
euough about us in the world, without meditating on 
them in the Churoh. His truth and faithfulness may 
make us more faithful and true. 

He was a strong, wite man. Looking on him and 
his work, we also may gain wisdom and strength. 

He was a pious, devoted man, profoundly interested in 
the salvation of men and the glory of Grod. Eeflecting 
upon what manner of spirit he was of, we may be 
helped to grow into the likeness of his Master, and to 
become " new creatures in Christ Jesus.'^ 

Yet for all these blessed results to be accomplished 
in us, even as he carefully searched the Scriptures to 
"see whether these things were so," when human 
views were propounded to him, so we must diligently 
compare his words and works with the inspired writ* 
ings, and pray for the spirit of truth that we may be 
" guided into all truth." Moreover, as " the fear of 
man which bringeth a snare" often prevents honest 
declaration of opinion and maketh much mischief, it 
behoves us to do as that great man would ever do-— 
speak what we believe to be truth without respect of 
persons, without fear or favour, yet to speak it in love. 

John Wesley was bom at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, 
on the 17th June (o. s.) 1703. His labours extended 
through the greater part of last century, and certainly 
never did a man come into the world when he was 
more wanted. 

The Jesuits remark, that Loyola was the contempo- 
rary of Luthw; and referring to this, a popular biogra* 
pher of Wesley, Dr. Sputhey, well observes, that while 
Voltaire was doing lus work. in France, Wesley was 
performing his in Britain. Southey, in general, shows 
k2 
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himself unable fully to comprehend Wesley or to do 
him justice, sometimes even indulging in most unwor- 
thy sneers ; but, in this eloquent passage, his reflec- 
tions are both striking and true, except that he could 
not perceive that Voltaire had an important work to 
do, viz., the overthrow of superstition and cant. But, 
truly, we have infinite reason, in this country, even in 
regard to temporal prosperity, to bless Gk)d that our 
great man, in the 18 th century, was the founder of a 
truly pious and zealous church, instead of being merely 
the destroyer of cant, superstition, and tyranny. The 
work of edification is somewhat greater, more blessed, 
than that of destruction. 

But such a man as Wesley was also specially wanted 
on several other accounts. The Act of Uniformity, 
passed in Charles II.*s reign, had driven most of the 
piety and zeal that was in the Established Church, 
violently out of it, and, of course, a decline in religion 
was the necessary consequence in most of the country 
parishes in the kingdom. Our great mining and ma- 
nufacturing population, beginning to develope itself 
about the end of last century, required the most zealous 
efforts to imbue it with religious principles, while nei- 
ther the State church, the Independent, or the Presbyte- 
rian bodies, possessed much of the missionary spirit. 
Then again, by a natural re-action from extreme Cal- 
vinism, most of the English Presbyterian churches, 
towards the middle and end of last century, were giving 
up the distinguishing tenets of their fearful system, but 
without becoming filled with many important and 
quickening Christian truths in lieu thereof. Hence a 
general decay of religious zeal and vitality among them 
Also. 
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Let us now consider what part JoLn Wesley wrought 
Under God for a revival of Christian life and doctrine, 
what were his main excellences, what his chief defects ; 
how far, in short, he promoted the great cause of reli- 
gious reform. 

His father, who, at the time of John's birth, held 
the small livings of Epworth and Wroote, in Lincoln- 
shire, was a man of earnest, unaffected piety, and his 
mother was evidently a very devout, as well as highly- 
gifted, woman. The most remarkable incident in his 
early Ufe was his very narrow and providential escape 
from a fire which broke out in his father's house, at 
night, when he was six years old, and from which he 
was saved, just before the roof fell in, by one man 
climbing on another's shoulders and taking him off the 
sill of the nursery window. ** He seems to have been 
impressed," say his biographers. Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Moore, ** with religious sentiments at a very early age ; 
and partook of the Lord's Supper when he was only 
eight years old." These early impressions were never 
lost. 

When very young he was sent to the Charter-house 
school in London, and thence removed to Christ- 
church College, Oxford. At the age of twenty-one he 
was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College, and two years 
afterwards took his M.A. degree. His general intel- 
lectual ability and attainments, at that period, are suffi- 
ciently manifest from these and other circumstances ; 
but that which should most interest us in his college 
life is the gradual developement of his feelings of deep 
piety, and the form in which they manifested them- 
selves. " Sir, you wish to serve God and go to hea- 
ven," said a devout old man whom he had travelled 
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many miles to see. "Eemember you camiot serve 
Him alone. You must, therefore, find companions, or 
make them. The Bible knows nothing of solitary reli- 
gion." Wesley was forcibly impressed with the truth 
of these words, and on his return to college associated 
himself with his brother, Charles Wesley, Messrs. Mor- 
gan, Hervey, Whitefield, and others, till their numbers 
continually increased. These young men, by their ear- 
nest attention to the duties of religion, by the strictness 
of their deportment, and perhaps, in some respects, 
singularity of appearance and customs,, began to be no- 
ticed and ridiculed by their fellow-students, and, after 
a time, received the nickname of Methodists, a title 
that has been accepted by the society subsequently 
founded by Wesley, and which is singularly appropriate 
as expressing the love of method and order, which was 
so strong a characteristic, both of his own mind and of 
the system which he established.* 

Interesting as it would be to follow step by step the 
gradual formation of this remarkable man's character 
and views, it is obvious that within the very narrow 
limits to which I am confined we must pass hastily 
over the history of the years of his early manhood. 
In 1725, when twenty-two years of age, he met with 
Jeremy Taylor's beautiful work entitled, " Holy Living 
and Dying," which made much impression upon him. 
In the following year he was greatly interested in 
Thomas a Kempis' " Christian Pattern j" and a year 
or two afterwards. Law's " Serious Call," and ** Chris- 
tian Perfection," being put into his hands, he says, 

♦ In this connection we may also remark his logical turn of 
mind and acute reasoning powers, which gave him a gpreat ad- 
vantage in theological discussions. 
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that these admirable works " convinced him more than 
ever of the impossibility of bein^ half a Christian 5" 
" and I determined," he adds, " through His grace 
(the absolute necessity of which I was deeply sensible 
of), to be all-devoted to God, to give Him all my soul, 
my body, and my substance." * 

But he was not contented with spiritual exercises 
alone. After he had formed the little society above 
referred to, he and his companions ^' began to visit 
the prisoners in the castle, and the sick poor in the 
town." The truly Christian spirit in which these 
young men laboured for the welfare of their brethren 
is well shown in the series of questions which they drew 
up as a calm reply^to the unworthy outcry raised against 
them by many of the worldly-minded professors of 
Christianity in the University. 

Yet he was not at peace. He was passing through 
that period which we have noticed in the lives of all 
great Eeligious Reformers, when they wander in the 
Desert, striving zealously to keep the whole law, but 
not filled with the spirit of the Grospel, — not yet '' de- 
livered ^m the bondage of corruption into the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of Ood;" "crucified with 
Christ unto the world," but Christ not yet living in 
them ; still in the pangs of the regeneration of their 
souls; deeply penitent for past sin, but not fully 
"having peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ," not wholly possessed with that " love which 
casteth out fear." 

He was in this state of mind wheii, in 1736, he 
was invited by the Trustees of the newly-founded 

♦ See his Life by Dr. Coke [and Mr. Moore, 12mo, p. 40, 
"the authorised version" among the Wesleyans. 
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colony of Georgia, to go out there to preach the 
Gospel to the settlers and native Indians. "What 
wonder then," say his biographers, (p. 68,) referring to 
the painful conflicts in his mind, which made him desire 
to flee from all commerce with the world, and devote 
himself wholly to religious meditation, " that he should 
close with a proposition which seemed at one stroke 
to cut him off from both the smiling and frowning 

world " 

. Accordingly he went, passed through some very 
painful trials, endured many hardships, found himself, 
after a time, in a sphere wholly imsuited to him, and 
returned to England in '38. Two circumstances must 
here be observed upon, as they were closely connected 
with his subsequent spiritual experience. On the 
voyage out he had a number of Germans for his fellow- 
passengers, belonging to the newly-founded sect of 
Moravians, who were going to settle in Georgia. The 
profound and yet enthusiastic piety of these men made 
a great impression on Wesley, and his intercourse with 
them not only considerably influenced his views at that 
time, but prepared the way for the remarkable influ- 
ence exerted over him by Peter Bohler, a very able and 
pious leader of the sect, whom he met on his return to 
London. The other matter was the discovery he made 
at sea, especially in a severe storm on his homeward 
passage, of a deep-seated fear of death which lurked 
within his heart. He saw how calmly the Moravians 
met the peril. Anxiously he reasoned with himself to 
know why he had not yet attained unto their peace. 
In a very interesting passage of his Journal he speaks 
thus : " I went to America to convert the Indians ; 
but oh ! who shall convert me ? Who, what is he that 
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will deliver me from this evil heart of unbelief? I 
have a fair summer religion ; I can talk well ; nay, 
and believe myself, while no danger is near ; but let 
death look me in the face, and my spirit is troubled, 
nor can I say, * to die is gain^ " And, again, "Oh I 
who shall deliver me from this fear of death ? What 
shall I do? where shaU I fly from it? " * 

Thus earnestly and devoutly did he search his inmost 
heart, lay bare his besetting infirmities, and wrestle 
bravely against them, seeking only to be guided into* 
" the truth of God." "This, then," he says in an- 
other part of his Journal, at sea, " have I learned in the 
ends of the earth — ^that I am * fallen short of the glory 
of God ;' that my whole heart is altogether * corrupt 
and abominable;' and consequently my whole life." 
Again, " that having the sentence of death in my 
heart, and having nothing in or of myself to plead, I 
have no hope but that of being 'justified freely through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.' " And, 
again, " The faith I want is ' a sure trust and con- 
fidence in God that through the merits of Christ my 
sins are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of 
God."'t 

On Wednesday Feb. 1, 1738, he landed at Deal, 
and having proceeded to London to give an account 
of his stewardship to the Trustees of the colony, he 
preached in several churches to very crowded audiences ; 
until " his plain heart-searching sermons" and new doc- 
trines of Begeneration gave offence, and he was told at 
each place, " Sir, you must preach here no more." 

• Life by Southey, 1820, pp. 128, 129. Coke and Moore, 
pp. 99, 100. 

t C.andM., p. 100. 

K 5 
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But now occurred what he deemed the great event 
of his life, — his thorough conversion to God. On the 
Tuesday following his landing he met Peter Bohler 
and other Moravians, just arrived from Gfermany, at the 
house t)f a Dutch merchant. He welcomed them with 
the greatest cordiality, for he had before found what 
truly excellent people the Moravians were, and soon 
afterwards paid a visit with Bohler to Oxford. This 
Bohler must have been a man of commanding intelleet 
as well as of fervent piety, for he became Wesley's 
teacher, and in the course of a short time the girtot 
founder of Methodism says that his eyes were opened 
to understand what he really needed, and what pro* 
cess he must pass through before he could obtain it 
(p. 116). 

On Wednesday, May 24, he went, very unwillingly, 
in the evening, "to a society in Aldersgate Street, 
where one was reading Luther's Preface to the Epistle, 
to the Eomans. About a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ Jesus, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. 1 felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation " (See p. 117.) 

Can we not imagine a dim-lighted, dingy room, in 
the heart of that great city, with a few humble, devout 
men gathered together, and the one man brought there 
as a visitor, listening, thinking, feeling P What have 
we to do with it all ? what is it to us P Ah I the vie* 
tories of Blenheim and Oudenarde were more notieedi 
at the time by society. Sacheverell had great mobs 
to cheer him. Chatham thundered with fiery eloquence, 
and made his power felt across oceans and trackless 
deserts. The poorest huckster's cart that may then 
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have been rumbling up Aldersgate Street, made more 
noise in the^world than Wesley did under the deep 
tide of feeling rushing through his soul. But the 
^gpeciSy the r^ulU — look at them, compare them. 
Marlborough, Sacheverell, Chatham — how wiU their 
work compare with Wesley's in another world? The 
results of that evening's thoughts and feelings in the 
room in Aldersgate Street, with the long series of 
spiritual struggles and toils of which this moment 
seemed the crowning point, have influenced mil* 
lions, not for Time only, but for Eternity. And now, 
more than a hundred years after that hour, are we 
looking into these struggles, and thoughts, and feel« 
ings, of his, as a matter of vital interest. Yes, if the 
cause of Christ and Christianity is dear to us, if we 
value the salvation, the perfection, of man, and the 
glory of God, — ^the faith (and its origin) that has gained 
such mighty power over so many millions of souls, 
and which so many still believe to be the only saving 
faith, must possess for us a very deep interest. I can- 
not, indeed, believe that the view which Wesley took 
of this new birth of the soul is entirely evangelical 
and correct, as I will endeavour subsequently to show; 
but had he not passed through the experience of that 
night, assuredly he would not have had the heart to 
begin or carry out the mighty work which he accom- 
plished. 

Leaving, for the present, however, the doctrinal dis* 
eussion of his views, let us proceed to observe their 
influence upon himself and others. Yery blessed, to 
him at all events, were the effects now produced. 
(See C. and M., p. 117. "His soul," fee.) But he 
could not suddenly attain to the peace and strength of 
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the confirmed Christian. He still, occasionally, endured 
sore trials, for he had few to sympathise with or help 
him, and he determined to visit the Moravian settle- 
ments in Grermany, and remain there for a short time 
till he felt built up more strongly in his faith. 

This visit was productive to him, of deep joy and 
comfort. He speaks of these simple-hearted, sincere 
people, as living together like the early Christians, " of 
ne heart and mind," filled with " the spirit of meek- 
ness and love," " whose conversation is in heaven." 
" Oh ! how high and holy a thing Christianity is ! " he 
exclaims in contemplating their life. " How widely 
distant from that — I know not what — which is so 
called, though it neither purifies the heart, nor renews 
the life after the image of our blessed Redeemer! " He 
returned to London in September of that year, 1738, 
and he now applied himself with more zeal and power 
than ever to awaken men to a sense of religion and to 
bring them unto Christ. In London many were deeply 
moved, and the number of his little society rapidly in- 
creased. A little before this time the celebrated George 
Whitefield had commenced preaching in the fields and 
highways round Bristol, and especially among the igno- 
rant and brutal colliers at Kingswood. Having 'to 
leave this field of labour, he wrote, begging Wesley to 
take his place. Wesley's friends were much opposed 
to his going, and, from various circumstances (some of 
them certain superstitious fears), he and they felt 
persuaded that by going he would meet his death there. 
But I need not say that, in the words of his brother, " he 
offered himself willingly to whatever the Lord should 
appoint." He saw it was his duty to labour in so im- 
portant a district, ripe for harvest, and he went, as all 
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devout men will do, though " bonds and death await " 
them. 

He did not, indeed, find his apprdiensions realised. 
But he found he had a heavy cross to take up, from 
which his high-church principles, as well as his whole 
previous habits and education, made him shrink. 
Whitefield's great work had been carried on, as I said, 
out of doors. None of the society's rooms were one 
twentieth part large enough to hold the crowds that 
flocked to hear both him and his successor. So Wes- 
ley must preach on the hill-side and under the canopy 
of heaven, as his Saviour had done before him ; and, 
truly, I know not where he could have found a nobler, 
or a worthier, or a holier temple. But, at first, he 
naturally felt a deep repugnance to it, and many less 
true-hearted and devout would have shrunk back at 
this moment, and have failed to follow their Lord. But 
not so Wesley. " I submitted," he says, " to be * yet 
more vile,' and proclaimed in the highways the glad 
tidings of salvation, speaking from a little eminence in 
a ground adjoining to the city, to about 3,000 people." 
(C. and M., p. 133.) Oh ! what a moment was that 
when he determined upon this step ! What infinite 
consequences were dependent upon his decision ! 
How many iinmortal beings who were arrested in the 
ways of vice and worldliness, and brought to live as 
followers of Jesus, at the sound of his voice in the 
streets and the fields, in the highways and on the hill- 
side, will have reason to bless him through eternity for 
daring to seek for their souls, in an " unauthorised" 
manner ! Admirably he replied to his brother Samuel, 
a worthy and sensible clergyman in Devonshire, who 
was shocked at his way of proceeding in this and other 
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matters, " I will put you in mind .... of that great 
truth, — the more evil men say of me for my Lord's sake, 
the more good He will do by me." And so indeed 
Wesley found it. He was hated and cast out by his^ 
brethren in the State church, refused not only pulpits to 
preach in, but even repelled from the communion table ; 
yet among the humble, the outcast, and the vile, he 
was loved, honoured ; multitudes followed him whereso- 
ever he preached, hung upon his words, joined them- 
selves to his societies, wept and prayed, toiled and 
suffered, for the sake of that Eedeemer to whom their 
beloved preacher had drawn them in penitence, faith, 
and love. In Cornwall, Wales, Yorkshire, Somerset- 
shire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, and in 
the midland counties, numerous and zCfilous societies 
were formed, while " those in London, Bristol, Bangs- 
wood,and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, were much increased;" 
so that in spite of various drawbacks which " must 
needs come," a wonderful change was not only com- 
menced but carried forward in the souls of vast num- 
bers who previously had been living in a state either of 
worldliness, without God in the world, or of gross and 
open sin. 

"But," observe his biographers, " as in the beginning 
of Christianity, so it was now. Tkis sect was et>ery 
where spdken agaimt'^ This may be a warning to 
some of us and a comfort to others. Not content 
with words, in many places their enemies proceeded to 
blows. In Bristol they were soon checked, but in 
London Wesley and his hearers were frequently as- 
saulted with much violence. 

At Wednesbury, near Birmingham, in 1743, the 
clergyman of the place, Mr. Egginton, actually com- 
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bined with several magistrates to stir up the rabble 
against lum, after he had, by preaching there two or 
three months, wrought a most blessed change among 
hundreds of the rude colliers. Dreadful outrages fol- 
lowed ; but he escaped with his life. Not long after, 
he was cruelly assaulted in the eyening by a large mob 
of Darlasion, whom he had no sooner changed from 
wild beasts into kind friends by the power of prayer 
and exhortation, than the mob from Walsall poured 
down upon them like a flood, routed the people of 
Darlaston, who would now have protected him, and 
swept him along with the fierce violence and aimless 
fruy of such assemblages. Among them also, how- 
ever, he made friends of those nearest to him ; and 
though at one time near being thrown into the river, 
he was still wonderfully preserved. He speaks thus 
in his Journal of these affairs with a quiet piety that 
is very touching : — " By how gentle degrees does God 
prepare us for His will ! Two years ago a piece of 
brick grazed my shoulders. It was a year after that a 
stone struck me between the eyes : last month I re- 
ceived one blow, and this evening two ; one before we 
came into the town, and one after we were gone out ; 
but both were as nothing, for though one man struck 
me on the breast with all his might, and the other 
on the mouth with such a force that the blood 
gushed out immediately, I felt no more paih from 
either of the blows than if they had touched me with 
a straw." A worthy successor to George Fox, was 
he not, in this great question of overcoming evil with 
good. 

At Falmouth he was in still greater danger j but 
there also he raised up champions from amidst the 
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wild raging mdtitude, by whom his life was saved, 
and he retired from the town without any injury. 

Since that day what a mighty change has been 
wrought by Methodism in the rude mining popula- 
tion of that busy district ! At Shepton Mallet, in So- 
mersetshire, five years afterwards, he was again furi- 
ously beset ; and also in the Southern parts of Ireland. 
But, as before, with mighty God-given power he turned 
the hearts of some and quietly passed by others ; and 
the only result was the great increase of those who 
came and gave themselves to God through Christ. 
" If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy 
are ye ; for the spirit of glory and of God resteth upon 
you." 

As his societies increased he drew up an admirable 
system of rules for their guidance, enforcing upon 
them with great clearness of detail, that they should 
evidence tbeir desire for salvation, first, by the doing 
no harm ; secondly, by the doing good ; thij'dly, by 
attending on all the ordinances of God. He also 
organised his societies on the general plan still in 
force among the Methodists, a system which. was ex- 
cellently adapted to the wants of society at the time 
it was instituted, and which possesses many very valu- 
able qualities, most suitable for the Church of Christ, 
while it has the world to save. He observes, that their 
thus imiting themselves together clearly " answered 
the end proposed. In a few months those who had 
begun to fear God and work righteousness, but were 
not united together, grew faint in their minds, and fell 
back into what they were before ; meanwhile the far 
greater part of those who were thus united together, 
continued striving to enter in at the straight gate» 
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and to lay hold on eternal life." He then defends 
himself in a masterly manner and in a truly Christian 
spirit from the charge of making " a schism," and 
goes on to describe how he came to see the neces- 
sity of classes and dass^eaders, local preachers and so 
forth. 

Thus he continued labouring for more than fifty 
years, through good report and evil report, in storm 
and sunshine, summer and winter, day and night, 
instant in season and out of season, spending and 
being spent for the sake of Christ, for the glory of 
God, for the salvation of man. I need not say that 
the vast results he produced, both outwardly visible to 
the eye of man, and those which will be known to all 
only in the day of judgment, — ^that those great results 
were not accomplished without an extraordinary amount 
of labour. We may judge of what John Wesley must 
have done in his prime, when we find him at the age 
of eighty and upwards, in the words of his biographers, 
" rising in the morning at four ; travelling from thirty 
to sixty or seventy miles a-day" (not by railway) ; 
" preaching daily two, three, or four, yea, sometimes 
five, sermons ; reading, writing, visiting the sick, con- 
versing with his friends, and superintending the socie- 
ties wherever he came ; and in all this labour and care 
to see him a stranger to weariness either of body or 
mind." Truly he was a wonderful man. Of the inner 
work going on in his own soul, by which alone all this 
effort and toil could have been prompted and sustained, 
the outpouring of prayer, the gushings of piety from 
the profound depths of his devout soul, the fervent 
glow of devoted love and gratitude to his Maker and 
his Saviour, and the ardent benevolence thriUing his 
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heart for his fellow-creatures,~-of all tliis it is not for 
me, or any man, to speak. I gase with reverent ad- 
miration, and strive to warm my own piety and love 
by drawing near to his holy soul and heroic life. 

On reviewing the labours, objects, and achievements 
of John Wesley, it appears to me that the great benefits 
he wrought out for the people consisted mainly in the 
following : — 

!First. He brought multitudes to feel that some great 
change was needed in their hearts and lives. Knowing 
that grand gospel truth, that, except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God, knowing 
the worldly, ar selfish, or sensual state in which all 
must be, more or less, until they have become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus, we cannot doubt the infinite 
value of his preaching and institutions in bringing 
this vital truth home to the hearts of an unregenerate 
world. 

Secondly. He brought them to a deep conviction of 
their sinfulness, of their need of Qt)d's mercy to jus- 
tify them, of His holy spirit to sanctify them. Thus 
he awakened in them an absorbing interest as to the^ 
future welfare, not in Time, but in Eternity ; and so 
gave them to see and feel the infinite compassion of 
Qod, their eternal obligations to Christ, and the urgent 
necessity for at once availing themselves of the mighty 
deliverance offered to them at so great a cost. 

Now, knowing, as we must, the pride and self-right* 
eousness of the human heart, our blindness to our own 
sins and keen perception of those of our neighbours, 
the indifference we consequently feel to the means ap- 
pointed by God for our salvation from sin and eternal 
death, the difficulty we feel in turning our thoughts 
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from the things that are seen to those which are not 
seen, from the transient cares, pleasures, sorrows of this 
life, to the infinitely more important and solemn realities 
of the world beyond the grave ; considering the conse- 
quent neglect, so prevalent among us, of the privilege 
of prayer and the use of the word of God ; remember- 
ing, moreover, the gross darkness and brutality in which 
the working classes were sunk when Wesley began his 
labours, and the shameful neglect in which they were 
lefb by the greater portion of their state*paid and ap- 
pointed pastors, — we must surely be strangely blind, 
or prejudiced, if we cannot feel the vast debt of gratitude 
we owe on these grounds to the first of the Methodists, 
and to our God who raised him up, and blessed his 
efforts, and answered his prayers. It is not saying too 
much to express the belief that, independent of the 
spiritual benefits thus conferred, it is mainly owing to 
the labours of Wesley and Whitefield that this country, 
during the last fifty years, has been saved from worse 
social horrors and bloodshed than have ever desolated 
a neighbouring country. Among the rude population 
of our mining and manufacturing districts, with all their 
savage ways, ferocious sports, and drinking habits, there 
were the elements of greater mischief than in any other 
country, perhaps, in Europe. The Methodists have 
had no Httle share in saving our native land from social 
ruin. 

Thirdly. He brought men to attend to those high and 
spiritual concerns as the great business of their life \ not 
calling them off from their daily work for daily bread, 
but making them labour as systematically, methodically, 
and diligently, often far more so, — for their own and 
their brethren's salvation, — as men of the world did and 
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do for this world's fleeting treasures. This, too, I need 
not say, was an immense benefit gained. 

Fourthly. He taught men that all religious forms, 
precedents, prejudices, must give way to the one grand 
end of the conversion of souls into the likeness of 
Christ, thus magnifying, in the eyes both of the world 
and of the church, that all^important and glorious end. 
Thus he first reluctantly sanctioned, but soon ardently 
encouraged, lay •^preaching; yes, he, the high-churchman, 
the Fellow of Oxford University, brought up in the 
straitest sect of the State church, — he introduced, not 
without a great sacrifice of feeling and prejudice, into 
his societies lay-preaching, and rather than let souls 
perish for lack of spiritual ministrations, he instigated 
poor men, who had never been at college, who had bad 
no bishop's hand on their heads, who knew neither 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, and sometimes very little 
grammar, to speak to their brethren if they felt Grod's 
spirit (" which bloweth where it listeth") stirring their 
souls ; bade them speak plainly what they felt deeply, 
called them to exhort, warn, and pray with all who 
would hear them, and never doubt but that, if they 
worked in faith, Gk)d would bless their efforts. 

In the same spirit, as we have seen, he committed 
the enormity of preaching in the open air to those who 
would not, or could not, hear the gospel within four 
walls, and thus admirably he replied to a fidend who 
complained that he invaded other men's parishes : " I 
look upon all the world as my parish ; thus far I mean, 
that in whatever part of it I am, I judge it meet, right, 
and my bounden duty, to declare unto all that are will- 
ing to hear, the glad tidings of salvation." Parishes 
indeed ! What were such objections to a man like 
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Wesley — not only thoroughly in earnest^ but in earnest 
about the greatest, most solemn, most glorious reali- 
ties of existence ? Forms are good when they help the 
working of the spirit. But if they have lost their 
savour of usefulness, let your reformers cast them out 
with as little delay as may be needful. 

Fifthly. The firm yet Christian spirit in which 
(even at the sacrifice of intimacy and co-operation with 
his dear friend Whitefield) he resisted the spread of 
the dark doctrines of Calvinism, Election and Eepro- 
bation, deserve our gratitude and respect. And last, 
though not least, the beautiM spirit of brotherly love in 
which he sought for reconciliation with those who quar- 
relled with him, and for union with those who differed 
from him, requires our special admiration ; — spraying, as 
he did, with a noble charity, that every child of God 
might say, ("Oh! when shall it once be?" he exclaims,) 
" Whosoever doeth the will of my Father in heaven, 
the same is my brother and my sister and my mother." 

Such is a very imperfect view of what I deem the 
chief benefits this great and good man conferred upon 
mankind, and some of the chief points for admiration 
in his character. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
I see several matters to object to, both in his doctrines 
and in his institutions, but especially with regard to 
his view of conversion. 

It were impossible, indeed, in this place to enter 
folly upon so important a subject ; but I may, perhaps, 
just indicate one or two important points for consi- 
deration. 

In meditating on conversion, Wesley's logical and 
methodical mind made him seek for a system there as 
everywhere else. Every conversion must be exactly 
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according to a certain order, every step clearly defined, 

every stage in the process of salvation rigidly marked 

out. As the precise moment of conversion must be 

discerned, so the entrance into the kingdom of heaven 

must he some very clearly-defined point. But all this 

seems contrary to the spirit and teachings of Jesus, 

as well as to the works. of God, and the teachings of 

our higher nature. There we see nothing rigidly 

marked and mapped. Conversion to God, growth in 

holiness, attaining unto salvation, do not take the 

rigid form and outline of a system in the words of 

Jesus, any more than the vast operations of Nature 

and Providence in causing the growth of inferior pro* 

ducts. Christ surely laid most stress upon what was 

most important, and he never laid down a theological 

system. He set forth by word and action a few grand 

truths, and sought to inspire mankind with their holy 

quickening influence, to breathe into men a new and 

higher life, to save them from sin, and unite them 

vdth God. He dwelt upon the absolute necessity of 

attaining a holy, heavenly-minded, loving, self-saoi- 

firing spirit, of living a pure, loving, benevolent life, 

of avoiding all that is opposed to these as death and 

destruction; and so he promulgated a universal and 

eternal religion, which must endure while the human 

soul exists. But I believe there is something in the 

precise forms of Wesley's theology which Christians 

will outgrow. Misled by a false analogy and a misin-^ 

terpretation of the words "bom of the Spirit/* he 

failed to see the sublime meaning of our Lord, which 

dearly has reference not only to the direct influence of 

the Holy Spirit, but also to the power of those great 

truths and principles of Christ's life and doctrine just 
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referred to. Hence instead of beholding in the work 
of Regeneration a gradual process of renewal and con- 
version into the likeness of Christ, sometimes indeed 
suddenly commenced,* yet always gradually canted for- 
ward, — not solely originated by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, but always aided and quickened by that divine 
influence in proportion as we honour and welcome it, — 
Wesley imagined that Begeneration was a mysterious, 
instantaneous, irresistible change wrought in the 
head by the Supreme Being, whereby we are sud- 
denly and entirely changed from children of the devil 
to children of Grod, with all the blessed consequences 
which in Scripture are described as the reward only of 
the penitent, purified, tried, and perfected Christian. 

The argument which finally convinced Wesley of 
the correctness of Peter Bohler's view of Begenera- 
tion, (for the doctrine came from him,) viz., that all 
the cases of conversion mentioned in the Acts were 
instantaneous, is clearly entitled to no weight at all ; 
for, as Southey has remarked, whatever their nature, 
they were caused by miraculous displays of divine 
power. 

Again, I differ from him as to the merits of Christ 
being the ground on which Grod pardons us and offers 
us eternal life. But I differ from him only because I 
believe he differs from Christ and Paul, as well as 
from the voice of that reason which God has implanted 
within us. I do, indeed, find that we are justified by 
faith, but I do not see it anywhere said that it is to be 
faith in the merits of our Saviour. Having enlarged 

• See an admirable little tract by the late Dr. Carpenter, 
entitled, '< A Discourse on Divine Influences and Conversion, 
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on this matter in the first Lecture, I need not pursue 
it now. 

But especially we have to regret the view taken by 
Wesley of the nature of salvation. It is the same 
low, miserable notion that we have already remarked 
and condemned in the case of all the other great 
Eeformers of that and the previous ages ; one of the 
worst errors fostered and imparted by the Eomish 
Church. Wesley even made this notion the very foun- 
dation of his Church. " There is one only condition," 
he says, " previously required of those who desire 
admission into these societies, a desire ' to flee from 

the wrath to come' :" he adds, "to be 

saved from their sins ;" but the meaning he attaches 
even to these last words is only too plainly shown by 
what follows, where he goes on to require a holy and 
Christian life. — ^Why P Because holiness and love in 
themselves, by themselves, and for themselves alone, are 
to be desired, cherished, above all that the universe can 
offer P Because they are the best, most glorious, pos- 
sessions that even God can aid us to attain P Because 
goodness, purity, love, are unspeakably too high and 
holy to be valued merely as a means to happiness, even 
though it were the happiness of heaven P Oh, no 1 
But men are to live a holy and benevolent life as 
an " evidence of the contintiance qf their desire for sal- 
vation" their desire to flee from the wrath to come. 
Alas! when will all Christians understand that the 
true and worst hell from which they have to flee is the 
possession of a sinful, sensual, worldly spirit, from 
vindictiveness and lust, idolatry and selfishness, pas- 
sion and pride P — ^that these are the real evils they have 
to dread here and hereafter P When will they know 
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and feel that ** the kingdom of heaven must be within" 
them, or not at all ? 

When we consider, on the one hand, the height of ho- 
liness and excellence to which human nature may attain, 
as witnessed in martyrs, heroes, saints, amid all their im- 
perfections, especially as manifested in our divine Lord, 
" the Son of Man," — when we reflect, on the other 
hand, upon the blight and desolation caused by sin, 
not only among the outcasts of society, but among 
the respectable and fashionable classes, and behold all 
this evil of sin, both in ourselves and others, in propor- 
tion as we may become holier and better, — we cannot 
but feel what a melancholy mistake has generally been 
made by the great fathers and reformers of the Chris- 
tian church. These pure and true-hearted men have, 
indeed, profoundly felt, and powerfully exposed, the 
evil of sin. As I said with regard to Luther,* so I 
have concerning Wesley, that few have more abhorred 
and wrestled against sin than they. But the great 
error of all these men was, that they held and preached 
the idea of a salvation totally independent of salvation 
from sin. Holding the awful doctrine that eternal 
torments were in store for all men except the redeemed, 
they would not have been human had not redemption 
from hell been their prominent idea of salvation ; in 
reference to which everything else, however important, 
must needs hold a subordinate place. If this was 
the case even with the leaders, of c(Mirse the religious 
interest felt by their followers waa chiefly absorbed by 
a desire to escape the danger of hell ; and the conse- 
quence, necessarily, has been, that men of less pure 
and elevated soul, or of feebler will, than the '' Masters 
* See the Lecture on Geoxge Fox, p. 139, note. 

NO. IV. L 
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in Israel.'' i. e, the great bulk of their disciples and oi 
the Christian church, have fixed their attention far 
more upon the salvation from eternal torments than 
upon the necessity of being purified and cleansed from 
sinfiil desires and habits, of being renewed in the like- 
ness of Christ, strengthened to live a divine and beau^ 
tiful life. One of the greatest benefits arising from 
the laboiffs of the Unitarians and Universalists to roll 
off from Christian theology this hcarrible incubus of the 
doctrine of everlasting torture, has unquestionably 
been, that they have thereby set free iso much spiritual 
energy, (of which we all have but a very limited por- 
tion,) to be absorbed in a dread of sin, and in endea- 
vours after holiness, instead of its being chiefly mono- 
polised by a fear of the fires of hell. 

It is mauily owing, I believe, to the misapplication 
of religious interest and spiritual power caused by the 
above-mentioned error, that Christianity has so littie 
practical effect, comparatively, in checking the sins 
and vices of society, and in developing the higher 
nature of Christian professors. Not merely because 
the continual presence of this ghastly horror, with the 
d(»rmant or active fear it engenders, blunts men's minds 
to the magnitude of other evils, making them only too 
well satisfied if they can be saved from such danger ; 
but also, and especially, because it turns their atten- 
tion fifom the necessity of " working out thdr own 
salvation,"* leading them, principally, to rely upon 
external aid. Thus the springs of moral effort are 
weakened, the sensibilities of conscience and benevo- 
lence are deadened, social evils flourish, and spiritual 
progress is delayed. 

• PMlipp. ii. 12. 
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Nevertheless, when we remember the condition of 
those on whom Wesley had to act, and that, aftei; all, 
the fears which he and Whitefidd awakened in their 
hearts had reference to " things unseen," infinite, eter^ 
nal, beyond the grave, we can well believe that the 
entrance of such fears into their minds was frequently 
the commencement of their spiritual life, the stairting- 
point of the great change of heart ultimately accom^ 
plished. Appeals to our sense of the Infinite and 
Unseen^ even in the matter of danger, exerts some^ 
thing of a holy and spiritualizing influence on the 
soul ; which never could be wrought by warnings of the 
danger of cholera or railway accidents. And certainly 
in the lower stages of spiritual training, the influence 
of fear would seem to be absolutely necessary. That 
** the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom," is a 
truth old as Humanity. Only the beginning I grant ; 
but Wesley's and Whitefield's audiences, for the most 
part, Aad to begin at the beginning. And assuredly that 
solemn, reverential fear, that holy awe which welled 
up in the hearts of the poor ignorant sinners whom 
they converted to Christ, would be an ineffable bless- 
ing to many wise, rich, and noble, to many worthy 
and respectable, who now, perhaps, have little rever- 
ence because they never had much fear. 

However, on this foundation, such as it was, of 
the danger of eternal tortures, and the love of Christ 
in trying to save men therefrom, the great founders of 
Methodism built a noble structure. Persons not in 
the Methodist connexion, or those who have been 
unfortunate in the circle of preadiers, leaders, and 
classes to which they have belonged, are scarddy aware 
of the amount of genuine piety and holiness, as well 
L 2 
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as of actiye benevolence, called forth by this extraordi- 
nary organisation. Probably one of the finest illus- 
trations, both of the value and the inefficiency of out- 
ward organisation in promoting spiritual improvement, 
that the world is likely to see, is afforded us in the 
system of class-meetings, local preachers, circuits, &c., 
established by John Wesley. All that can be done by 
religious machinery, probably, has been effected by it, 
up to a certain point. Leaving a fuller analysis of its 
worth and its deficiencies, as well as positive evils, 
for some other occasion, I would simply remark on 
the exquisite adaptation of the plan of class^meetings 
to the wants of the human soul, both generally, and 
with reference to individual peculiarities of tempera- 
ment, character, temptations, and trials. Besting on 
the strong desires of the human heart for sympathy, 
guidance, and encouragement, under the weight of 
profoundly interesting thoughts and emotions, leaving 
each individual to associate with those towards whom 
he felt most attracted, from whom he derived most 
benefit, with whom he felt the most entire sympathy, 
— ^the Wesleyan class- and prayer-meetings have been 
the life and strength, the soul, of the Wesleyan organi- 
sation. 

Not only the Bible, but the human heart, " knows 
nothing of solitary religion." A few great exceptions 
only prove the rule. God has made us to need mutual 
help. But everything depends on a judicious compa- 
nionship ; upon meeting with those who, being nearly 
of the same age, somewhat of the same character, tem- 
perament, and condition, can understand your trials 
and temptations, can sympathise with your efforts, dis- 
couragements, aspirations; by whom the outpourings 
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of your heart) in coHfessian or in prayer, will not be 
deemed hypocrisy or vanity. Such communion of hearts 
is indeed liable to great abuse, fraught with perils in 
proportion to its benefits. Much of our religious ex- 
perience is of far too sacred a character to be revealed 
even to the dearest Mend, much less to a class-meeting. 
And conversing even upon those " experiences" which 
may fitly and usefully be brought forward among very 
intimate and earnest friends in confidential intercourse, 
continually leads to the danger of making our religion 
shallow and sentimental, of letting it evaporate in words, 
and of satisfying the conscience too easily. When we 
have talked about a subject of deep intere;it, the very 
relief we experience presents the danger of our thinking 
that we have then " done enough." The intensity of 
feeling and purpose, instead of being strengthened, may 
be weakened. The sacredness thereof may depart. 
Our fellow-creatures may seem to have come between 
us and God. 

Yet the apostle not only commends the practice, but 
enjoins the duty, of *' confessing our faults one to an- 
other." 

Perhaps the true theory will be found to consist in 
attending class-meetings for prayer, Scripture reading, 
and conversation upon works of Christian love and duty, 
upon that which is outward in short ; occasionally con- 
versing upon such experiences of the inner life as na- 
turally and spontaneously suggest themselves and seek 
for utterance, under the restraints of delicate feeling and 
judidous discrimination. But I apprehend that the re- 
velation of those inner thoughts and emotions should 
never be the ostensible business of a class-meeting, 
never systematically encouraged. 
l3 • 
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I said tliat a goodly strocture, prodactive of infisite 
blessings to individuals and the nation, had been built 
upon the foundation, such as it was, of Wesleyan no- 
tions of salvation and fears of hell. But the very se- 
rious question is now presentmg itself to the Church of 
Christ at large, What is to become of the structure 
when the foundation is giving way ? 

The errors intertwined with the great vital truths 
preached by Wesley and Whitefield, in fact by all Ke- 
formers, for a considerable period are comparatively 
harmless. For the truth is, that the errors in any re- 
ligious reform resulting so much from the opposite errors 
previously entertained are much less injurious during 
the early stages of such reform than afterwards. A 
strong reaction is necessary. When we consider the 
awful amount of irreligion in the Church and of profli- 
gacy in society when these two men began their labours, 
we must be satisfied that very strong medicines were 
needed to heal the patient. The shameful indolence 
and apathy that existed in the Church, and their in- 
difference to the sad condition of their heathen flocks, 
required all the measures that Wesley and Whitefield 
adopted, and for a time neutralized much of the evil in 
some of their doctrines. The great thing, then, was to 
get them to a consciousness of sin, to fear its punish- 
ment, and to believe, love, trust in Christ and God. 
The particular theological dogmas by which their invi- 
tations were accompanied mattered comparatively Httle, 
especially among a people so rude and uncultivated. 
The exaggerated reliance which they preached and urged 
on the merits of Christ, and on special conversion, for 
instance, would be an antidote to the self-righteous 
and unspiritual rationalistic tone pervading both State 
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church and Nonconformists. Moreover the evil of 
errors held by great reformers is often diminished by 
the living earnestness and truthMness with which these 
reformers preach them. 

But the case is widely different when those great 
men pass away and leave only a servile herd of copy- 
ists, who tread generation after generation in their 
leaders' steps; when class-leaders, lay-preachers, tra- 
velling-preachers, and all who beUeve themselves spe- 
cially favoured by God, — " the true elect," — become 
filled with arrogance, prejudice, and spiritual pride ; 
when the progress of education enlarges men's minds 
and elevates their tastes and feelings ; when the oppo- 
site errors no longer need a violent remedy. Great and 
blessed as was the work Wesley and Whitefield wrought, 
profoundly as we have to thank them for a revival of 
religion, without which we might tremble to think what 
would have been the fate of milUons, not only then and 
now, both in this world as a nation, and in the world 
to come as dwellers in eternity — I cannot but see that 
all their doctrines about election and reprobation, about 
the merits of Christ and instantaneous conversion, 8cc., 
&c., have been sad and heavy drawbacks to the benefits 
they have conferred. These unscriptural errors, as I 
beUeve them to be, not only have repelled men of 
education and genius from Christianity, which they 
have, most unjustifiably, confounded with Calvinism 
or Methodism, but have also prevented the religion of 
the Church from keeping pace with the growing intel- 
ligence of the people. Hence the strong tendency to 
infidelity among literary and educated men in the last 
and present generation, and especially among the work- 
ing classes at the present day, has not been, cannot 
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be, grappled with and removed, as it would have been 
had Christianity been revived in a purer and simpler 
form. How can intelligent and somewhat educated 
men, whether in the higher or humbler classes, be 
moved by appeals to them about Adam's sin, and *' the 
merits" of Jesus, imputed righteousness, and election 
and reprobation ? It cannot be. Even the doctrine of 
eternal torments is becoming, in the minds of thousands, 
like the detected scarecrow, on which familiar depre- 
dators perch gaily. The time has passed for these doc- 
trines ever again to win deep hold upon society, and if 
a higher, purer form of Christianity is not speedily 
and largely diffused, we shall become a nation of Ba- 
tionalists or Deists, and practical, if not theoretical. 
Atheists. 

Wesley and Whitefield would attract comparatively 
small audiences now, except from a love of excitement. 
Certainly they would not have odc hundredth part the 
influence which they had a hundred years ago. The 
advance made in intelligence and morality would ope- 
rate against their moving appeals even with r^ard to 
those great truths I have admired and honoured them 
for urging so powerfully. For as men become more 
moral and intellectual, you cannot work upon their 
fears or upon their remorse as Wesley and Whitefield 
could upon the brutal, ignorant, superstitious popula- 
tions among whom they won their greatest triumphs. 
To effect such conversions as satisfied them, you require 
only to awaken men to a sense of their guilt and their 
danger, to an indefinite consciousness of the need of 
salvation, and to a mystical faith and rapture in having 
gained the necessary charm for procuring it. To effect 
such a regeneration as would satisfy Christ— oh ! what a 
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far more spiritual, heavenly eliaiige would be required ! 
— the work of years, the product of heroic struggle 
and patient effort, a gradual renewing of the whole soul 
and life in the image of God. 

Jesus sought to regenerate the soul and bring it to 
heaven, not by urging mystical dogmas like those gene- 
rated in the schools and perpetuated by Protestant 
divines, but by setting forth, as I said before, great 
and eternal truths of infinite power and of ineffable 
beauty. Had he not done so, could his religion have 
taken such deep hold on humanity? Does not its 
mighty power come from his touching such deep 
springs within us, especially by leading us up to Gk>d ? 
This, this was the great purpose of his ministry. This 
is the salvation he offers; this is salvation, that we 
may be the children of our Father in heaven, that we 
may be one with the Father, even as he and the Father 
are one, " we in them, and they in us, that we may be 
made perfect in one," and aU that he said, and all that 
he did, and everything that he suffered, was admirably 
adapted to this glorious end. But how can a " sure 
trusty and confidence in the merits of Christ'* assimi- 
late us to God? How can faith in his vicarious suffer- 
ings, or his imputed righteousness, or in Adam's entail- 
ing hereditary depravity on us, make us more one with 
Qod and Jesus ? AU this is purely arbitrary ; there is 
no vitality in these dogmas, and we cannot wonder that 
Jesus never speaks of them. How can reliance upon 
" the atoning blood" of Jesus make us more holy and 
humble, more self-sacrificing and spiritually-minded ? 
How can it help us to conquer a single sin, or to un- 
fold a single Christian grace ? How can a belief in 
election and reprobation touch the conscience, or quicken 
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the affectioiiBy or nerve tke will? AtKl yet this com- 
plete regeneratioti of the heart, this entk« conver- 
sion intd the likeness of Christy is what we need, and, 
I believe, all thai we need, to attain unto eternal salva- 
tion. 

Do not these divine truths need prodiaiming anew 
with a force aiid earnestness that since the apostolic 
age has been too much monopolized by human dogmas 
and creeds? Christianity corrupted has nearly done 
its work. Let us pray God that Christianity, freed 
from human errors, may be sent abroad with a living 
power jjind a triumphant course. Let us pray that the 
souls of men may once more be touched^ renewed, re- 
generated) sanctified, in the likeness of Jesus and of 
the Father, until holiness and happiness, humility, 
piety and love, shall have possessed every created 
spirit, and made them sons of God and heirs of 
heaven. 

Therefore let us gaze in reverent admiration on the 
piety and holiness, on the entire and glOTious consecra- 
tion to their work, the unwearied self-sacrificing love, 
of these two great prophets of the Church of Christ, 
John Wesley and George Whitefield;* let us reverence 
them for their intense interest in the salvation of im- 
mortal souls, for their unconquerable perseverance, 
their Christian meekness and f<H*giving spirit under 
cruel wlrongs — h<mour them as the heroes who fought 
and conquered in an age of darkness^ unbelief^ and un^ 
told wickedness. Then let us pray God that He may 
raise up greater and wiser men to help us to bend like-^ 

* Though their histoid and work vtisy be examined sepa- 
rately, they must ever be united in onr memories and affec- 
tions. 
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wise to . our Christian mission, calmly, fervently, reso- 
lutely, to labour and suffer, in humble faith and hope 
that a brighter day is still to dawn, and that by the 
blessing of God, and the grace of Christ, and the gifts 
of the Spirit, we, too, may help to usher in the day- 
spring from on high ! 
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Page 193. 

Yet, although this engine of fear was often wielded with such 
terrible efiect, both by Wesley and Whitefield, we are told that 
some of the most remarkable effects produced by the preaching 
of the former, occurred when he had been discoursing on prac- 
tical religion, from the sermon on the mount ; and Whitefield's 
greatest power, undoubtedly, lay in his appeals to the affec- 
tions. 
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But the hour cometh, and now ig,when the true worshipper! 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. — John Iy. 23. 

And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent — John 
xvii. 3. 

For though there he that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there he gods many, and lords many,) hut to us 
there is hut one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, hy whom are all things, 
and we hy him. — 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6. 

Unto you first God, having raised up his son Jesus, sent 
him to hless you, in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities. — Acts iiL 26. 

"The hour cometb." Yes, and was even then at 
hand, when the true worshippers should worship the 
Father, the only true God, through Jesus Christ, whom 
He had sent. 

Multitudes were brought to that holy and acceptable 
worship, which the Father of all, the Eternal God, 
deigned to seek from His lowly children; and for 
nearly three centuries that worship was given with 
more or less purity and sincerity by the Christian 
Church. The Apostles' Creed was the symbol of their 
faith, and the words of their Lord and his inspired 

NO. V. M 
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Apostle were the standard by which, for the most part, 
they were contented to abide. But after a while, other 
doctrines were introduced, from the schools of human 
philosophy, when heathen philosophers adopted Chris- 
tianity to incorporate with it their own cherished views ; 
and for many succeeding centuries the Nicene and 
Athanasian Greeds, though not without great opposi- 
tion, became "the predominant expression of belief in 
the Christian Church. Then the hour came, when the 
worshippers of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, gave unto the second and third per- 
sons in the Trinity that glory and that worship which 
were due unto the Father alone, ** the only true God ;" 
and " the true worshippers** were cast out with igno- 
miny, and persecuted with bitter zeal. They diminished 
rapidly in numbers. They were found only in secret 
nooks, or in the fastnesses of Transylvania, and in the 
free towns of Poland. They were to be seen, never- 
theless, rising up every now and then, here and there, 
when least expected, saying, " Though to others there 
be gods many and divers persons in the Godhead, to 
us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him;'* the mighly 
force of truth upheaving them to the surface of opinion, 
in spite of the tremendous weight of intolerance em- 
ployed to keep them down. Yet the great mass of 
professing Christians still said, " To us there are three 
Gods in one, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
each is God, and neither is greater than the other ; and 
woe unto the worshippers who do not worship them in 
spirit and in truth.** 
. About the middle of last centuiy, the prophetic 
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words of our Lord might once again have been uttered 
with a greater applicability than probably at any time 
in the history of Europe after the first two centuries of 
the Christian Church. For the hour was coming when 
many were about to "worship the Father" alone, "the 
only true God," believing that he sought their worship, 
and persuaded that whatever others might do, to them 
there should be " but one God, the Father, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

Among those who thus returned to the early scrip- 
tural faith, and Apostles' Creed, of the Apostolic 
Church, none bore nobler, more resolute, testimony to 
this great truth that there is but one God, the Fatheb, 
none vindicated it more effectually, nor suffered for it 
more faithfully, than Joseph Priestley, the philosopher, 
the historian, the patriot, and the divine. 

He was not only one of that rare class who to great 
abilities add marvellous industry, but he also belonged 
to a class, unhappily still seldomer met with, who to 
gifts of genius, and plodding industry, and wonderful 
powers of application, add a martyr spirit of devoted- 
ness to truth, a fervent zeal for the welfare of man, and 
a profound piety towards God, who live not to please 
themselves, not to lay up treasure or to acquire fame, 
who consecrate their powers, their property, and their 
time, to the discovery of truth, to the glory of God, and 
the good of man. 

Dr. Priestley was bom at Fieldhead, near Leeds, on 
the 13th March (o. s.), in 1738. His father was a 
cloth-mauufacturer, and belonged to the Independent 
denomination. He was a man of genuine piety, of 
Calvinistic sentiments, and besides having regular 
family worship, morning and evening, he carefully in- 
M 2 
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structed his children and serrants in the Assembly's 
Catechism. His mother, also, was " a woman of ex- 
emplary piety," and very strict in all matters of mo- 
rality. Dr. Priestley mentions his well remembering 
her making him take back a pin which he had found at 
his uncle's close by, in order no doubt to impress deeply 
upon his infant mind (for he was not then seven years 
old) the importance of rigidly attending to honesty. 
But the person to whom he was evidently under the 
greatest obligation for his early habits of piety and 
morality was his aunt, Mrs. Keighly, who adopted him 
at the death of his mother, which occurred when he 
was little more than seven. This excellent and pious 
woman took the greatest care of his intellectual as well 
as of his moral and religious education ; and we ought 
never to forget how much of what is most valuable in 
Priestley's character and works we owe to his " Inde- 
pendent" training and his Puritan descent.* He made 
rapid advances in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, and Dutch, partly at school, partly at home, 
and being as anxious to enter the ministry as his aunt 
was desirous of seeing him in it, he was sent to the 
academy at Daventry, at tbe age of twenty-one. Previous 
to this, however, owing to the very delicate state of his 
health, which no doubt had been injured by excessive 
application to his studies, it was considered that he 

* I have felt it unnecessary in these Lectures to refer spe- 
cially to any of the great Puritan Reformers, from the com- 
pleteness with which that branch of the subject has been 
handled by the Rev. J. J. Tayler, in his very able and interest- 
ing Lectures on the " Developement of Religious Life in 
England;" but Priestley's character gives us some little notion 
of what we owe them. 
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must abandon his ministerial views, and enter upon a 
more active life, with an unde who was a merchant. 
A place was engaged for him in a counting-house in 
Lisbon, and everything was nearly ready for the voyage, 
when his health beginning to improve, he was allowed 
to resume his former purposes. 

During the period that elapsed between his leaving 
school at the age of sixteen, and his entrance at the 
Daventry academy, indeed for some time afterwards, 
he appears to have suflFered very much from religious 
doubts and fears, like all the other great Eeformers whose 
lives we have glanced at. Believing, he says, "that a new 
birth produced by the immediate agency of the spirit 
of God was necessary to salvation, and not being able 
to satisfy myself that I had experienced anything of 
the kind, I felt occasionally such distress of mind as it 
i^ not in my power to describe, and which I still look 
back upon with horror. Notwithstanding I had no- 
thing very material to reproach myself with, I often 
concluded that God had forsaken me, and that mine 
was like the case of Francis Spira, to whom, as he 
imagined, repentance and salvation were denied." He 
adds, that he believed those severe spiritual sufferings 
led him "to think habitually of God and a intuit 
state. And although my feelings were then, no doubt, 
too full of terror, what remained of them was a deep 
reverence for divine things " The remem- 
brance, however, of what he "felt in that state of 
ignorance and darkness" gave him, he says^ " a peculiar 
sense of the value of rational principles of religion." 

Before he went to the academy, he " was very de- 
sirous of being admitted a communicant in the con- 
gregation which he always attended." But not being 
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able^ when questioned by the elders, to declare that he 
believed all mankind were bom liable to the wrath of 
God and the pains of hell for ever, on acoonnt of Adam's 
sin, they refused to let him communicate. His distress 
at being unable to feel proper repentance for this sin 
was not removed until he met with a Mr. Walker, a 
Baxterian Independent minister, who completed the 
work which Mr. Haggerstone, another minister, had 
begun, and made the young aspirant for the ministry 
a thorough Arminian. By this change he attained 
to comparative peace of mind ; his views on the Trinity 
and Atonement remaining unchanged. 

While at Daventry, he became acquainted with 
Hartley's "Observations on Man," which confirmed 
him in the doctrine of ** Philosophical Necessity," and 
the second part of which mainly helped to establish 
him in habits of piety and virtue. Great freedom of 
discussion and variety of opinion prevailed in the 
Daventiy College, both among students and tutors; 
and while there, Priestley was gradually giving up the 
principal orthodox dogmas, although still retaining 
some belief in the doctrine of the Atonement. It was 
at Daventry that he composed his "Institutes of 
Natural and Bevealed Eehgion," an admirable work, 
as far as it goes, and though deficient in fervour of 
spirit and dry in style, it shows what deep hold religion 
had taken upon his young, but powerful, mind, and is 
a wonderful production to have been composed at such 
an early age. Interesting and profitable reflections 
might be drawn from comparing the first works of 
Ignatius Loyola and Dr. Priestley, the "Spiritual 
Exercises" and the " Institutes of Natural and Bevealed 
Beligion." In fact, a comparison between the whole 
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work and lives of these two men would be full of in- 
struction ; for where there is such wonderful dissimila- 
rity and extreme opposition in many important matters 
combined with such devoted, earnest piety, we may be 
assured that there are some great truths to be learned 
from viewing the one as a supplement to the other. 

His first place of settlement was at Needham Market, 
in Suffolk, but his Arianism, and a degree of impedi- 
ment in his speech, was a great hindrance to his suc- 
cess. His pecuniary circumstances were very much 
straitened, and he would have sunk into the greatest 
despondency, had it not been for the deep faith he had 
acquired in the perfect benevolence of a constantly 
superintending and directing Providence. His views 
of Necessity then, as through life, brought him an in- 
describable degree of comfort in the midst of all his 
troubles. He " firmly believed," he says, in his Auto- 
biography, '*that a wise Providence was disposing 
everything for the best," and in devout reliance upon 
Gk)d, and with unwearied diligence in the pursuit of 
his studies, (classical, mathematical and theological,) he 
found serenity and peace. 

In 1758, he gained a more comfortable home and 
sphere of occupation at Nantwich, Cheshire, whence 
he removed to Warrington, in '61, to fill a Lecturer's 
chair in the Dissenting College then existing there. 
Here he formed a matrimonial engagement with a Miss 
Wilkinson, which proved through life a most suitable 
and happy connection. The Institution not fiourishing 
however, after six years of most laborious exertion, 
scarcely gaining a bare subsistence, he accepted a very 
cordial invitation to settle at Leeds, as pastor of the 
Mill-hill congregation. There he also remained six 
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years, during^ which he commenced those celebrated ex- 
periments in pneumatic chemistry which ultimately led 
to such brilliant results. Thence he was " tempted," 
he says, to go into the family of the Earl of Shelbume, 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood, Wilts, as 
librarian and companion to his lordship. In this esta- 
blishment he remained for about seven years, eigoying 
the greatest facilities for study, composition, and scien- 
tific investigation. On leaving Lord Shelburne, " he 
took up his residence in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham," " and a vacancy occurring soon afterwards, 
he was invited to become one of the ministers of the 
New Meeting congregation at that place," where there 
was a large and flourishing congregation. From this 
situation, where he was extensively useful and greatly 
beloved, he was driven, by mob violence, in '92. The 
rioters were encouraged by the wicked instigations of 
some of the clergy of the neighbourhood, as was clearly 
proved at the trials which followed. The whole of his 
valuable library, manuscripts, and scientific apparatus, 
were destroyed, and his house and chapel burnt to the 
ground.* After a short residence at Hackney, as 
minister of the Gravel-pit Chapel, he determined upon 
going into voluntary exile, as his enemies would not 
allow him to rest in peace in his native country, and 
in '94 he retreated to the United States of America, 
where he lived honoured and beloved, and died uni- 
versally lamented, at the advanced age of 71, having 

♦ It would be worth much to have a portrait of Priestley 
taken at the moment when the shouts of the mob were heard 
in the distance, when agitated friends were imploring him to 
fly, — ^when he felt that he was about to be sacrificed, because he 
)iad been faithful to truth and freedom. 
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lived a life of piety, benevolence, truthfulness, and un- 
wearied industry, such as few have surpassed. 

In reviewing the influence which this great and good 
man, Dr. Priestley, had upon the interests of religion 
and the progress of religious reform, we must return to 
the application of our two primary rules of investiga- 
tion, and consider, first, what were the errors of pre- 
viously-existing and cotemporary sects ; and, secondly, 
what were the strong and weak points in the character 
of Priestley himself. 

Joseph Priestley lived at a time when the old views 
of Beligion had lost much of their sacredness and tnithr 
fulness in the eyes of large numbers of professing 
Christians, and before new and higher views had been 
generally unfolded. It was a period of decay, the cold 
autumnal days of religion ; — a season of all others the 
most unfavourable for the acquisition of deep religious 
convictions, especially for persons of a calm, deliberative 
character, whose reason greatly over-balances their 
feelings, and in whom a spirit of inquiry is far more 
powerful than the influence of imagination : for such 
persons, — seeing on the one hand little deep religious 
conviction and earnest faith around them, except in 
connection with an enthusiasm and with theological 
doctrines of which they disapprove, — ^marking on the 
other hand many false doctrines and grievous errors, in 
all churches, which require to be exposed and ex- 
ploded, — are in great danger, even while they remain 
professing Christians, of losing vital faith in the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, and of expending all their re- 
ligious or rather theological energy in combatting error, 
instead of in enforcing truth. It is Priestley's glory, 
that in the midst of an unbelieving age, when his own 
M 5 
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acute, cool intellect led him to discern the errors of 
Christendom, and his calm, unimaginative judgment 
made him stand aloof from all religious enthusiasm, he 
nevertheless sought and clung to a faith which he be- 
lieved to be divine, built up a system which he was 
persuaded was true, and laboured and suffered to bear 
witness to the truth as strenuously as he toiled to 
overthrow error. 

It is true that his faith was deficient, as I believe, 
in some important particulars, and his theological sys- 
tem may even be described as meagre and imperfect, 
owing chiefly to the peculiar cast of his mind, and the 
grievous doctrinal errors he had to combat. But with 
all its imperfections, that system was one which 
thoughtful and rational men could receive and profit 
by. It saved from infidelity numbers who felt no 
sympathy with the enthusiastic mysticism and some- 
times irrational dogmas of the Orthodox Dissenters 
and Methodists ; nor with the cold insincerity of the 
Established Church, swaying like a huge rocking- 
stone upon her " Calvinistic creed, her Popish liturgy, 
and her Arminian clergy ."* Now we shall always 
find two classes of persons in every community : the 
one consisting of those in whom reason has consider- 
ably more influence than the feelings and imagination, 
the other composed of persons in whom the latter 
qualities predominate. The last-mentioned class, dur- 
ing the last century, was rescued from infidelity and 
ungodliness by Wesley, Whitefield, and Simeon, — by 
the writings of Bunyan, and Baxter, and various Cal- 
vinistic authors. But the former class, not nearly so 
numerous, indeed, as the others, but still a very impor- 
* Lord Chatham. 
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tant body, consisting of those who require common 
sense in their religion, and who cannot be satisiied by 
the most eloquent appeals or the most fervent imagina* 
tions of piety while their reason is outraged, these men 
would have lapsed into Deism, and even Atheism, had 
they not met with the pure and simple views of Chris- 
tianity as well as with the weighty arguments in favour 
of its supernatural origin which were advanced by Dr. 
Priestley. He helped to give some portion of the 
bread of life, and a very precious portion, to numbers 
who, but for Unitarianism, would have had no religious 
faith to sustain the life of their souls. And the infinite 
value of that service may be seen still more from this 
consideration — ^that the evangelical fervour produced 
by appeals to the feelings and imagination, but which 
is not based on reason, nay, which is at war with 
reason, and even common sense, inevitably cools down 
and ultimately dies out. The advance of knowledge 
and intelligence, as well as the sure and fatal reaction 
that takes place from all enthusiasm having no solid 
ground of deep truth to rest on, will infallibly cause 
the decay of evangelical Orthodoxy (using this phrase 
in its conventional meaning) after it has subsisted for a 
longer or shorter time, according to circumstances. 
Thus the Church is left in an exhausted, unprofitable, 
even ungodly condition, while society at large slides 
down into the dreary wastes of scepticism, and is ere 
long precipitated into the gulf of irreligion, vice, and 
anarchy. But where Christianity is presented to a 
people, if not in a'spiritual form, yet, at least, under 
a pure and rational aspect, so that the thinking por- 
tion of the community are in some degree led to 
embrace it, then by the time that Orthodoxy is begin- 
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mng to decline, the rational Christians, or at least their 
children, are prepared for a higher and more spiritual 
religion; for a religion which, meeting the wants of 
the whole nature of man, will spread and flourish over 
the perishing creeds of Orthodoxy, and the bald the- 
ology of the rationalists. The pure and perfect form 
of Christianity can only be unfolded by uniting the 
Evangelical and Rational schools ; and if either of these 
perish before both have been combined, farewell to 
Christianity. 

Priestley, then, not only saved us from infidelity, but 
prepared the way for a more spiritual religion which 
is even now developing itself amongst us. And he 
did this by supplying the elements of a rational yet 
earnest piety, a view of salvation consonant with rea- 
son and sanctioned by. conscience; by uniting a pro- 
found faith in the divine mission of Christ, in his 
supernatural power, and in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, with the rejection of the doctrines of 
the Trinity, vicarious punishment, original sin, election 
and reprobation, and eternal torments. Who can esti- 
mate the vast importance of the service which Dr. 
Priestley thus rendered to the cause of Christ in secur- 
ing among his followers the thoughtful, sincere, and 
manly souls who revolted from a corrupted Christianity, 
and who, until they became acquainted With Unita- 
rianism, condemned Christianity as folly; condemned 
it, because they had naturally identified it with all the 
errors and corruptions that gathered round it during 
the dark ages, and which have beefi perpetuated or ex- 
aggerated by the force of bigotry, persecution, and state- 
paid churches, in times unhappily, in this respect, but 
little more enlightened. 
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Priestley, however, did far more than simply give 
these men a faith in Christianity as a religion from 
God, the Creator, and, therefore, adapted to the soul of 
man, the creature. In exposing the heathen origin 
and unscriptural character of the doctrines of the Trinity, 
and Vicarious Atonement, in showing how various 
other Orthodox notions originated in the heat of con- 
troversy, under the stimulus ofopposition, we have seen 
that he did not rest satisfied with negative preaching, 
with merely uprooting the error ; that he earnestly en- 
deavoured to establish the truth. Yet all this would 
have been comparatively of little avail had he been eon- 
tent with seeking the bare intellectual assent of bis 
hearers and readers. They would in that case have 
recognised the truth, rejoiced in it, and then gone their 
way, one to his farm, another to his merchandize ; have 
formed a little sect of theological philosophers, and in 
the course of one or at the most two generations have 
disappeared, — been heard of no more. The religious 
life of the soul draws its strength and nourishment as 
much from the feelings as from the intellect, and again 
as much from corresponding religious action as from 
both. And Dr. Priestley's profound piety as well as 
active benevolence did not suffer him to rest contented 
with exposing doctrinal errors, or with establishing 
truth as a mere speculation. In two of the noblest 
sermons of the kind ever written, he gathered up the 
great principles of his religion, and poured them into 
the hearts of his disciples like a mighty flood of many 
waters. Many of us will never forget the effect pro- 
duced upon us in early youth, by reading those ser- 
mons : the first on " Habitual Devotion," the second 
on " The Duty of not Living to Ourselves," In like 
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maxuier, the lofty rectitude and unwavering int^rity 
which Priestley manifested and enforced, in spite of no 
trifling temptations and sufferings, have wrought 
powerfully upon his followers ; and those qualities are 
not only among the most valuable that distinguish the 
Unitarians, but are generally admitted to characterise 
them both by candid theological opponents, and by a 
class of men who have the best opportunities for 
judging, who speak feelingly and free from prejudice, — 
I mean commercial men.* 

Of his invaluable services to the cause of Civil and 
Eeligious Liberty, as well as of his splendid dis- 
coveries in science, my limits and purpose forbid me 
to speak. And reluctantly leaving those interesting 
portions of his history, we must pursue our examination 
of his religious system and influence. 

Priestley's principal tenets, in which he settled down 
after he had passed through the several stages of in- 
quiry that marked his progress from Orthodoxy to 
Unitarianism, were, — ^First, that there is but one God, 
the Father, the infinitely wise, benevolent, powerfol, 
and merciful Father of all mankind. Secondly, that 
He sent Jesus Christ to reveal the resurrection of man 
to a future state of rewards and punishments, which 

* The declaration which may not unfrequently be heard from 
them, that on the whole they would rather have commercial busi- 
ness transactions with a Unitarian than with any other religion- 
ist, is materially borne out by a writer, in a late number of the 
" British Quarterly Review" (the leading organ of the Inde- 
pendents), who, in an article on Dr. Channing, generously 
bears strong testimony to the general high tone of morality 
prevalent among Unitarians. May we see to it that we de- 
serve this character, and while we strive to be more worthy, 
may we beware of spiritual pride, and take heed lest we falk 
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doctrine Jesus confirmed by his own resurrection from 
the grave. His view of salvation was, that it consisted 
in the attaiimient of the everlasting happiness promised 
by Grod through Christ to the virtuous in all ages, 
countries, and sects ; not regarding that happiness as 
purchaseable by works of merit, or to be due, ci priori, 
to any for their personal righteousness, but rather as 
a reward promised by our Heavenly Father in his free 
unpurchased goodness and mercy to those who earn it 
by " patient continuance in well-doing." The death of 
Christ seemed to him chiefly important, first, as it 
served, from being a public execution, to make his re- 
surrection from the grave a decisive, incontrovertible 
fact ; secondly, as it afforded men an example of pious 
submission to the divine wiQ, of patient fortitude and 
meekness under injuries and ingratitude, and forgiveness 
of enemies. 

Thirdly. He believed that the whole universe was 
created, and all sentient beings brought into existence, 
in order to give them the greatest possible amount of 
happiness. Hence while he inculcated the most cheer- 
ing views of the ultimate prevalence of all good over all 
evil, and enabled his disciples therefore to feel the most 
perfect reliance in the midst of adversity upon their 
Heavenly Father, he taught them to view all the events 
of Ufe as their educational discipline and instruction, 
whereby that Father was training them for an eternity 
of inconceivable happiness. This constant conception 
of God as " our Father in heaven" was the central 
glory of Priestley's system. In its radiant beams all 
that was pious, holy, happy, received life and strength, 
—-while its brightness exposed and humiliated, if it did 
not annihilate, the various pernicious errors that had 
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entwined themselves round the Gospel of Truth. As a 
natural inference from this ftindamental doctrine, he 
believed that future punishments, like those on earth, 
would be corrective, not eternal ; and that ultimately 
all human beings, even the guiltiest, after longer or 
shorter sufferings, according to their amendment, would 
be restored to a state of purity and bliss. 

Lastly. He believed Jesus Christ to be simply a man 
sent from Grod; divinely inspired, but only differing 
from his brethren in the greatness of his endowments, 
mission, and inspiration. He received his miracles and 
resurrection as the main proofs of the divine authority 
of Christianity ; and he specially dwelt upon the resur- 
rection as the principal fact in the history of our Sa- 
viour, as being a pledge of the immortality of man. 
He rejected the doctrines of the Miraculous Conception 
and Incarnation, of the Trinity, Original Sin, and the 
Atonement, of Election, Reprobation, and, as I have 
said, of Eternal Torments. In giving this brief and 
therefore imperfect account, I have sketched the prin- 
cipal views of the old school of Unitarians ; Unitarian- 
ism as it was, as it settled down at the close of the last 
century, in most of the Churches that had remained of 
the English Presbyterians. 

But this scheme of opinion, admirable and true as it 
is in many very important particulars, does not entirely 
satisfy all Unitarians at the present day. It does not 
appear to them to include and to insist upon all the 
great doctrines of the Grospel. In reflecting on the 
various opinions of different great men in the preceding 
Lectures, we must have frequently been impressed with 
a conviction that each of the doctrines on which they 
built up their spiritual life and system contained esseur 
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tial elements of important truth. It is right and ne- 
cessary indeed to separate ourselves in worship, and (to 
some extent) in religious communion, from those whom 
we believe to be upholding idolatrous errors and soul- 
debasing superstitions. But the curse attending on 
such strong and hostile opposition to other sects as the 
Unitarians have found or believed themselves driven to 
maintain, is that they too often lose 9II sympathy with, 
and faith in, those elements of vital truth which are 
connected with the doctrines of the sect or system they 
so sternly combat and condemn. The peculiar cast of 
Priestley's logical, unimaginative mind, but especially 
the necessity he was under of combatting orthodox errors, 
caused him either to reject or to disregard certain im- 
portant evangelical doctrines which many Unitarians, 
both in the ministiy and out of it, believe to be essen- 
tial and important portions of Divine Truth. I refer 
especiaUy to the deep truths involved in the ca-ucifixion 
of our Saviour,* the necessity and nature of regeneration, 
the gifts and influence of the Holy Spirit, the efficacy of 
prayer, the presence of Christ with his Church, the 
danger of spiritual death hereafter, and the influence of 
the sacrifice of Christ in procuiing those infinite bless- 
ings and privileges for Jew and Gentile, here and here- 
after, which are described in the Scriptures, and espe- 

* The resurrection always assumes a far more prominent 
place in the system of Priestley and his disciples than the cru^ 
cifixion, which latter event, incomparahly the more instructive 
of the two, is scarcely dwelt upon at all. The old Unitarian 
hymn-hooks afford a tolerahly fair index to the prevailing cast 
of thought in the denomination. It cannot he denied that they 
are deficient in hymns describing the love and sufferings of 
Christ, and the conflicts of the spiritual life. 
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ciaUy dwelt upon by the Apostles. The views of the 
present school of Unitarians on these points, and the 
developement required in the older Unitarian doctrine, 
will form the subjects of the concluding portion of this 
course, and therefore we dismiss them for the present, 
to return to our examination of Priestley and his 
system. 

The want of imagination before referred to, and his 
strong tendencies to material science, together with his 
belief that the soul was only part of the body, gave 
an essentially unspiritual character to his theology, 
and was probably the chief cause of his neglect of the 
above doctrines. Another consequence, caused also in 
part by the extravagant views respecting the deity of 
Christ which he had to controvert, was his lowering too 
much the dignity of Christ and the rank which he holds 
in the universe. He did not sufficiently regard him as 
the true image of Gkni, as " God manifest in the flesh,*'* 
the word of God incarnated, ''the brightness of the 
Father's glory." He spoke of him too much as a 
mere man, asserting too positively, and I confess, as it 
seems to me, without sufficient scriptural evidence, that 
Christ had certainly not existed previously to his ap- 
pearance in this world. In like manner, he maintained 
most strenuously, as a doctrine of revealed religion, 
that all men wiU finally attain to an immortality of 
bliss. I grant that reason tells us this is most pro- 
bable, but I entirely deny (and in fact scarcely any 
one now maintains) that it is a doctrine taught in the 
Scriptures. We must all hope that universal restora- 
tion will take place. But we cannot receive it as a 

* 1 Tim. iii. 16. The rendering may be erroneous, but, at 
all events, it is a beautiful description of a great truth. 
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part of Christian revelation. And I believe that great 
harm has been done by the stress which Priestley laid 
upon it as a truth of revelation. What is taught us in 
Scripture is the certainty of ftiture punishment, both 
for positive sin and for neglect of duty, the certainty 
and the awful severity, but not the duration of suffer- 
ing for sin. The extent of that suffering is left 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom, and we have no right, 
as Priestley did, to mix up our mere human specula- 
tions with divine truth by claiming for the former the 
sanction and authority of the latter. The consequence 
of this doctrine of universal restoration being taught 
among Unitarians, as a part of their revealed theology, 
has, I fear, been very injurious in many respects. It 
has sapped their energy, and withered their zeal. It 
has pampered their indolence and pandered to their 
selfishness. When the claims of perishing sinners 
should have been stimulating them to active exertion as 
missionaries, as Sabbath-school teachers, as preachers 
of the everlasting Gospel, as visitors of the sick and 
the prisoner, urging them to self-improvement, as at- 
tendants on public worship, as having to work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling, this doc- 
trine has supplied the Unitarian with such a comfortable 
prospect hereafter for all men, whether sinfid or holy, 
zealous or lukewarm, given them such a pleasant con- 
viction that all will be right in the end, that conscience 
and benevolence have too often alike been lulled to 
sleep, and the Apostles themselves would, I fear, too 
often have been smiled at by Unitarians as fanatics 
had they appeared once again on earth, " warning every 
one night and day, with tears." As a human specula- 
tion, which is not contradicted by the Scriptures, and 
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which receives most powerful support from the revela- 
tion of God as our Father, the doctrine of universal 
restoration is useful and good. As a truth of revealed 
religion, it is most pernicious and false. With Priestley 
and the older Unitarians it was, no doubt, a reaction 
from Calvinistic horrors.* 

Two of Priestley's doctrines, which were not peculiar 
to him, and which cannot exactly be classed with his 
theological views, were, however, closely interwoven 
with all his theological opinions, and have exerted a 
considerable influence upon his followers. They afford 
a striking illustration of the difference between a doc- 
trine held by a leader and adopted by disciples ; I mean 
his theory of Philosophical Necessity, and his notion 
that happiness is the supreme end of existence. 

It is equally out of my province and my power now to 
discuss these points ; but it is very important to remark 
that the practical influence of both upon the Unitarian 
community has been unquestionably injurious, as in- 
deed upon all, in all ages, (except very superior minds,) 
who have embraced them. The tendency of the first- 
named doctrine, (I do not say its tendency as under- 
stood and felt by Priestley himself,) is to undermine 
men's belief in their own free agency, and, therefore, 

* I fully admit, of course, that the adyocates of universal 
restoration have always maintained, as part of their theory, the 
Scripture doctrine, that terrihle suffering is in store for the 
guilty and impenitent; but these strong tendencies of the 
human mind, which we have often remarked upon, as leading 
the so-called orthodox to think more of what Christ has done 
for them than of what they have to do for themselves, have 
inevitably led Unitarians to dwell far more on the ultimate 
happiness of all than upon the intermediate misery of many. 
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in their moral responsibility; to impair their self- 
determining energy ; to obliterate their perceptions of 
their true relation to God as free and intelligent beings, 
and of the possibility of that union with the Divine 
Being, which rests upon the moral and intelligent free- 
dom of our nature as its indispensable foundation ; to 
put aside as needless and inconsistent the idea of those 
precious communications from God, those Fatherly 
answers to prayer, those direct spiritual influences upon 
us, and those independent spiritual aspirations within 
us, which are among the most blessed gifts of our 
Father in heaven. If the native energy and common 
sense of our national character has, on the one hand, 
prevented English Unitarians from succumbing entirely 
to the fatalist tendencies engendered by the said doctrine, 
so, on the other hand, their inaptness for grasping nice 
metaphysical distinctions may possibly have unfitted 
them for perceiving the compatibility between the 
theory of *' Philosophical Necessity" and entire moral 
freedom; between the idea of predetermined salva- 
tion and the necessity for, as well as possibility of, 
zealous exertions in behalf of ourselves and our bre- 
thren ; between the notion of the absolute dependence 
of our actions upon pre-existing causes over which we 
have no control, and that moral responsibility and those 
eternal laws of rectitude which lie at the foundation of 
all excellence, human or divine. 

With regard to the other doctrine mentioned above, 
it is evident that his own benevolence, and his views 
of the benevolence of the Deity, had much to do with 
his esteeming happiness so highly as the '^mmmum 
bonum** of existence. He looked upon the pleasures 
and ei^oyments provided for men by their Great 
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Parent ; he rejoiced in and ob^ed tbe stirring impulses 
of benevolence in hb own heart and life; until the 
idea of happiness assumed a disproportionate import- 
ance in his estimation, an unfortunate prominence in 
his system. In him, indeed, it was a noble sentiment. 
But the doctrine was injurious even to him, as all error, 
especially on the highest subjects, must ever be. It is 
a melancholy usurpation of the rights of goodness, rec- 
titude, moral excellence, which as infinitely transcend 
in value and dignity mere happiness, as eternity out- 
weighs time. It dethrones the true Sovereign, and puts 
a rebel in his place. I willingly admit that (as in the 
case of Epicurus) the doctrine exerts a very diferent 
influence when entertained by the pure, earnest, and 
benevolent soul of Priestley, or by the ordinary run of 
his followers. Whether you arrive at the theory, and 
cherish it, by thinking how much happiness you can 
give to others, or how much you can get for yourself, 
makes a wonderful difference. The former state, cha- 
racteristic of the master, too often degenerates into the 
latter in the disciples. 

The pervading quality of benevolence which consti- 
tuted such a truly god-Hke feature in Priestley's cha- 
racter, helped much to animate him in his war upon 
various of the orthodox doctrines. But while, for in- 
stance, it made him rend and trample on the horrid 
notion of eternal tortures, it also led him too much to 
soften down the awful dangers of Aiture retribution. 
In the share which it had in prompting him first to 
distrust and then to condenm the theory of a vicarious 
atonement, we find, however, no drawback. He did 
not, indeed, sufficiently unfold the true nature of Christ's 
vicarious 9uffering8\ but when we consider the tremen- 
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doos temptation felt by devout men, in the angmab of 
penitence and remorse, to cast themselves upon some 
propitiatory sacrifice and judicial substitute, — ^by unde- 
vout men, in their worldly indifference, to believe that 
all that is necessary to procure God's favour has been 
done for them by another, for sinning men to trust to 
a '' divine expiation" as a shelter from the consequences 
of sins they desire to commit, we cannot be too grateful 
to the English Unitarian apostle for having vindicated 
so bravely both the justice and the love of God, dis* 
played so clearly the true nature of the reconciliation 
offered to man. 

But in overthrowing that foundation of the claims of 
Christ to our gratitude, on which orthodox Christians 
generally supposed those claims should rest, viz., his 
interposing between them and the avenging I)eity, 
there was a necessity for establishing them upon their 
true basis, the vast, the overpowering importance of 
which Priestley failed to see. So with regard to abo* 
Kshing the doctrine of everlasting torments. Consider 
how strong a case the orthodox make out for gratitude 
to Jesus, and for securing the salvation he offers. If 
in destroying these views and motives you do not sub- 
stitute others of at least equal strength, your religion 
cannot possibly have equal power. But Priestley 
could not do this, because he did not possess them him- 
self. He did not feel that awful consciousness of 
danger, that overpowering necessity for deliverance, 
which is the secret of orthodox gratitude and zeal. 
Hence he failed in concentration of purpose. He did 
not give to the work of the ministry its full value, nor 
devote himself wholly, body and soul, to the work of 
" saving souls." Why should he P He felt that him- 
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self and all manlrind were in the hands of a perfect^ 
wise and good Being, who was condncting aU things 
to the happiest resolts ; and with a oonstitntional as 
well as devoti(xial tendency always to look on the smmy 
side of matters, he woold feel at liberty to labour 
quietly and cheerfnlty in such gradual amelioration of 
the condition of humanity, in such interesting scientific 
investigations, and insudi amiable appropriation of the 
enjoyments of life, as seemed to him most in accord- 
ance with the designs of a beneficent Providence. 
Thus his notion of doing good was not so much that 
of visiting the sick and the prisoner, striving with the 
outcast, the intemperate, and the criminal,- the despair- 
ing, and the tempted, but rather that of enlightening, 
expanding, emancipating the mind, raising those who 
had already attained unto some religious worth to 
higher degrees of piety and benevolence, shedding the 
light of truth upon the mind, and opening it to a per- 
ception of the happiness offered it. The grand in^ 
pelling idea in his mind was rather that of the duty <xP* 
not living to himself, than an absorbing interest in the 
spiritual and eternal welfare of "the perishing classes," — 
than an irresistible desire to seek and to save mankind 
from sin and soul's death. In like manner his fol- 
lowers, as might be expected, have '* lived not unto 
themselves," (occasionally " hand passibus »quis,") by 
labouring to enlighten their feUow-countrymen, to 
vindicate the principles of " civil and religious liberty," 
to promote all moral reforms and improved education. 
They have been very useful in Mechanics' Institutes, 
in the Temperance and Early-closing movements, as 
members of parliament, town-councillors, and " in sup- 
port of the Whigs." They have thrown up barriers 
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a^^ainst clerical intolerance, and put a hook in the 
snout of Dissenting bigotry. 

Now all this is very valuable in its way, and where it 
has been in addition to the manifestation of earnest 
zeal in winning souls to love and serve the Saviour, in 
evangelizing the world, it has afforded a beautiful 
and blessed exhibition of the power and life of the 
Church of Christ. But when, as the case too often 
has been, it is instead of Christian proselytism, when 
the vindication of liberty and the inculcation of know- 
ledge have absorbed the time, energy, money and zeal 
which should have been largely shared by the work of 
bringing men to a new birth in Christ, to live a devout, 
spiritual, self-sacrificing life, we cannot but admit that 
the Unitarian members of Christ's Church have failed 
in their duty, and been unfaithful to their mission. 
They cannot have been inspired with those great 
quickening principles of the religious life and doctrine 
which Jesus gave and exemplified for the salvation of 
the world. In casting off the fearful pressure of 
orthodox pleas for the urgency of redemption, Priestley 
and his disciples surely might and ought to have felt 
that there were motives for proselytizing to Christ not 
less urgent, nay, far more so, than those which made 
Luther, Loyola, Wesley, "spend and be spent," to 
bring men to salvation. The evil of sin, is it not 
infinitely greater than the evil of suffering ? The cha- 
racter of Christ, — holiness, piety, love, — ^are not these 
infinitely more to be desired than the possession of 
Paradise? Until these truths are recognised, felt in 
the depths of the soul. Unitarian views must be as 
lifeless, Unitarian efforts must be as feeble, compared 
those of other sects, as the founder of their Church was 

NO. T. N 
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Ittkewann in his labours to convert souls to Christ, 
compared with the great men upon whom we have 
already meditated.* Excellent as were many of the 
doctrines and works of Joseph Priestley, we see how 
considerable were their deficiencies, when we examine on 
the one hand, the toils and sacrifices of the founders of 
other sects, — on the other, the views and tendencies of 
the more evangdical and spiritual, yet uncormpted^ re- 
ligion, for which he prepared the way, but which it was 
reserved ixx Channing more fully to develope. 

And yet it is manifest that we ought scarcely to 
blame Priestley for want of enthusiasm and single- 
hearted devotedness, when we remember that an im- 
portant part of his mission clearly was to heal the 
fanatical one-sided extravagance of the orthodox Evan- 
gelical school, to introduce the wholesome leaven of 
common sense into religion, and cool the diseased blood 
too often raging in the veins of the body ecdesiastical. 
To understand the inmiense importance of the work 
he had to do, and did, in this direction, it is well to 
breathe for awhile the mephitic atmosphere of 8<»ne of 
Wesley's, Whitefield's, or Simeon's extravagances in 
doctrine or life, and of the revivals, sermons or prayer- 
meetings of their followers, when in a feverish mood. 

One of the greatest evils connected with the views 
and practices of the professors of " Orthodoxy," in all 
ages, has been their assumption (virtually or avowedly) 

* The hesitation in his speech would have prevented him 
from ever heing a great popular preacher, independent of 
mental disqualifications ; but Luther, Melancthon, and espe- 
cially Calvin and Loyola, wielded their vast power far more 
through the influence of their writings, counsels, and guidance, 
than by popular preaching. 
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of inMibility. This extravagance 1ms sprung from the 
mingled faith and enthusiasm which focm the brightest 
elements in some of the noblest disciples of Jesus, and to 
which the said orthodox party have owed much of their 
excellence, most of their usefdness, in the Christian 
cause. We had occasion especially to remark this in the 
Lecture on George Fox.* But there can be no ques- 
tion that few errors have been more mischievous than 
those which have arisen from overstepping the very 
naiTow border that lies between faith in the possession 
of God's most precious blessing, the promised gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and a presumptuous conviction of in- 
fallibility. It has been truly and admirably remarked 
by the Duke of Argyle, in, his " Presbytery Examined,"! 
'' We mean by Fanaticism, that passion which leads 
men to daim presumptuously the direct sanction of 
God to their own cause, principles, and conduct. 3uch 
claims always end (as how should they not ?) in the 
most repulsive identification of sacred truths with the 
most petty human notions, or the most mischievous 
human passions." Now against this fanatidsm and its 
large brood of evils, as against so many other corrup- 
tions of religion, the great Unitarian Reformer reso- 
lutely set his faee. But the unspeakable value of his, 
testimony lay not iu his opposition to the error. 
Sceptics and infidels by the score have dome that work, 
and got what thanks they deserve. We lodk up in 
grateful peverenoe to this man, because while he thrusts 
us off the deceitful quicksand of an assumed infallibility, 
and an exclusive salvation, he places us, on a rock of 
eternal xe^ugCi. The fanatic builds hisHitle temple, 



• P. 159. : • ' • t Pp. 189, 140 ; also pp. 189, 190. 
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and hugs himself in the conviction that the Almighty 
has come to dwell there with him, that within its 
walls alone there is safety and divine truth. Priestley 
was content to stand in the open air, beneath the broad 
blue arch of heaven, in the strength of an enlarged and 
lofty faith, not doubting for one moment that Grod and 
God's truth were with him too, but equally persuaded 
that they were " a presence and a power" in the most 
diverse climes and temples, in the most various systems 
and souls ; that he was as liable to error as to sin ; 
that he possessed no monopoly of either the favour or 
the truth of God, hut that an ever-increasing participa- 
tion in both would be granted him, according as he 
opened his mind and heart to receive good influences 
and true words from eveiy wind of heaven, and espe- 
cially from him of whom it was said, *'This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye him."* 

Especially worthy of admiration is the calm, yet 
sincere, piety which he cherished in himself and others, 

* In a letter received while this Lecture was preparing for 
the press, an eminent minister of our body, and esteemed 
friend, observes on this subject, " Ag^ainst the clearest truths 
and the most certain doctrines of Scripture, do not our ortho- 
dox brethren constantly tell us that they * have the witness of 
the spirit?' And how shall we reply? By saying that the 
Spirit witnesses diiiferenti or rather opposite, things to us? 
Surely not ; but by contending that we are none of us compe- 
tent in the present day to distinguish the suggestions of divine 
influence, if such be granted, from those of our own minds» — 
and that the argument can have no weight, unless those who 
adduce it can work miracles in proof of their authority to do 
so." Most true; and it is an illustration of the great benefits 
conferred on us by Priestley, that such views are common 
among us now. But the difficult, yet most important, task, is 
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wben we oonaider how, in the midst of fanaticism on 
the one side and scepticism on the other, he still 
laboured so triumphantly to inspire a deep fidth in the 
divine auihorify of Christ, and the heavenly origin of 
his religion. In proportioii as we value the more 
spiritual, complete, and lofly views, in which we may 
now rc|joioe» we should revere the memory of the man 
who preserved a little section of the Church of Christ 
in most perilous times from the destruction which 
threatened it at the hands both of believers and infidels ; 
who, above all, revived under such great disadvantages 
those glorious and fundamental principles of religion 
from which all progress in the right direction must 
take its origin, and all true growth in religious doctrine 
be unfolded as from a living germ. If the Christian 
religion is to be cherished in its purity and power by 
succeeding generations, if its glorious truths are to be 
developed in equal measure with the human soul, I 
am persuaded that the kbours of Priestley will be in- 
creasingly valued, and his memory revered, in propor- 
tion as that progress and developement show them at 
once the critical period in which he fought his good 
fight — ^the importance of pure doctrine for the power 

to reconcile a conviction of the above truth with a profound 
faith that the divine influence of the Spnit m granted* to 
those who win it by prayer and laithfulneu, to seek and rejoice 
in that influence as most precious, yet to be content to receive 
it in God's appointed way, mingled with all the blessed influ- 
ences of His universe, and recognised rather in spiritual 
strength and holy aspbations, than in intellectual perceptions 
and logical results. 



* Luke xi. 18* 
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of raligion in tke kciaii and tHe Hfe,-Hind the unutter- 
able value of the ftindamenial truths whidi he helped 
to reficiie frcuu destruction, and clothed anew^eith gloiy 
and with power. 

But great as may be the lustre shed around his name 
kepeafter for the truths which he taught, it will nerer 
eetipse; nor equal, that which wiH beam from the truths 
whieh he acted. It wiU always remain Joseph Priest- 
ley's brightest crown of gloiy, that he was true to his 
own contietions, in spite of the greatest, most varied, 
and repeated t^nptaf ions to compromise and betray, in 
an age when moral couriage and. self-sacrifice in behalf 
of abstract truth and doctrinal opinion were little va- 
lued, save by the enthusiast or devotee^ 

Honour be unto him, and unto weiy one who, ac- 
cording to their talents and opportunities, value truth 
moi^e than friendship, ease, reputation, or safety, who 
feel that God is worthy to be worshipped with sacri- 
fices, — ^to be loved more than aught tliat He hath 
created or bestowed ! 



ERRATUM. 

Page 206, note, /or « Developement of Relig^ious Life" read 
** Retrospect, &c." 
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Blessed we. they that l;iunger and thirst after righteQUsness, 

for they shall he filled Ye are the salt of the earth.— 

Matt, v, 6, 13. 

Yes I the m«n whose lives and opinions we have been 
passing in review were " the salt of the earth." It is 
a fitting word with which to conclude our reflections 
upon them, and especially so, because he of whom we 
have last to speak seems to be the salt, not of the world 
only, but of the 'church. Thei tide of huiiian improve- 
ment does not roll backward. Bather fiaay we feel 
assured that it rises with clear and decisive progress 
when we can reflect in succession upon such men as 
the subjects of the foregoing Lectures, and yet condude 
with one whom, on the whole, I believe to be greater 
than all^ As members of God's vast family of man, 
as brethren of like nature with those illustrioi^ men, 
we have indeed reason for devout gratitude, if the facts 
of Ohanning's life and works warrant us in believing 
that he combined virithin himself their chief e^LOellenoes, 
and fbr the most part in grand and beautiful harmony. 
Without competing with them in the number of out* 
ward dangers and obstacles over which he triumphed, 
having little in his externally peaceful existence to 
compare with the stirring heroism of their actions and 
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8ii£fering8, yet in the far more important, nobler world 
of spiritual thought and conflict, in faithfulness to duty, 
in devout self-surrender to Qod and devotedness to 
man, since the days of Paul none have surpassed him ; 
while in the splendour, importance, enduring influence 
of the victories he achieved and the work he did, as 
well as in the completeness of the character he attained 
to, I doubt if any since apostolic times have ever 
equalled him. The noble faithfulness and courage of 
Luther, the generous sympathies of Munzer, the absorb- 
ing piety of Calvin, the self-sacrificing heroism of 
Loyola, the stem devotedness and rectitude of Fox, 
the pure and ardent zeal of Wesl^ and Whitefield, 
the uncompromising advocacy of truth and meek nobi* 
lity of Priestly, — all seem to combine in Ghanning ; as 
if the rich bequests of piety and virtue handed down 
from generations of fiuthful men were gathered in the 
soul of their spiritual heir, this son of the Pilgrim 
fathers, to ennoble and bless both him and all whom 
he influences, with infinite blessings for ever. 

'' Other men have laboured, and ye have entered into 
their labours," is as true for every faithful disciple as 
it was for those to whom the words were first uttered. 
The example, doctrine, temptations, sufferings and 
triumphs of holy and zealous servants of Gk)d, are a 
veiy precious legacy for those that come after them ; 
and if it be true that William Ellery Ghanning oom*^ 
bined in a higher degree and in a more perfect har* 
mony than any other great religious Beformer, the 
various noble qualities that distinguished those who 
preceded him, if indeed he promulgated truer and sub* 
limer doctrine than any of those great men, and if his 
influence upon the church and on the world wiU there-* 
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fere be more endaring and more blessed than theirs, 
it is mainly, under God and through Christ, because 
they were so earnest, holy, and true. 

And I think this is one of the first and strongest 
impressions produced upon the mind by a calm consi- 
deration of Channing's doctrines and influence. He 
seems to have come as the last of a long line of great 
Beformers, to fill up their deficiencies, to clear away 
their errors, and to cany out their truths ; — ^in a word, 
to make the Church keep pace with Civilization, and 
help it on with a grand stride towards the standard of 
perfection required and exemplified by the divine Foun- 
der of that Church, our Lord and Savio^r Jesus Christ. 

What a glorious thought it is, that in proportion as 
men are true to their convictions of duty, and zealous 
servants of their God, all preceding systems propounded, 
however imperfect, and all religious work done, by the 
fiiithful who have preceded them, help as a school- 
master to bring them to Christ ; while th^, in their 
turn, in spite of their errors and imperfections, in like 
manner help forward those who come after them. 

And it was because there was such a divine catho- 
licity of spirit (which seems to have infused itself into 
the orthodox reviewers of his Memoirs) in this New 
England prophet, such a holy insight to discern what 
was good and true in other men's doctrines, such an 
openness to adopt it, such a devout earnestness to 
cherish it, that he succeeded to so wonderful a degree 
in winning for himself, and in presenting to others, 
Christianity in such pure and perfect forms, and in 
having become the prophet and apostle of a new era 
in the Christian Church. 

While reading his life, letters, and writings, after 
n5 
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dwelling upon the preceding Beformers, it is not speak- 
ing too strongly to say that we seem for a time to be 
transported into a new and more blessed state of exist- 
ence. We scent the bracing, yet balmy, air of a higher, 
holier region than any we had yet previously arrived 
at. We hear tones that in their unearthly power and 
sweetness are not only prophetic of a new heaven and 
a new earth, but which lay hold upon our deepest 
thoughts and feelings, and with gentle but irresistible 
power, raise us to a brighter, purer world. If with 
the mighty aid this departed saint can give us, if with 
all the help which those illustrious men, who helped 
to make a Channing, can yield us, we of this genera- 
tion do not accomj^sh much in building up in our 
souls, and embodying in our life^ the Christianity of 
Christ, — ^woe, woe, is ours ! It is a great privilege to 
come after Luther and Calvin, Loyola and Fox, to be 
able to read the works and look back on the lives of 
Howe and Baxter, Bunyan and Doddridge, Wesley, 
Whitefield, and Priestly— greater privilege still to live 
after this high-souled child of the Puritans. But as the 
privilege^ so the respaniibility. On our heads, therefore, 
will rest a fearful weight of condemnation, if by us to 
whom thus much is given, large fruits of hoiioess and 
love are not also rendered back to God. 

WiUiam Ellery Channing, third child of William and 
Lucy Channing, was bom on the 7th April 1780, at 
Newport, in Ehode Island, Massachusetts Bay. His 
grand-parents, on both sides^ " were persons of more 
than common energy both in character and intelligence." 
His father was Attorney-General for his native State, 
and stood very high both in his public and private chm- 
racter. His mother was a woman of great firmness. 
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energy, and piety. Site lived to an adramoed age, and 
was devotedly loved by her children, especially by the 
subject o( this Lecture. Their rdation, says his bio- 
grapher, daring fifty years, '^ was as beautiftd as it was 
rieh in mutud blessing/' William Ellery is said to 
have been a child " of rare loveliness," and was distin- 
guished by the excellence of his disposition and the 
strength of his affections. *' As a pupil it is said that he 
was patient and diligent," but was not at first " renu^k- 
abie for quickness of perception." Indeed, there was a 
story abfint him which should give many a parent and 
teacher a lesson. It has frequently happened that men 
of first-rate genius, as in the present case, have seemed 
rather dull and slow at school. It is said that one 
evening an assistant in his father's office kindly taking 
pity on him in the midst of his difficulties, said to him, 
*<Come, Bill! they say you are a fool, but I know 
better. Bring me your grammar, and I '11 soon teach 
you Latin." Erom that day he began to make rapid 



Amid the beautifdl woods and glens, and on the sea- 
beat shore of his native island, under the fostering in- 
fluenees of maternal care and love, find with tolerable 
scholastic instruction, his nature unfolded itself in beau- 
tiful and noble proportions. He appears to have been 
gifted with tender and generous sensibilities, a deep 
sense of moral obligation, a hatred and scorn of all that 
is vicious and base. But we must resist the tempta- 
tion to linger over these early years. He went to 
Harvard College in his fifteenth year, and the record of 
his experience there possesses a profound interest. 
Time will only allow me to quote a passage relating to 
one of the most interesting seasons in his life,-^-one of 
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those periods which all men, I believe, who have after- 
wards become eminent for their piety and seal can look 
back to as the commencement of a new spiritual life. 
After describing the book he had been reading (Hut- 
cheson), and the beautiful scene in which he was walking 
at the time when the noble views of the writer filled his 
whole soul, the author continues thus : "The place and 
the hour were always sacred in his memory, and he 
frequently referred to them with grateful awe. It 
seemed to him that he then passed through a new spi- 
ritual birth, and entered upon the day of eternal peace 
and joy. The glory of the divine disinterestedness, the 
privilege of existing in a universe of progressive order 
and beauty, the possibilities of spiritual destiny, the 
sublimity of devotedness to the will of infinite love, 
penetrated his soul, and he was so borne away in rap- 
turous visions that, to quote his own words, as spoken 
to a friend in later years, ^ I longed to die, and felt as 
if heaven alone could give room for the exercise of such 
emotions ;....' " — (Memoirs, vol. i. p. 63.) 

During his college life his soul expanded with noble 
ardour under all the happy influences of youth, and 
generous firiendship, intellectual culture, and a devoted 
love of " whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of 
good report." But to these happy years succeeded a 
very sorrowful period. He went to live at a Mr. Ban- 
dolph's, at Biehmond, in Virginia, as tutor to about a 
dozen boys. Here he suffered deeply from want of 
sympathy and of intellectual companionship. With pas- 
sionate eagerness he strove to attain to a lofty standard 
of perfection, and in his loneliness and mental struggles 
he was often overcome with mehmcholy dreams and 
morbid fancies. He suljected himself to great priva- 
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tions, enditfed odld ahd hunger, sleeping on the bare 
boards^ and giving himself up to intense mental exer- 
tions.* 

No doubt great spiritual good to him was the result 
of all this toying disciplinej but unhappily by his auste« 
rities and sufferings he ruined his constitution as he says 
in the passage referred to below, and dragged after him 
a weary load of pain and weakness for the rest of his 
life. To understand Channing's character and work, 
we must always bear in mind that he was enfeebled to 
a lament-able extent by constantly-recurring illness 
through life. Preaching, and especially writing, ex- 
hausted him to an extraordinary degree. After any 
extra exertion he seemed to hover on the brink of the 
grave, and the only choice often left him for weeks and 
months together was perfect rest or speedy death. 
Never was such a glorious spirit shrined in a frailer 
tabemade, and perhaps one of the noblest features in 
his character was the calm resignation and patience with 
which he endured that inability for exertion which to 
such an ardent and aspiring mind was the saddest cross 
to bear. And yet in spite of his load of infirmity, what 
a vast amount of labour he actually performed I 

On the 1st June 1803, Channing was ordained pas- 
tor of the Federal Street Congregational Church in 
Boston, and remained its minister till his death. 

He chose this charge with natural self-diffidence, ra- 
ther than another to which he was invited at the same 

* The reader is referred to vol. i. p. 97 of the Memoirs. I 
much regret the limits of this Lecture will not permit me to 
make Yarious extracts necessary to illustrate my remarks. 
But the Memoirs ought to be in every house or every chapel 
library in the kingdom. 
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time, because it was smaHer, and lie fidt tliat be should 
be less incquble of discliarg;iiig bis duties faitbfallj. 

At that time the Unitaiian controversy which was 
raging in England had not oommenoed distmbing the 
theok^cal peace of the United States. Channing's 
parents were modeoAe Calvinists of tiie Independent 
denomination, and be had always been brought np 
among them. The preachers of that sect were qniedy 
diverging in many places both from Calvinism and from 
one another, without being exactly conscious of what 
their real opinions were. It was very gradually that 
Channing changed his views on different points in the 
Orthodox faith ; and the grand disruption of Ohurehes 
which issued in his adopting with many of his brethren 
the name of Unitarians did not take place till about the 
years 1812-14. 

The commencement of his ministry was mariced by a 
worthy act of self-sacrifice. His mother and sisters, 
by the early death of his father, had heem left scmiewhat 
destitute, and the two eldest sons had agreed, in order 
to render them a more comfortable support, that one of 
them should remain unmarried for ten years. William 
Ellery ftdfilled this agreement. On his settlement in 
Boston he brought his mother and the famify under his 
roof, and maintained them there on his very limited 
income for many years, stinting himself meanwhile of 
almost every luxury and comfort, and even of many of 
the necessaries of life. 

Passing rapidly over the devoted manner in which 
he thenceforward toiled and watched, prayed and suf- 
fered, to awaken his people to a new life of holiness, 
piety, love, — and not them only, but the whole worlds 
—we must not omit to notice two important features 
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in his history, — ^first, the manly, digpufied, and coura- 
geous manner in which, when he found he could no 
longer remain an adherent of the old Orthodox faith, 
he came out from among the Independents, and calmly, 
unswervingly held on his course as a Unitarian in spite 
of the bitterest denunciations and the most painful dis- 
zipption of ties ; secondly, and especially, his conduct 
with regard to that withering curse under which America 
groans, viz.. Slavery. We in this country can have but 
little, very little, idea of what it must have cost Chan- 
ning, especially with his shrinking and acutely sensitive 
nature, to come forward as he did on that solemn and 
fearful question. His moral heroism may be tried by 
his conduct in that matter.* 

Gladly, however, as we should dwell on the various 
points of interest in his life which unfold a view of his 
high-souled, tender, devout, and pre-eminently con- 
scientious character, we must now leave this portion of 
our subject to turn to the contributions which he has 
made to the cause of pure religion, and the influence 
his views have had, and will, I believe, long continue 
to have, upon the religious life of the Christian Church. 

In reviewing the Kfe and work of Luther, we saw 
that the chief blessing conferred by him upon mankind 
was the awakening them to a new sense of the indi- 
vidual personal nature of all real religion. But we also 
saw how mournfully he stopped short in unfolding and 
applying this all-important truth. In nothing are 
IViestley and the English Unitarians more entitled to 
respect and gratitude than for having carried forward 
this truth from the point where Luther dropt it, for 
having maintained so earnestly as they have done that 
• See vol. iii. pp. 104 and 218. 
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man caimot be sared by the merits of Christ being im- 
puted to him, or in consequence of anything that has 
been done for him ; but that as his salvation consists in 
becoming holy, humble, loving, and devout, it must be 
his own work, and nobody's else, though of course in 
so vast end perilous a business he needs the continual 
assistance of God. But owing to what I must charac* 
terise as a most unfortunate theory respecting human 
freedom, and a still more unhappy notion that the su* 
preme end of existence consisted in the attainment of 
happiness, the ideas of Priestley and his brethren con- 
cerning the true nature of salvation were struck with 
palsy, almost with moral death. They condemned sin 
because it would interfere with men's happiness. They 
could see no higher ground for the divine displeasure 
against wrong-doing and sin than this — ^that m^ would 
enjoy themselves less if they gave way to sin than if 
they were faithful to duty, and obeyed the eternal laws 
of rectitude. Truly there was need of another prophet 
to arise among us. 

It is here then, first, that we discover our great obliga- 
tions to Channing. The extraordinary depth and fer- 
vour of the principle of conscientiousness within him, 
his profound reverence for goodness, rectitude, com- 
bined with his singular admiration for moral and spiri- 
tual beauty in all their varied forms, necessarily led 
him to feel and see the true nature of salvation and the 
highest object of existence. He saw that moral worth 
from its very nature required personal free-will effort to 
attain it, just a^ moral obligation equally required indi- 
vidual voluntary effort to fulfil it. He saw, and main- 
tained, with a power which, I believe, no writer ever 
equalled, that no man can become good, virtuous, holy, 
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except so far as he voluntarily chooses right from 
wrong, and resolutely acts up to his choice ; only so 
far as he puts forth power in cleaving to that which 
is good, in resisting that which is evil, and becomes 
himself an independent source of spiritual life and 
power. Channing saw that all this necessarily fol* 
lowed from the veiy idea of virtue and moral obligation ; 
and seeing and feelmg it so deeply^ he naturally passed 
on to feel with corresponding intensity, that the acqui- 
sition of holiness and love, the attainment of a divine 
virtue, a god-like excellence of character, was a good, 
so far transcending all other goods, as to leave them at 
an ir^mie distance ; that, therefore, no possible compa- 
rison could be made between virtue and happiness. 
They could not be compared in value. He saw, more- 
over, that it was this moral excellence, this divine 
goodness, which constituted the chief glory of the 
Deity ; that it was God's holiness, not his happiness, 
that made him worthy of the profoundest adoration ; 
his goodness, not his power, Uiat challenged the most 
perfect obedience and deserved the most devoted love. 
He beheld in the Deity the complete realisation of 
man's most exalted conceptions of goodness, moral 
excellence. Hence he felt that to become like God 
was the most fitting and comprehensive expression for 
the true end and aim of man's existence. 

These sublime conceptions formed the deep fountains 
of his spiritual being. From them arose his absorbii^ 
love and reverence towards God. He viewed the 
Almighty as the Parent of goodness, virtue, in the soul 
of man, as the quickening Power which unfolds and 
nourishes it, as the everlasting Friend who welcomes 
and exalts it. So his gratitude to Christ, his fervent 
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appreciation of the blessiiigs of Ohristiaiiity, of the 
yalue of the salyation Josus came to effect, all flowed 
from the same source. It was because he b^ered with 
the whole strength of his soul, that the great objeet for 
which Christ lired and died was to enable men to rise 
above temptation, to live a holy life, and to* attain to a 
Divine excellence of character, that he dave to Christ 
imd Christianity with such boundless devotion. No 
beggarly fear of future torments, no base thirst for infi* 
nite enjoyment, stirred Ms lofby spirit, when he sought 
with unpanllleled energy to win salvation for his bre- 
thren and himself. Nowhere haa he expressed these 
views with more clearness and power than in the ser- 
mon on the ordination of the Bev, M. I. Motte.* 

These views nourished, if they did not entirely origi- 
nate, one of the most important of all the great tmtha 
that filled his soul. I mean the inherent worth and dig* 
nity of human nature. When he turned from the con- 
templation of the sublime glory of mord exeellenee, and 
perceived that human beings were capable of winning 
it ; when he reflected on the transcendant goodness of 
which the soul is able to conceive, and to which, with 
God*9 help, it is capable of attaining, — he under- 
stood how it is that men are said to be made in the 
likeness of God, and he felt that there was nothing in 
the created universe to be compared, in majesty and 
worth, with the spiritual nature of man. His own 
aspirations, convictions, and moral vietories, were, 
indeed, a pledge and a prophecy to him of the worth 
and essential dignity of human nature. A soul that 
could thbrst for excellenoe, cleave to duty, and devote 

• Works, iii. 212. Barker's edition, 6 vols. 
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itself to God, which could put down temptation, as he 
knew the human soul could do, was raised far, far above 
contempt. By his reverence for moral goodness, hero- 
ism, piety, he was pledged to reverence human nature, 
in spite of its many defects, its grievous inna. How 
noUyhe has expressed this feeling in the parage to be 
found in his Works, vol. iii. p. 311. 

And is not this a far truer, as well as more inspiring, 
oonsoHng, elevating view of the nature which the Al- 
mighty has given us ? Let us thank God that we live 
in a time when it bids fair to be the great moving 
thought that is to regenerate our age and nation, that 
we come after a man who has helped so greatly to 
hrmg back the Christian Church to recopdse this glo- 
rious truth as one of the fundamental doctrine^ of 
Ghriatianity, as a truth which Jesus Christ especially 
lived and suffered to impress on the minds of men* 

All of good that could proceed from the schoolmen's 
withering tenets touching original sin and inherent 
depravity has long since been gathered ; and while the 
portion of truth contained in those doctrines must ever 
remain of great importance, it was high time that the 
sublime ^d life-giving truth which Channing was con- 
secrated to revive should once more assume the pro- 
minent position in Christian doctrine which it evidently 
held in the mind of Christ. 

And here let me remark that, while we derive such 
valuable help from Channing, in learning to estimate 
worthily the grandeur and capabilities of the nature 
God has given us, we must often turn to other writers 
to cherish in our souls that deep Jmmility and nlf-du- 
trmt which, as the supplemental and opposite doctrine, 
is absolutely indispensable to assist us in growing up 
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" to the measure of the stature of perfect men b Christ 
Jesus." 

With all his excellences, Channing, of oouiTse, had 
his defects, and it would be miraculous if he could 
be equally serviceable in enforcing truths of the most 
diverse and opposite character. We meet with many 
touching instances oi personal humility in his character, 
but the foregoing remark will generally be admitted to 
have some truth with regard to his writings. More« 
over, they are sometimes felt to be more relished in 
time of health and strength than in that sickness and 
weariness of heart which come to most of us, sooner or 
later, in seasons of trial and weakness. 

But to return. It was the constant presence of this 
great thought of the true worth of humanity which 
gave such a spiritual character to his estimate of man. 
He looked not at the worldly wealth, rank or occupa- 
tion of men. He cared not whether they were clothed 
in broadcloth or fustian, silk or cotton, frieze or ermine* 
He looked through all these paltry distinctions to the 
immortal soul beneath. 

From this profound honour which he felt for human 
nature, sprang his fervent love for mankind, his interest 
in their welfare, his self-sacrificing labours for their 
good. 

" Christian benevolence," he says in one of his diseourses 
(Memoirs, iiL 8r9), ** is built on Christian views of human nature 
waA can rest on nothing else. This religion is distinguished 
by revealing man as a being with stronger claims on our in- 
terest, sympathy, and benevolent concern, than can well be 
conceived. We see in him the most striking and touching 

contrasts We see him fallen and redeemed, needing 

infinite compassion, and compassionated according to his need. 
Who can tell the worth of such a being ? Who can count the 
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treastiret locked up in one human breast, or the amount of 
joys or woes for which e^ery man is preparing ? Men travel 
far to see the wonders of nature and art The greatest wonder 
is man himselfl One soul is worth more than material worlds. 
Such is man, as set before us in Christianity ; and on these 
▼lews Christian love is built" 

Consider how mightOy these views must act upon 
men — have, indeed, already. What a new and solemn 
consdousness they must give of the value of our present 
lives, of the worth of existence, of the importance of all 
we do and become I What a motive to exertion in the 
work of self^improvement, in resisting temptation, in 
labours of Christian love 1 What animating hopes, what 
consolatory views, what hatred of siji, what tenderness, 
generosity, constancy, and strength, they breathe into the 
soul ! What a holy and sublime meaning they give to 
life I What a glorious purpose they set before us as the 
divine object of existence I My Christian brother, would 
you serve God and bless a fellow-creature ? Strive to 
unfold in him a consciousness of the unutterable value of 
the spiritual nature, the soul that God has given him ; 
awak^ in him a conviction of the height to which he 
may soar, the destiny he may accomplish, the divine per- 
fection to which he may grow ; and, so far as you suc- 
ceed, you will have done much to regenerate his life and 
to save his soul. Christ possessed this consciousness, 
as no other being ever did in this world, and that con- 
sciousness lies at the very heart of his religion. 

These views of human nature, of the pre-eminent 
worth of goodness, powerfully nourished Channing's 
spiritualism. Nothing is more striking in the man 
and his system, than the extent to which he believed, 
realized, dwelt in unseen realities. That there is a 
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spiritual as well as a material world, a whole universe 
of " things unseen," of powers, beings, truths, facts, — ^he 
believed with his whole heart and soul; — ^not mys- 
tically, but as he penetrated into that world under the 
guidance and by the light of Christianity. Thus he 
rose above the things of time and sense, and by bring- 
ing his life into conformity with his convictions, he be- 
came in the best sense, '^ spirituaUy-minded." He saw 
how moumfuUy the " things of time and s^ise" tend 
to chain men down to the petty interests of this fleet- 
ing, outward world — ^how their nobler faculties arc ob- 
scured> paralysed, by the pressure of animal vrants, 
worldJy cares and empty eiy oyments -, — ^and he deemed 
it one of the most glorious distinctions of Chdstianity, 
that it taught men to know the unutterable worth of 
their spiritual natuire, and the infinite, yea, the abso- 
lutely immeasurable, superiority over " the things ithat 
are seen and temporal," of " the things that are unseen 
and eternal." 

It was from this point of view that he looked down 
upon the. evil of sin, the danger of hell, the nature of 
salvation. Niever has human teacher, from the first 
days of Chjcistianity, done more to bring Christians 
back to a recognition of the essential evil of sin, the true 
grounds on which we should desire and seek to 'win 
salvation. We know how the vast majority of jpdigious 
teachers have talked of sin, hell, and salvation. Chan- 
ning looked on the one hand to the transcendant 
superiority of goodness, virtue, holiness, above happi- 
ness even of the most exalted character ; on the other, 
he meditated on the divine capacities granted to man 
for becomiag holy and good like God. Thence he 
beheld the true evil of sin, and the real nature of 
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salvation. He measured the evil of sin, not by the 
hell of torture it may bring, but by the greatness 
of the nature which it ruins. He read the meaning 
of heaven and hell, by his sublime love of virtue, 
and his adoration of moral worth, his devotedness 
to God ; he understood the nature of the salva- 
tion Jesus offered, by seeing on the one hand what 
ruin sin wrought in God's noblest work, the hu- 
man soul ; and on the other, to what heights of good^ 
ness that soul might rise. Verily, is it not an infi- 
nitely truer, nobler light, in which to view the work for 
which Christ lived, toiled, prayed, and bled ; this per- 
ception of the greatness of God's work, the human 
soul ; this conviction of the grandeur of the destiny 
offered to man ; this absorbing love of virtue, and this 
profound faith in the excellence, holiness, and love, to 
which we may attain, — ^is it not a far more complete 
realisation of the nature and object of Christianity, to 
feel, that in attaining to this freedom from sin, this 
eternal growth in the likeness of God and Jesus, we 
are attaining a salvation, a blessii^, before whose price- 
less worth even an eternity of enjoyment fades into utter 
inferiority ? Is not this dread of sin, as an unspeak- 
able iiMinite evil in and by itself, far nobler than a 
fear of pain ? this hunger and thirst after righteousness 
far more "blessed" than a craving for eternal pleasure 
and safety ? 

These views of the true nature of salvation lay the 
axe at the root of the chief and most pernicious cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, and of the most iigurious 
theories of philosophy. They sweep away error aftei: 
error, and bring us to the eternal fountain of life that 
nourishes our divine religion. 
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God grant that we may accept these views feirentfy ! 
May all men welcome them as the quickening, saving, 
gbrifying truths which Jesus died to give to us, as a 
possession more precious than aught Omnipotence had 
to grant besides. 

I pass on to one more topic of scarcely less import- 
ance than the last, either in itself or in Dr. Chan- 
ning's own estimation. I refer to his views respecting 
our relation to Gk)d. There is not any peculiarity in 
his views on this subject to distinguish him from pre- 
ceding great Beformers, as there was in the previous 
sulqects. All truly religious men have been eminently 
devout men. Yet I know of no one who has set forth 
80 powerfully, so thrillingly, the tender and sublime 
communion which man may hold with Grod, which he 
should seek after as the thing above all others 
most to be desired, next to the attainment of goodness 
or likeness to God. Some of the finest passages pro- 
bably that have ever flowed from mortal pen, are those 
in which he describes the blessedness of drawing near 
to our Father in Heaven in holiness and love. Never 
shall I forget the effect produced upon me by those 
passages in his Beview of Fenelon, where he is speak- 
ing of our capacities for loving God supremely, with all 
our heart and soul, mind and strength. 

I remarked in the last Lecture that one of the greatest, 
though not the greatest benefit which the Unitarians 
have contributed to the Christian Church, has been the 
steadfastness and power with which they have sought 
to direct men's attention to the love and worship of 
one God the Father; to lead them ever to view, to 
think of, to pray to, Gt)d as " our Father who art in 
Heaven," I know not how far Pxiestley's life and 
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writiiigs may tmconaciously have affected filiMtiiiig in 
this particular ; but of this I am quite certain, — ^tkat 
beholding, as we do, the Pantheistic tendencies of the 
present day among philosophers, and the shadowy im* 
personal notions of God, into which devout men who 
have abandoned the doctrine of the Trinity are con- 
tinually in danger of lapsing, the debt of gratitude 
we owe to Priestley and the rest of our pious Unitarian 
forefath^s for bearing witness so uncompromisingly to 
this great truth of the undivided personaUty and the 
fatherhood of Gt)d, is strictly infinite. In ^his earlier 
years Channing did not understand Priestiey, nor do 
him justice, which, perhaps, is scarcely to be wondered 
at. But increasing light could only make him more and 
more sensible of the services rendered to the church 
and the world, as to that particular doctrine especially, 
by the English Unitarians and their venerable chief. 

This conception of one paternal Beity, who has 
created, preserved, redeemed us ; who watches over us 
with intensest interest and with unwearied love — such 
as even a mother's for her child but faintiy images, 
though it is the fittest emblem ;* who has designed us 
to share in His own ineffable holiness, love and bless- 
edness throughout eternity ; who breathes into us His 
holy spirit, to quicken and sanctify us for ever ; who 
draws us to Himself with a tenderness unspeakable, 
which no ingratitude can chill ; and yet with a rever- 
ence for the free-will He has granted to us that no re- 
belliousness can subdue, — the idea of such a Being is 
indeed a thought to work mightily, gloriously, as no- 
thing else could, upon the human soul. That Chan- 
ning has done so very much to cherish, exalt this 

* Isaiah xlix. IS. 
NO. V. O 
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conception, constitutes one of lus greatest claims to our 
love and reverence. That he guarded it so jealously 
from those theories, both of theologian and philosopher, 
{whether time-haUowed or fresh from some teeming 
brain,) though an inferior benefit, is one for which we 
have reason to be devoutly grateful; and were our 
divine Master, in answer to our questions, now to speak 
to us as to his disciples of old, I am persuaded he 
would bid us thank this faithful servant for having so 
earnestly besought men to believe, that as the first 
great object of Christiaaity is to show us the superiority 
of moral excellence above every other good, so the se- 
cond was to lead us up to God. And I seldom think 
of the energy with which Channing strove to prevent 
any thing or any being from coming between the soul 
and its Maker, without conceiving of Jesus saying to 
him, " Well done, good and faithful servant," for his 
efforts to prevent men from resting in trust, love, and 
worship towards Christ, instead of passing onwards 
and upwards to " his Father and our Father, his Grod 
and our God." Nothing did the great Captain of our 
salvation seem more ardently to desire than to bring 
the soul into the tenderest, most intimate, communion 
with his Heavenly Father. Nothing would he have 
more dreaded than being himself made a barrier be- 
tween them and God, an object of adoration and love 
to divert their affections, their worship, from the Father. 
Nothing therefore, I devoutly believe, would he more 
rejoice to behold than the labours of this servant, and 
their success, in teaching men that his mission is frus- 
trated so far as they make himself to be unto them in- 
stead of God, — in bringing them to believe, in their 
inmost souls, that he laboured and died that through 
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Imn they might come unto their Father in Heaven, and 
be one in him and in the Father for ever. 

These then are some of the services that William 
Ellery Channing has rendered to the Church of Christ, 
and to the race of man, some of the doctrines which 
he preached with a prophet's power and with an angel's 
love. These are among the chief and mightiest truths 
which have now to be poured forth upon society, as 
the ** well of living water," opened up to us by the 
Eedeemer, the beloved of God. Never doubt but that 
they have power to regenerate the soul, to save the 
world, if only we of this generation, who have them 
now committed to our keeping, are faithful to our sacred 
trust. I say not that they include all the saving truths 
of religion. I say not that in Channing's views, any 
more than in his character, there were no defects. 
It is not given to mortal man in this world to achieve 
perfection, either in doctrine or in practice ; but each, 
the nearer he is to perfection, will the better enable 
those who come after him to supply his omissions, and 
help bring up our conduct and our thoughts a little 
nearer to the perfect standard in Christ Jesus. And 
who among the sons of men ever strove more faithfully, 
(I believe) more successfully, to carry our race up to 
God and Heaven, to bring us nearer to goodness, 
truth, and duty P 

I know not that I can better conclude these most 
inadequate I'emarks than by turning to the following 
picture of the last hours of this illustrious man, whom 
though they never saw him with the bodily eye, not a 
few have loved and do love and reverence, as they have 
never reverenced and loved another man, living or dead. 
That scene will be a fitting close to those reflections 
on the saints and heroes of the modern Christian 
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Ohurch which have formed the subjects of these Lec- 
tures. Thus may we best say to them, " Farewell." 

** As the day declined, his count enance fell, and he grew 
fairiter and failiter. With our aid hte turned himself towards 
the window which looked over valleye and wooded summits to 
the east We drew hack the curtains, and the light fell upon 
his face. The sun had just set, and the clouds and sky were 
hright with gold and crimson. He hreathed more and more 
gently, and without a struggle or a sigh the hody fell asleep. 
We knew not when the spirit passed. Amidst the glory of au- 
tumn, at an hour haUowed by his deyotit associations, on the 
day consecrated to the memory of the risen Christ, and looking 
eastward, as if, in the setting sun's reflected light, he saw pro- 
mises of a brighter morning, he was taken home."* 

For "there remaineth a rest to the people of Gkxl/* 



APPENDIX. 

The foUdwing beautiful anecdote was communicated the 
other day to the writer by the Rev. David Lloyd, of Carmar- 
then ; and considering the quarter whence the reply or^;inated, 
it forms such a touching commentary on the foregoing remarks 
concerning the extent of Channing's influence, tiiat &e reader 
will thank me for appending it here. 

A Wesleyan told Mr. Lloyd lately, that his Minister when 
visiting him one day, (I believe in time of sickness,) found 
him engaged in reading Dr. Channing's works. The Minister 
expressed great surprise and regret His hearer asked him 
why. " Because Channing is in hell, where all those will go 
who read his works and think like him." The Wesleyan said 
his blood ran cold at the idea of so much excellence and holi- 
ness being in such a place, in such company. He felt so 
shocked that for a few seconds he could make no reply. When 
he did, he said, "I wish I could think so." The Minister 
looked puzzled, and asked him why. " Because," answered 
the man, " if Channing is in hell, I am sure he has a blessed 
mission there, and the pains of the damned are less." 

A dim forecasting, perhaps, of the divine privileges bestowed 
upon the Christian saints. 

• Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 492, 
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** He thftt belieyeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he 
thatbelieveth not shall be condemned." — Mark xvi. 16. 

" This do, and thou shalt live."— -Luke x. 28. 

" And now, brethren, I commend you to God and to the 
word of His grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among them who are sanctified. .... 
I have shewed you all things, how that so labouring ye ought to 
support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said. It is more blessed to give than to receive." 
— ^AcTS xz. 32, 35. 

** He that believeth." — ^There are great blessings pro- 
nounced upon believing, great sorrows predicted from 
not believing, not only in the first of the above passages, 
but in very many other places in Scripture. And the 
Christian church has taken up the idea, and Catholic 
and Protestant have flung their voices far and wide 
upon the winds of doctrine, have breathed their whis- 

• It has appeared on the whole a preferable arrangement to 
unite the two Lectures announced on this subject into one. 
NO. VI. P 
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pen sternly, fearfully, into listening ears, prodaiming 
the awful necessity of belief. " Salvation by opi- 
nion !" has practically, often avowedly, been the con- 
stant battle-cry of the Christian church, and humanity 
shudders over the hideous evils that have been the 
result. The character, the conduct, and the spiritual 
life of Christians, have alike suffered from the fatal 
error involved in this dogma ; and the main hopes for 
the progress of our race on earth, for their weal as 
spiritual and immortal beings, rest upon the possi- 
bility of rightly developing it. 

Perhaps for nothing will future generations feel 
deeper gratitude to the Unitarians of England and 
America, next to the value of their testimony to the 
great doctrine of the Fatha:hood of God, than for 
their steadfast opposition to this miserable fallacy. The 
indispensable conditions of spiritual life and growth, of 
all progress whatever, are clearly the possession of free- 
dom and the exercise of thought. Divine assistance is 
equally essential, but the Almighty helps those who 
exert themselves. And all freedom and independence 
are destroyed, all thought and inquiry perish, imder the 
withering breath of such a doctrine. In like mann^ 
its pernicious influence inevitably diverts men from at- 
tention to practical improvement in holiness, piety, 
and love, to anxious fears or pharisaic convictions 
touching the possession of orthodox opinions and the 
saving creed, " This do, and thou shalt live," is for- 
gotten in, " this believe, and thou shalt be saved." 

Nevertheless, after a time it became necessary to 
remind the liberal portion of the Christian church, the 
assertors of '' salvation by character and conduct," of 
the intimate connection between a man*i opinions and his 
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cfmductj of the important infltteiice of doctrines upon 
the character and the life. " Eight opinions " were 
eloquently asserted to be " the foundation of right 
actions ;"* and in proportion as earnest men, in the 
Unitarian body and out of it, have insisted upon the 
paramount importance of the Christian life, and ex« 
pressed their repugnance to doctrinal discussion, others 
equally in earnest have enlarged upon the neces- 
sity of preaching strenuously and ayowxng honestly the 
distinguishing doctrines of an uncorrupted Christianity. 
Between the two, the blessed result will be gained, of 
our being able to rest upon the complete truth deve- 
loped by the union of opposite views. Gradually it 
will be generally seen and^Z^, that while the character, 
spirit and life of Christ should be the paramount objects 
of our whole existence and endeavours, to attain them 
we must nourish our souls with the purest and truest 
doctrine, the true <' bread of life ,*'' and that whileother 
influences are to be carefully attended to, while the 
evil of errroneous views and the benefit of truth may 
be neutralized by various causes, yet that, ceterU 
paribm^ the soul's progress and power, its life and 
growth, its holiness, usefulness, and blessedness, will 
depend upon the tnUhfldnen of ike qpimkms a man che^ 
fishes on the great dodrinee of religion. 

Thus the importance of ** saving faith " will be up- 
held in harmonious connection with the necessity of liv- 
ing a Christ^ifelife, and possessing a Christ-like spirit ; 
and the words of the Saviour, related by Mark, found 
to harmonize with the teaching recorded by Luke. We 

• See a sennon by the Rev. George Armstrong, preached 
before the first half-yearly meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Christian Union at Taunton, 1845. Bristol: Evans and Abbott 
F 2 
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need not therefore fear to commend one another to 
" the word of God and His grace," knowing that they 
'* are ahle to build us up, and give us an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified," provided only we 
apply our doctrines to their legitimate purpose, and 
seek to " grow in grace " while we " labour to support 
the weak," to raise the fallen, and as we have," re- 
ceived " from God and Jesus, to " give " unto those 
whom the Father sent the Son to redeem and save. 

The doctrines of Christianity are the words of 
eternal life ; the views and principles resulting from 
the Word of God spoken by Christ, but especiaDy 
manifested in Christ, the Word made flesh, which can 
" build us up " in immortal power and holiness, in 
heavenly love, and in the Divine life. 

But since Christ preached perfect and absolute 
truth, how can his doctrines require developement P 
Two questions therefore meet us on the threshold of 
this subject. First, what is developement? It is a 
process of growth, or rather it is the result of growing; 
it is the phenomenon which takes place when some- 
thing which is capable of increased manifestation in 
higher and more extensive forms, gradually, and in 
obedience to a law of progress in its nature, unfolds 
itself accordingly. But, secondly, how can this result 
take place with regard to Christianity ? Was it not 
given perfect at once by its Divine author? Sorely, 
but we must remember tiiat it was given to imperfect 
beings, and that it has by no means been handed down 
to us by perfect men. "True," it might be answered, 
" but we have the New Testament, the very words of 
Christ and of his apostles. Is not that sufficient ?" 
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Yes, but imbappily very few sects have been content 
with those words. They have added creeds and articles, 
and insisted on many points of faith, which plain men 
declare they cannot find in the Scripture. And then 
again, the Unitarians, who have stoutly resisted all 
human authority, and acknowledge no standard of faith 
but the Scriptures, they have had to fight so despe- 
rately against various human corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, that, as we have seen, they have naturally been 
sometimes driven into the errors most opposed to those 
they had to combat. Their hand has been against 
every man, and every man's hand against them. And 
as their adversaries believed too much in the wrong 
direction, we should naturally expect to find, according 
to the fixed laws of human nature, that the Unitarians 
would believe too little in the right. Seeing some doc- 
trines pushed to erroneous and extravagant lengths, 
they would inevitably feel a repugnance to them, and 
altogether reject them as unscriptural, or unconsciously 
avoid and neglect them. 

On these grounds therefore it maybe concluded that 
by comparing the different views and doctrines which 
men have drawn from the Scriptures, we might expect to 
find that some important truths would be unfolded from 
them, as we put aside both the extravagant assertions 
and the extravagant denials which have encumbered 
and obscured the essential divine truths concealed be- 
neath. 

But proceeding a step farther, we must remember 
that Christianity consists of great truths and great 
facts. Now truths in proportion to their greatness are 
susceptible of continued developement. The more the 
human mind becomes tried and disciplined, enlarged. 
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purified, and elevated, the more it perceives of the 
application, the meaning of such truths. And so with 
regard to important facts. In proportion as our sphere 
of thought and aetion enlarges, such facts come to 
have a deeper, loftier, and more enduring significance. 
The truths and the facts indeed remain the samiC yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. But the views we derive 
from them, the opinions we form from them, the doc* 
trinea in short founded on them, these will grow or be 
developed in proportion to the progress of the human 
mind, its fidelity to truth, and the aid given to it from 
on high. 

And this points us to ilie true course we should 
adopt in applying Christianity to the spiritual neces- 
sities of the soul. If it be indeed the Divine religion 
we believe it, it is clearly capable of meeting all the 
spiritual wants of man, whether in youth, manhood or 
age, "in prosperity or adversity, in sickness or in 
health," in the season of innocence, temptation, guilt 
or remorse, of virtue or penitence, of business, recre- 
ation or study, in the hour of weakness or strength^ of 
disappointment, triumph, bereavement or death. It 
must be adapted to the needs of the heart and intellect 
of the fiery son of genius, and of the humblest artizan, 
of those rich in learning and in power, in affection and 
wealth, as well as of the rude poverty-stricken peasant, 
the roaming savage, the barbarian idolater, or the civi- 
lized outcast ; for it is a religion coming from the Great 
Parent of all, to whom every human soul is of infinite 
worth, and before whom not even a sparrow is for- 
gotten. 

And yet Christianity has not been applied to all 
these diverse wants and conditions. It has not, in 
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general, been considered to be of such a plastic nature, 
uor been exhibited in such multiform aspects, as the 
above statement, if correct, would evidently require. 
The fact cannot be denied, that the larger number even 
of those who attend public worship, and who would call 
themselves Christians, hold their religion as a thing 
apart from their daily life and work, from their ordi- 
nary trials, struggles, and perplexities; while it has 
often been remarked that in most towns the largest 
congregation consists of those "who go nowhere." 
Owing to various causes, Christianity has not yet 
reached the heart of society, nor the inner life of man, 
except in comp^atively a few cases. And one of the 
most important reasons is this : Each great preacher of 
Christianity, as we have remarked in the preceding 
Lectures, has taken up those particular views of Chris- 
tian doctrine which the circumstances of the time and 
his peculiar idiosyncrasy forced upon him, while the 
general herd of preachers have just followed in the 
wake of their leaders; and thus partial, one-sided 
views of Christianity have been chiefly presented to the 
people. But such mutilated or exaggerated doctrines 
could not satisfy the infinite wants of the human souL 
If one age found nourishment, salvation, in them, the 
next doubted, and the third denied. If one class were 
satisfied, another was starved. Nay, the same indivi** 
daal would not seldom discover that views which filled 
and fed his whole spiritual life in youth availed him 
nothing in advancing years. 

Yet, as we have seen, this is not according to the 
purpose of Christianity. 

The true course to be taken to make Christianity " a 
saving influence" for aU, is plainly to consider what 
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are the great common necessities of the soul in the 
various circumstances of 'life, amid all the changing 
conditions of existence; to reflect upon the solemn 
problems and strange contradictions which continually 
demand solution under pain of grievous penalties; to 
observe the noble sphere and sublime possibilities offered 
to man's acceptance, — ^and then to mark what bearing 
the truths and facts of Christianity have thereon. For 
instance, look at the dreams and aspirations of youth, 
the sad contradictions forced upon us as we advance in 
life by Disappointment, Temptation, Betribution, — 
look at the stmgglings of spiritual life in the soul, the 
pressure of society, the anxieties of business, the feeble- 
ness of the will, the impulses of Passion, the dictates 
of Pride, the wasting sickness, the inevitable death. 
Then ask whether the truths and facts of the religion 
of Jesus, with the underlying strata of Jewish history, 
do not meet the case of every struggling, suffering, 
aspiring, human spirit. 

Assuredly they do — ^but not altogether as expounded 
by the great body of orthodox divines ; nor yet entirely 
as interpreted by Priestley, or even Channing ; nor yet 
do they afford us all that we need, when we take the 
opposite views of the various leaders of theological 
opinion, and, regarding them as supplementary or cor- 
rective to one another, obtain a system of doctrine, 
balanced, sifted, modified by the different antagonistic 
conceptions. This is a process that must be carried 
out, and one of the very highest importance, if we 
would gain true insight into Christianity, if we would 
preach it as a religion that shall be applicable for all; 
in believing which all shall find eternal life and pro- 
gress. But there is more to be deduced from the facts 
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and truths of Holy Writ than can be won from all 
that has been previously thought and written; and 
more there will be as each generation advances into the 
unknown future with all its new and untried condi- 
tions — ^more and more as each individual passes through 
some eiperience different from all that has gone before, 
and communicates the bearing which Christianity has 
had upon his destiny and his life. 

Yes, in proportion as men understand that those 
truths and facts are to be applied to purify, perfect, 
bless our whole nature, character and being, instead of 
to save us by our correctly believing them, or merely to 
guide us by enlightening our path, we shall understand 
and feel many, many glorious meanings, much divine 
significance, dawning on us from the sacred narratives, 
which had before escaped us ; we shall behold beauty 
and power, comfort and strength, arising to bless us, 
and we shall understand that the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity will be unfolded to us in all their saving power, 
in proportion as we seek for the influence of Christianity 
upon our hearts and lives in the varied duties, pleasures, 
dreams and perils of human existence. 

The true developement, then, of doctrine in the 
Christian church will take place in each individual dis- 
ciple's heart who diligently and prayerfully applies the 
sacred records to his daily spiritual needs. And pre- 
elsely the same process goes forward for the Church 
at large when its preachers and writers carefully con- 
sider the varied and growing wants of the soul, as old 
and new influences, in the progress of civilization, are 
brought to bear upon it. 

The subscribers to, or believers in, orthodox creeds, 
have, of course, been wofully crippled in this vitally- 
p 5 
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imporiaat woik by viewing fnth in piiicokr docbJnei 
as ettoitial to aahration, and any diange in tfaoae doe- 
toines as &tal to tliar fdtine happneas. libcnl 
Clnistians, infhidTng espedaSfy the Unitariana, bave 
no sodi diflScokies to oa^end wiUi, bat thiqr bave been 
impeded in their progress by a diflietait^ tboogh voy 
natoral^enor. Wbetber as "masters in land," or as pn- 
Tate disciples, in deducing and inlying the doetrines of 
Christianity th^ hare looked too mnch merely to what 
they fdt were their own spiritaal wants» and too little to 
the nniyersal wants of the faoman sooL Henee their views 
bflve been wdoomed dnefly by those who were ci Mke 
temperament and character with themsdves, bnt have 
so £Eur failed to interest the wcnrld at large.* In America, 
where the infloenoe of Ghanning gave a more catholie 
tone to Unitarian doctrines than was the case in Eng- 
land, a far greater variety of minds have foond life and 
peace in rec<$iving them. Bnt a more serioos drawbai^ 
has been, that they have all too much overlooked not 
merely the wants whidi the human soul does feel, but 
those which it ought to be consdons of, or be brought to 
percdve. And the more advanced in excdlence a Chris- 
tian teacher may be, perhaps the more he is in danger 
of forgetting to dwell suflELdently on some doctrines not 
so individually interesting to himself, and of not stimu* 
lating the disciples to feel thdr need of such doctrines. 
The Unitarian doctrines, for instance, do not suffi- 
ciently meet the necessities of human beings with regard 
to Sin ; and this is very much owing to the neglect of 

• Of course, many other influences have concurred to oppose 
the spread of liberal Christianity. We are now only concerned 
with the one specially connected with the subject of these Lec- 
tures. 
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the doctrines of justification and regeneration. They 
have brought prominentlj forward the beautiful and 
blessed doctrine of " forgiveness on repentance/' and 
have touchingly set forth the divine mercy revealed to 
sinners, flowing from the free unpurchased fatherly love 
of our Creator. They have given a glorious answer to 
the heart-pierdng cry of the broken and contrite spirit, 
to the fearful and despairing wail of remorse, and have 
shown the eternal rock of refuge on which guilty crea- 
tures may build their indestructible hope of mercy, viz. 
the relation of Father and child, such as God has de- 
clared it to us through Christ. But the doctrine of the 
parable of the' Prodigal Son n^eds the third chapter of 
St. John for its completion, and the Epistle to the 
Romans for its illustration. And here Unitarianism 
appears to many to have stopped short of perfection. 
They also often fail us in the question of prayer, from 
imperfect developeinent of the doctrine of Providence. 
To the yearnings of the heart for direct communications 
from the Father of spirits, they make but poor response 
from the neglect of the doctrine concerning the Holy 
Spirit. To the weakness of our nature, and its sore need 
of conscious and continual assistance, they do not offer 
the blessed Scripture doctrine of precious privileges 
and benefits procured by Christ, through his faitMnl 
obedience, for those who abide in him. The important 
views set forth in Scripture respecting the true nature of 
Life, and the danger of eternal death, are for the most 
part extinguished under a general assertion of univ^sal 
restoration. The glorious doctrine of human brother- 
hood has not been sufficiently and practically applied 
in the Unitarian churches, because the sublime truth of 
the Fatherhood of God has not been fully devdoped to 
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its legitimate consequences. The diyine appeals of the 
cross of Calvary to all that is spiritual and heavenly 
as opposed to that which is animal and worldly, the 
at-onement it effects through the blood which it 
consecrated, the acceptance it provides through the 
obedience it displayed, the salvation it accomplishes 
through the love which it manifested — ^how much of 
these holiest influences have been lost to Unitarians 
through their fear of sanctioning a corrupted theology 1 
While the deep wants of the heart, which amid the 
clouds of sorrow and the deserts of sin, amid disap- 
pointment, conflict, and defeat, ask for the assurance 
of final victory if faithful to the end, are left too often 
to wither and perish because the resurrection of Christ 
is received merely as a pledge of the resurrection of 
Man — to judgment, remember — not necessarily to 



The apostle Paul had a great soul — a large heart — 
and he knew what was needed by all. He saw that 
the doctrines of Christianity must be developed from the 
truths and the facts of Christianity, and he executed 
his great mission in no narrow or partial form. His 
epistles not only teach us how we are to apply the 
Gospels to our individual wants, and afford us a per- 
fect model of the true developement of doctrine, but 
they furnish us with that developement in all the great 
leading points of Saving and Eternal Truth. He had 
inspiration from the same source which has presented us 
with a still higher form of the same process in the Gospel 
of St. John. This Evangelist, it will be observed, has 
devoted his history almost exclusively to the recording 
those conversations and miracles that set forth the doc- 
trines which Jesus himself unfolded from the primary 
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truths and from the great facts of man's relation to 
Gk)d, to Goodness, to Eternity, — God's lessons to 
man on "the things which make for his everlasting 



It is perfectly true that various individuals among 
liberal Christians have both preached and published 
isolated views most satisfying to the spiritual needs of 
man, and many disciples have of course applied Scrip- 
ture to their individual wants in the way above referred 
to. But those views have not been gathered up, 
reduced to an harmonious system, and presented to 
young and old, rich and poor, the sorrowful and sinful, 
the tempted and the strong, as part of the great doc- 
trines of Christianity — ^part of the principles and sys- 
tem — which are to build them up, and, by the grace of 
Gk)d, to give them an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified. So that the dissatisfied adherents of ortho- 
doxy, the doubters and the indifferent, and especially 
young people, with others above enumerated, do not 
find a complete system on which to rest. It is not 
enough that persons of rare ability here and there 
should preach a satisfying religion. Oi^ great benefit 
of an harmonious and weU-developed system of doctrine 
is, that it helps to bring up the weaker brethren to the 
standing-point of the stronger, leaves the spiritual 
edification of the mass less at the mercy of circum- 
stances and individual endowments. What would 
Science be without a well-arranged and yet expansive 
system P And the case is still stronger with regard to 
Beligion, because it is concerned not merely with the 
reasoning and perceptive faculties, but with the whole 
tumultuous world of Feeling and Passion. 

Theology is the science of Beligion; and as the 
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reasoning and discoveries of some, the experience and 
observations of others, gradually unfold new views of 
Christianity, clearer comprehension of its truths, valuable 
applications of all it teaches and records, that science 
should be continually receiving improvements and addi- 
tions, even as Natural Science, under the enlightened 
principles of modem days, is constantly doing. 

The Orthodox have, of course, been too much im- 
peded in such a necessary work, as I before observed, 
by being committed to unyielding creeds. But superior 
minds among them are opening up glorious vistas of 
thought in various directions, through which angel 
voices summon them to break away from the unworthy 
chains that bind them» With uplifted, glistening eye, 
and intent. ear, they stand hearkening, hoping; — obey- 
ing? Grod grant it, for th^ sake of humanity, for tho 
sake of th^ Saviour, for the sake of their own spiritual 
and everlasting weal ! 

The Unitarians have been passing through a period 
of sore trial and conflict — ^tbe winter season of storms 
and much cold* They, have hardly had time to collect 
and systematise new and higher views. But the breath 
of spring has been on them, and they, too, have been 
awakening to a higher life. Views and doctrines, 
applications of the sublime realities of sacred history, 
are unfolding among them, capable, when symmetri- 
cally harmonised with the new growth of Orthodoxy, 
to meet the ,deep ^nd growing wants both of sooiety 
and the individual souL This must now be done. 
Blessed will be they who help to do it I and they also 
who, in succeeding generations, shall reap of the fruit 
of their labours. God's holy spirit will be working in 
them to *' guide them into aU truth," if they are true to 
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their light and their opportunities, as it has been in the 
hearts of all faithful seekers after truth in all time, but 
especially '' shed abroad " in the hearts of Christian dis- 
ciples in a larger measure and with mightier power since 
Christ died on Calvary. 

Then, indeed, Religion will take hold upon the human 
heart as it never yet has done, and bring all beneath its 
divine sway. Then we shall behold return again the en- 
thusiasm of the days of Luther and Zwingle, of Knox and 
Whitefield. The people will be stirred, if not with so 
much wild enthusiasnt, yet with a deeper interest in re- 
ligion and a more abiding faith. Then it will meet the 
young on the threshold of Ufe, and give them the solution 
of the fearful riddles that will haunt them, and a shield 
against the temptations that wUl assail them. It wHl 
wind itself round the heart of the poet, the artist, the 
philosopher. It will gather the doubter and the sinner, 
the proud and the fearful, into the blessed fold of the 
true Shepherd. Then it will no longer be true that 
"Eeligion is still confounded, in many and gifted 
minds, with the jargon of monks and the strifes of 
theologians ;" * nor that *' Its bearing on the great 
objects of thought, and the great interests of life, is 
hardly suspected." It wUl be known and felt by all, 
that *' Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensi- 
bility, must all be baptized into religion, or they will 
never know, and never make known, their real glory 
and immortal power." * 

But in studying the circumstances under which both 
Jesus and his illustrious disciple unfolded doctrinal 
views, we find how invariably those views flowed spon- 

• Cluummg, ** On the Character and Writing of Fenelon." 
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taneouflly from the course of active labour in which 
they were incessantly engaged to evangelize the world. 
As their grand object was a practical one, viz., the 
regeneration and sanctification of the hnman sonl, doc- 
trine was deduced and applied always in reference to 
that great end ; so in proportion as we of the modern 
Christian church go to work in earnest to bless our 
brethren, shall we be in the best position both to form 
sound opinions for ourselves and to convert others. In 
proportion as we conform our lives to the example of 
Jesus, we shall feel true and genuine wants which only 
true doctrine can satisfy ; we shall understand the real 
wants of others ; and we shall turn to the sacred re- 
cords, and draw living water from the wells of sal- 
vation, in a frame of mind most calculated to win a 
blessing and to apprehend the truth. 

When Christians have engaged in doctrinal investi- 
gation apart from practical labours of love, and have 
developed doctrines from the heat and pressure of con- 
troversy, rather than under a solemn sense of the infi- 
nite wants of the tempted, suffering, sinful, aspiring 
human soul, they have necessarily overlooked some 
doctrines of importance, exaggerated others, and di- 
verted spiritual energy from spiritual aims to very carnal 
purposes. 

Instead therefore of attempting at the present time 
any further investigation of the developement required 
in the doctrine of the modem church, and which indeed 
would require a volume rather than a lecture, let me, 
having indicated what I believe to be the direction in 
which we have to proceed doctrinally — ^pass on to the 
consideration of progress which we might make prac- 
tically. From what we have to " believe " that we 
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may be " sayed," let us turn to reflect a little on what 
we have to " do " that we may "live;" and having 
sought " the word of God and His grace," let us 
" labour to support the weak," and remember that 
" it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

The work of the Christian church is unquestionably 
two-fold. First, to bring saving influences to bear 
upon its own members. Secondly, to reform and save 
the world. But these two departments of duty are 
very intimately connected. They cannot be separated 
without vital iigury to both, and if one is neglected the 
other inevitably decays. The first is that to which 
Christian ministers and the members of Christian 
churches naturally pay most attention. Foreign mis- 
sions to the heathen have indeed absorbed considerable 
attention of late years ; and the still more blessed work 
of missions to the heathens at home is prosecuted with 
increasing vigour. But it must be remembered that 
there are two ways of almost equal importance, in which 
the Church is bound to act upon the world, viz. by per- 
sonal appeals to individuals, and by public appeals to 
the national conscience : for until you have brought up 
the public conscience to a certain pitch of sensitiveness 
with regard to any particular duties or sins, your pri- 
vate appeals to individuals touching those sins and 
duties wOl fall, for the most part, comparatively dead.* 

* Since writing the above, I have been glad to meet with 
the following sentence in the May number of the Prospective 
Review, p. 165. The reviewer is referring to the dark and 
fearful wickedness of the system of seduction and prosti- 
tution prevalent in our country, and the shameful apathy 
manifested with regard to it ; hethen adds, " yet no one can 
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And this, be it observed, applies even to those who are 
members of the Christian church, for the best are apt 
to be too much influenced in their conscientiousness by 
the general tone of public opinion. But mj present 
object is not so much to speak of what is needed with 
regard to the influence of the Church upon its own 
members. The main developement of organization re- 
quired in the Church appears to be needed specially to 
promote its power in converting the world to Christ, 
and I should only notice the internal results of such 
developement as indirectly (though I believe powerfully) 
a£fecting the improvement and salvation of sincere dis- 
ciples of Jesua. 

Betuming then to the two modes of action spoken 
of above, the private and the public appeal to the world, 
we see that missionaries to the heathen abroad have 
dearly perceived the necessity (and to a considerable 
extent acted upon their perception) of enlightening the 
public conscience as to idoktry, war, cannibalism, in- 
temperance, promiscuous intercourse, and so forth. But 
the Church at home, both in its ordinary pulpit services 
and its religious or church meetings, has shrunk from this 
necessary part of her duty. And ministers who have 
attempted to quicken the public conscience with regard 
to great national evils or sins, have in general been 
deemed to be stepping beyond their legitimate sphere. 
Hence the Church, in the case of many grievous sins 
and errors, has dealt rather with the separate effects, 
than with the great causes, of evil. The Unitarians 

indiyidually carry out his own judgments against public opi- 
nion: that opinion must be itself enlightened and purified;" 
a remark, which if not true literally, eeniains the important 
truth which I have endeavoured to set forth in the text 
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haye indeed, as said in the last Lecture, done much to 
reform the prevalent errors in doctrine, the source of 
many and great evils (and which may be regarded as 
missionary work, being chiefly external to their own 
Church) ; while the Quakers have exerted themselves 
more than any other body to reform the evil practices 
of the world. The doctrinal reform is spreading doubt- 
less, and will probably have pervaded society about the 
time when both Quakers and Unitanans as sects will 
have ceased to exist. But the practical reform, that 
which shall bring all national habits, institutions, laws 
and principles into conformity with the requirements of 
Jesus, when and how shall this be completed P E«fieci 
upon the work to be done. There are the evils of war 
and slavery, prostitution, intemperance, ignorance, des- 
titution, want of employment, and mammon-worship, ex- 
cessive competition — with the late-hour system and a 
host of other evils it engenders — ^the wrongs still remain- 
ing from feudal pride and iiyustice, with those growing 
out of uigtist political arrangements, — all these, with 
their coimtless ramifications, are only to be effectually 
coped with by Christianity. Nothing short of the spirit 
of Christ, his love and wisdom, his devoutness, holiness, 
and heroism, animating his disciples and infused into 
society, can grapple with these gigantic difficulties and 
terrible sins. 

Now of late years various philanthropic societies 
have been formed expressly to encounter most of the 
above evils. Christian men fdt they must be doing 
something to exterminate the monsters, but they found 
it would be much easier to form general secular organi- 
zations for that purpose, than to get their respective 
religious bodies to move in the matter. Two formi* 
dable difficulties lay in the way of united Church ac- 
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ticML FintytlietlieologpKdaiideodesiastifaldii^^ 
betireea ▼aniocis sects, wlddi would sadh^ inbeden wHk 
hsmioiiioiis co-opentimi, if rdigkHi were to be tbe 
reeogidzed basis of tbeir operatioiis. And, seeondlf, 
the extmt to wbidi diffierenoes ol opmion prevail 
vsfpedxof^ the abore-meiitioned evils among diffcRot 
profiessiiig membera of Christian cimrdies, and the de- 
gree in wfaidi thqr are made, or viewed as, party 
qnestioiis.* Bat by^ finrming various independent se- 
colar sodeties which should be entirelj disconnected 
with each other, and with the churches of Christ, which 
in hd should altogether ignore the subject of religion, 
a platform was secured broad enough for general co- 
operation.f Each philanthropist might join whatever 
society he pleased, without compromising his rebtions 
to the particular religious body with which he might be 
connected. Yet two very serious evik have necessarily 
resulted from this unnatural dissociation, and which 
have been hinted at already. Eeligion has been dis- 
severed from practical philanthropy, and philantiuropy 

* Three or four gentlemen were one day considering whether 
the committee of a literary and scientific institution might 
eonsistently grant the free use of their lecture-room for a tem- 
perance lecture. The grant was objected to on the ground of 
its being a party question. ** But how can it be viewed aa a 
party question?" inquired one. " Because," replied the able 
editor of a provincial jomnal, " you have got brewers and 
wine merchants among your members ; that makes it a party- 
question !" Exactly the same result ensues in America with 
regard to slavery ; and Paul found it obtain in Ephesns many 
hundred years ago in the silver-shrine controversy. 

f The Quakers have felt this difficulty far less, and have 
been able, through the practical character originally impressed 
upon their church, to labour together as a Christian Society 
far more efficiently against public evils and sins, than any other 
denomination. 
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has been divorced from religion. Of course both have 
materially suffered. I know it will be replied, that yon 
obtain a much larger amount of energy and money by 
having nothing to do with religion in these benevolent 
undertakings ; and that there is no reason why men 
should not work together for practical purposes, though 
they cannot agree in their religious opinions. It is 
the duty of the different ministers, they say, to animate 
their various hearers to engage in works of Christian 
reform and philanthropy, but then to leave them to 
unite in secular societies organized expressly to carry 
forward those benevolent objects. This certainly is 
far better than for Christian " hearers ** to be not 
" doers of the word " at all in regard to national evils. 
Yet for many reasons such a system is greatly inferior 
to that in which the Church itsdf is not only a religious 
body, but a practically philanthropic society at the same 
time.* In the first place, I am persuaded that the 
moral, social and political reforms which the world 
needs, should all spring from the root of Christian faith, 
and be carried forward under the influence of the doc- 
trine and example of Christ. Unless they not only 
originate, but are conducted under the influence of 
that deep love and reverence for Gk)d and human nature 
which Christianity alone can foster, in the convictions 
which Christ alone imparts, that it is better to serve 
than to be served, to give than to receive, to suffer in- * 
jury than to inflict it, that all men are brethren, and 
that God is pur Father, that " man's life consists" not 
in *' what he has, but in what he is/' that it is his true 
destiny to be bom again of the spirit, to bear the cross, 
and finally to enter into the joy of his Lord, and that 

* See Appendix, Note A. 
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Christ dedares to us these trntkB on the aathority oi 
God, we have no security for such reforms and benevo- 
lent entetprizes being conceived and canied out in a wise^ 
devout, and loving spirit. But if a secular society is re- 
sorted to for the purpose of promoting temperance, peace, 
sqMUEmtkm of State and Church, prison reform, and simi- 
lar objects, eipressiy on the ground that no religious mo- 
tives and sanctions are to be made the subject of more 
than at least incidental reference, it is impossible that the 
members of such society can work together under the 
same religious influence that would be upon them, could 
th^ meet as members of the Church of Christ. Even if 
some always prepared themselves by religious exercises 
previous to engaging in the meetings or business of the 
association, they would form an exception, I apprehend, 
to the general rule ; and if the members did not come to 
their work thoroughly imbued with the religious spirit, 
th^ could find little or no help in that respect from the 
company and the influences of the meeting, whether pub- 
lic or private, into which they would enter when they as- 
sembled to labour for their benevolent ends.* 

Then again, under these circumstances, religion has 
not fidr play, and philanthropic undertakings are left to 
earthly influences. Speaking once to a member of my 
eongregation, who had justly objected to certain positions 
laid down at a discussion meeting of the Working-Men's 
'Institute, I asked him why he had not risen and con- 
futed the speaker. " Because," he replied, " I could 
only do so on religious grounds, and those are for- 
bidden." The circumstance is an illustration of the 

* I have continually and painfully felt this, especially in 
connection with Mechanics' Institutes and the Temperance 
moYement 
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wkde argament. Under the present system, the power 
of religion is not fairly known nor felt, and all efiforts for 
the improvement of mankind aiid the amelioration of so* 
dety are wofiilly mppled. Again, when such enterprises 
are setered from the Christian chnrch, the danger df 
low and worldly motives creeping in, of perseverance, 
forbearance, energy, oozing out, is greatly increased. 
The sanctions, the hopes, the principles, the spirit, the 
privileges of Christianity, are all needed to make any 
dmnterested efforts steady and snccessM, to prevent 
jealousies and quarrels, to resist the thousand forces 
that are always at work to prodnce corpse, disruption, 
or decay, in every human enterprize and institution. 
The mistake of attempting to remove ignorance, misery, 
and sin, by societies in which Christianity is for the most 
part put out of court, is fiyr greater than that whidi the 
Grecian heroes would have committed during the Per* 
sian invasion, had they called on their countrymen to 
band themselves together to light or die, but had for- 
bidden any reference to the blessings of freedom or 
the horrors of slavery, any appeal to the sentiments (^ 
patriotism, to their love for their families, and their 
reverence for their gods. 

Christian congregations cannot work together on 
Christian grounds in order to christianize society, be- 
cause of their doctrinal differences; and the various 
ministers and members of congr^tions cannot co- 
operate for the removal of feariul evils, because there 
are so many " party-questions." If this be indeed the 
case, is it not high time that a Church were formed on 
so broad a basis that it could unite the people, if not 
the existing sects; in a holy crusade against sin and 
misery, under the sanctions and influences of Chris- 
tianity ? — unite them as a Church of Christ in the cause 
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of Ghiist ? Can it be necessary that the present mise- 
rably aaomalous and inefficient state of things should 
oontinae? In sad troth, there cannot be a clearer 
proof how grievoosly the Ghnrch has erred on the one 
hand in her dogma of salvation by opinion, and Med 
on the other in her duty to the unconverted world, than 
the mere existence of so many secular societies for phi- 
lanthropic purposes. K the Christian church were 
really following and believing in her Lord, every con- 
gregation would form a disciplined portion of one large 
organization devoted to the extirpation of moral and 
social evil, to the enlightenment of the national con- 
science, to the improvement and salvation of their 
countrymen; and every individual, upon connecting 
him or herself with a congregation, (I mean as a mem- 
ber, not as a hearer merely,) would as naturally come 
prepared to ask in what department of Christian 
philanthropic labour he should engage, as he now in- 
quires what sitting he can have. He would join the 
Church of Christ quite as much on the understanding 
that he was to work in some way or other for the 
removal of the ills referred to on page 273, as a minister 
accepts a pulpit on the understanding that he is to 
preach in it. 

Now it cannot be denied that both Unitarian and 
Trinitarian churches have hitherto seemed to consider 
that their action on the world, their missionary work, 
was chiefly * to consist in efforts to convert men from 

* An important exception must of course be made in favour 
of Sunday Schools, and the noble disinterested efforts of many 
thousand teachers. Still few have ever watched the results of 
that teaching without feeling how lamentably inadequate were 
such efforts against the multiplied evils of society with all its 
temptations, its errors, and its wrongs. 
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Triuitarianism to Unitarianism, or the reverse, as the 
case might be ; from errors in doctrine to scriptural and 
saving views of God, and Christ, and salvation. The 
immense preponderance of controversial over practical 
tracts distributed by Unitarians, of itself is sufficient to 
prove the truth of this remark with regard to that de- 
nomination. Now I have already said I deem the truth 
on these points to be of infinite importance. But cer- 
tainly there is much more required for genuine conver- 
sion than merely learning the truth; and therefore 
merely communicating it, is but a small portion of the 
work required from his Church by the Redeemer. Pay- 
ing domestic and city missionaries, though it is a great 
advance upon simgly distributing controversial tracts, 
does not absolve any Christian from personal exertion 
to establish the kingdom of heaven ; nor do such mis- 
sions in general attempt to grapple with the national 
errors and sins which cause much of the miseries and 
wickedness they encounter. 

From this imperfect view of the duties, — the mission 
of their Church, — ^Unitarians (who, being free from or- 
thodox trammels of " salvation by opinion," may pass 
on to occupy a far nobler position) have hitherto been 
bound together chiefly by their opposition to " subscrip- 
tion," their denial of doctrinal errors, and their faith 
in doctrinal truths — all very good and valuable as far 
as it goes, but clearly only constituting an elementary 
stage. For, reflect again upon the evils which we have 
to overthrow, the changes in society which Christianity 
has to introduce. Will you ever abolish the appalling 
wickedness of our national systems of seduction and 
prostitution by merely converting people to a belief in 
the Trinity, or Unity, of the Godhead ? Will the public 

NO. VI. Q 
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conscience ever be enlightened on the evils resulting 
from excessive competition, by bringing folks to have 
faith in the sacrifice offered, or the at-onement effected, 
bj Jesus ? Conversion to Christ implies much more 
than merely learning and believing Christian tmth. It 
consists in the surrender of the whole heart and life to 
his authority and influence, in " bringing every thought 
into captivity" to him ; it manifests itself in following 
his example, and in working with him in our own souls, 
in the church, and in the world. For all this, a true 
belief is only the foundation; and in limiting our 
efforts to indoctrinate the mind, and convince the rea- 
son, we are but building the ship to let it rot upon the 
shore. 

But it is a much more difficult and disagreeable bu- 
siness to wrestle with national errors, and wide-spread 
sin, than to contend against doctrinal mistakes. The 
Unitarians have not found the last a holiday task, but 
it has brought with it to them far more unpopularity 
than it need or would have done, had they been also 
foremost in works of practical Christianity. For al- 
though you may rouse the wrath of aU who are inte- 
rested in the abuses you attempt to reform, and the 
sins you strive to abolish, you gain the sympathy, 
though probably little of the assistance, of the majority, 
who have no profit from the evil. However, the efforts 
made, whatever they may be worth, by members of the 
Christian church, to spread their doctrines may serve 
this further purpose — to convince them that having 
done so much, they will be grievously culpable if they 
do not now go on to accomplish the far more difficult 
and important work for which doctrinal proselytism 
and controversial campaigns are but the preparatory 
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steps. The Church having to some extent acknow- 
ledged the duty of evangelizing society doctrinally, it 
may the more easily be convinced of its duty to evan- 
gelize it practically. 

But we now come to the greatest difficulty of all in 
the way of this practical work. I have said above, 
that in a right state of things ecclesiastical, every per- 
son, on joining the Church, would do so on the under- 
standing that he or she wire to work in some depart- 
ment of Church action to convert the world to Christ. 
But multitudes of Christians do not see or admit this. 
There is unfortunately considerable blindness on the 
subject — ^it must be looked into a little closely. 

We most of us admit our obligations to God. We 
differ chiefly as to what our duties consist in. Certain 
negative duties are generally pretty well understood, 
such as not breaking the commandments of morality, 
observing temperance, chastity, honesty, and so forth. 
But when we come to consider the positive duties, what ' 
we have to do, as well as what we are not to do, the 
doubts in our mind increase rapidly. 

Jesus Christ came to clear up our views on this 
point. He has told us very plainly that we have f o 
love our neighbour as well as ourselves, and he has 
told us also who is our neighbour, viz. those whom we 
have it in our power to help, physically, socially, or 
spiritually. To enable us to help them, and to perforin 
fdl our duties, we have certain talents given us. If we 
do help them, and perform faithfully our duties, our 
Lord wiU meet us in another world, and in the pre- 
sence of our brethren, in the presence of those dearest 
to us, most honoured by us, in the presence of the 
good and the great, of heroes and saints and angels, in 
a2 
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the glorious presence of our Fatlier in heaven, he 
will say unto us, " Well done, good and faithful servant: 
thou hast been faithful in a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord." 

But then as to helping our neighbour. This is what 
many people find it so difficult to understand, or at 
least to obey. " Surely my duties lie at home ; in my 
family or in my business." • Certainly they do. They 
ieffin there. The unhappy mistake too often made, is 
to suppose that they end there. For just consider. 
Take the case of the father and mother of a family. 
Is it enough to support and educate our family ? Is 
this being faithftd to the trust given us by Christ? 
Will it receive from him that blessing pronounced in 
Matt. XXV. 21, and in many other similar passages. 
It is replied, " But if everybody were to do their duty 
at home, nay, if everybody would improve and perfect 
themselves, the world would soon become like heaven." 
Exactly, if they would. But many will not without the 
assistance of those who are better, wiser, stronger than 
themselves. Is it not very manifest that it is God's be- 
neficent plan to commit to some the duty of helping 
others, giving them talents for that very purpose, and 
then bidding the strong labour to support the weak. 
Here is one family, moral and religious. Here is 
another, quite the reverse — destitute of religion, and 
rather lax in morality. The last will never become 
better, wiser, more godly, if the first only attend to 
themselves. God has given the worse in trust to the 
better, that those more privileged ones may exercise the 
highest privilege of aU, viz. rescue their poorer, more 
unfortunate and degraded brethren from their ignorance, 
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irreligion, or vice. Supposing then that we are the 
more privileged, how are we to answer for having 
neglected them ? It will be no answer to say that we 
have taken good care of our own family. Of course we 
have taken care of them. The brute beasts do that 
for a time, according to their means. The ties of self- 
interest alone would urge us to attend to our family's 
moral and physical wants. Many do not do their duty 
even to their families, I grant, and heavy must be their 
punishment according to their degree of knowledgci. 
But there is nothing our Lord tried more strongly to 
impress upon us than this truth, " If ye merely love 
them that love you, what thank have ye?" The 
Priest and the Levite may have been tolerably good 
fathers and husbands, but I trow Christ would not have 
said to them, " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant : thou hast been faithful in a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord." And every day we might 
be doing good either personally or by money, to some 
far worse off than that poor Jericho traveller, — ^worse 
off because sinful, and spiritually destitute. 

It is quite clear that if the world is to be improved, 
if bad men are to be made good, indifferent people 
made religious, weak Christians to be established, 
national sins repented of, it must be by the stronger 
helping the weaker, the better improving the wo?:se. I 
know of no means so powerful, nay, so absolutely 
indispensable, for improving the world, for making men 
with God's grace better and happier here and here- 
after, as the Christian religion. But the Gospel is not 
written on the sky, neither is it now taught by Jesus 
Christ, nor by dead men or angels. We who are now 
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living on the earth, we, along with all who receive and 
benefit by that Gospel, are clearly the people who are to 
get the indifferent, the sceptic, and the outcast, to love 
Christ and obey him. He certainly expects, requires 
this of us, for otherwise his religion would perish out 
of the world. But how can we discharge this trust, 
if we are satisfied with doing our duty merely to our 
own family ? For if we need not do more, neither need 
others ; could not everybody give just as good an ex- 
cuse as we might for merely attending to their owa 
private and family affairs ? Cannot everybody always 
give some very plausible excuse for not giving their time, 
money and energy to benefit other people besides their 
own relations ? How then is the Gospel to be spread, 
how are the weak to be helped, the vicious to be re- 
claimed and souls saved ? Perhaps it might be replied, 
" By paying somebody to do it for us. By supporting 
public worship, or giving a trifle to a missionary 
society." Nay, I say again, but if it is not yoor duty 
to help to convert people to Christ, why is it the duty 
of anybody else ? and then how are you to find your 
minister or missionary P For a person would hardly 
become a working curate, or a dissenting minister, or a 
missionary to the poor, by way of profitable employ- 
ment. Besides, even if we contributed so magnificently 
that preaching and missionarizing were profitable in a 
worldly point of view, yet if any one undertook it be- 
cause it were a good trade, and would be advantageous 
for his famUy, it is clear that he would be doing in a 
wrong spirit. We are not to make a trade of preaching, 
nor use Christianity as a means of getting a livelihood. 
We are to serve Christ for his own sake, for the sake 
of those whom he died to save. Nothing will stand in 
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the place of this duty; if we neglect it, woe unto us; 
if we perform it, we shall be blessed. 

But again. There would be no Christian church at 
all, if we did not meet and work together as Christian 
brethren to spread his religion. For merely paying a 
minister to preach to us, and merely attending once or 
twice on Sunday to hear him, is not forming a Christian 
church, and certainly will not diffuse the blessings of 
Christianity; of course people will judge of a reli- 
gion by its fruits, and if they see us merely attend 
Divine service, and do no good to our neighbour in the 
week, take no steps to diffuse our religion through 
society, make no efforts to convert others to Jesus, do 
not meet to encourage one another by sympathy and 
prayer — why, what must they think of our religion ? 
Of course they would not be very anxious to embrace 
it, nor could they form a very high opinion of its value. 

Besides, our example is needed to convert the ungodly. 
The example of Christians is worth more than all the 
preaching in the land. A minister may wear his body 
to dust, and his soul to despair, and do scarce any 
good, if his people do not remember that important com- 
mand, " Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." Here has been the great error of 
the Unitarian body. They have in general shown but 
little zeal in converting men to Christ. They have 
thought that what they had to do, as far as the world 
was concerned, was merely to pay for spreading 
sound doctrine by preaching and by tracts. They 
have too much forgotten, as I have said, that be- 
sides spreading sound doctrine there was the far 
more important duty of showing the power of their 
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rdigum hj liieir seal to confcit mea frnn vioe and 
irreligioiL 

I myself the o^her 3aj, beaid an actire and lu^ity- 
esteemed Unitarian minister say, in lepty to argu- 
ments urging tlie dnty of taking more actire measores 
to spread pore Christiamty, doctrinaOy and practi- 
callj, among the people, ^ No, that cannot be done; 
we are a wUnesftM^ Chnrch; that ia oar mission;*' 
meaning, that as fiir as the muxmyerted woild was con- 
cemed, they were simply required to shine on in their 
respectiye little spheres, bearing witness to the true 
doctrine till it should be uniyersalfy adopted. In like 
manner, some years ago, I heard another very able and 
excellent Unitarian minister compare his denomination 
to a rushlight in a sick man's chamber, which just 
senred to give light until the morning dawned, when it 
would no longer be wanted, and would go out. 

But whether these views are correct in fact, surely 
it must be evident that, if so, they indicate a very la- 
mentable state of things ; they would show that it is a 
very sluggish, lukewarm Church, if all it can do in 
our Lord's service is merely to maintain the truth of 
certain doctrines. No wonder that it is dedining 
in various places, and expected to " go out " when a 
brighter day shall dawn. For a mere witnessing 
Church, i. e. one that makes little effort to evangelize 
society, to make men Christians in practice as well as 
in doctrine, can no more live healthily, or exist indeed 
long at all, than our bodies can live in health without 
exercise. The Church, like the human body, needs 
the exercise of active efforts to convert the world into 
the kingdom of Christ, and, like the human heart, it 
must have love. 
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But especially it is plain that the members of a 
church cannot bear witness to the whole truth as it is 
in Jesus ; cannot be even a mere witnessing Church, if 
they do not occupy themselves in blessing their neigh- 
bours, by helping them to live a holy and Christian 
life. For the most important truths of Christianity can 
only be known by being felt, can only be known expe- 
rimentally. It is of little use teaching a man that 
there is but one God the Father, unless you help him 
to feel towards God as a son, to love Him supremely, 
obey Him wholly " as dear children;" little use ex- 
plaining to him the true nature of the reconciliation, 
the at-onement God offers us, if you do not help him 
to gain a conviction of his sinfulness, to repent and 
live the life of the Son of God ; little use turning him 
from his false views of the sacrifice on Calvary, if you 
do not help him to feel the power of the cross, to 
humble himself in meekness and patience, to become 
spiritually minded, filled with the spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing love, from the love and sufferings of Christ. We 
may explain all these doctrines to him in words, but if 
we do not make him feel their power in his heart, can 
we expect to hear Jesus saying unto us, " Well done, 
good and faithfrd servant P" Yet how can we make an- 
other feel them, if we do not feel them ourselves P And 
if they do not impel us to labour to purify, elevate, bless 
our brethren, it is quite certain we do not feel their 
power, and our witnessing is in vain : nay, I fear that 
we are even in such case bearing false witness, for we 
are holding pure and blessed doctrines, but showing 
the rest of the world and the Church that they inspire 
us with no zeal, fill us with no benevolence, animate us 
with no gratitude, bless us with no piety and devotion. 
a5 
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Hence other Christians and worldlings would in such 
case turn away from our doctrines, continue to deaye 
to their mournful corruptions, and we should have to 
answer for much of their errors and the consequences, 
because we had borne false witness, and repelled them 
from those truths which our lives and our labours 
should have won them to embrace. 

The truth is, we are all too apt to forget the vast 
difference between the Christian and the antecedent 
dispensations, in respect of the duties to our fellow 
creatures which Christianity imposes. Divine worship 
and strict observance of the law were the essentials of 
Judaism; and too often they would seem to be re- 
garded as the main objects for which people now-a-days 
unite themselves in what they term Christian congre- 
gations. Unquestionably, Christ came to make a great 
advance upon this idea of the object of Church union. 
It has often been truly said that Christ m Christianity ; 
but one of the leading principles of Christ's life and cha- 
racter, nay, that on which the whole of his mission rested, 
was it not the principle of bearing the burdens of the 
weak, suffering instead of the erring and tempted, that 
he might save them from misery and sin by the power 
of his love and wisdom, by the influence of his cha- 
racter and example, by the rewards granted to him for 
his obedience and devotedness P And is not this to be 
one of the fdndamental principles of his Church, one of 
the ruling ideas of his disciples' life, a self-sacriffcing 
devotedness to the welfere of others P His most solemn 
warnings are directed, his most awful judgments are de- 
nounced, against those who neglect the weak and the 
sinful. He says little about observing the ordinary 
commandments of morality. He supposes us to take 
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all that as a matter of course. We are to go on to 
something higher. The Law says, " Thou shalt not " 
do this or that. The Gospel goes on to say, " This 
<fo." The first is a negative, the last is an affirmative, 
religion. If we simply attend public worship, and 
refrain from immorality, we may be very good Jews, 
but we certainly are not Christians. No, not even if 
we call Jesus Lord; for ** Not every one that saith unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven." Had Jesus acted only on the Jewish 
theory, if he had " only loved them that loved him," 
where should we and Christianity be now ? in what 
condition hereafter? And has he not said — ^would 
that we could all at all times remember it — " This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you." So far from being permitted merely to 
love and help those who love us, he taught us in 
words, still more by his divine example, that if a 
person falls into trouble he becomes the neighbour 
whom we are to love as ourselves; and that if a person 
injures us, he only proves thereby his greater claim upon 
our compassion, and upon our efforts to save him from 
his sins.* 

And all this Christian teaching, be it observed, has 
emphatic reference not only to the remedying of pri- 

* Not vainly has the whole Christian world for eighteen cen- 
turies believed that Christianity was founded on a sacrifice ; 
nor for a trivial purpose did the smoke of sacred offerings 
ascend for ages from Jewish temple and heathen altar. The 
deep significance of their theories and actions has often been 
little understood by mankind, until increasing wisdom inter- 
prets the past by the light of higher and more spiritual ideas. 
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yate ills, and the relief of private wrongs, but to doing 
good on a large scale in national affairs; for the 
simple and evident reason, that love to our neighbours 
not only requires of us to do the greatest possible 
amount of good, but especially to promote those mea- 
sures which shall strike at the root of all evil, and 
remove the causes of suffering and sin. In the present 
day, for instance, literal obedience to Christ's command 
to feed the hungry, encourages the worst evils of 
mendicity and imposture, but the spirit of the injunc- 
tion leads us to help the hungry to feed themselves. 
The Roman Catholic church, as observed in a pre- 
ceding Lecture, has always greatly encouraged individual 
benevolence and physical charity. Ever since Luther 
demolished the doctrine of depending on good works 
with the merits of the saints for salvation, and made 
religion, however imperfectly, a personal matter, there 
has been a growing conviction of the necessity of per- 
sonal holiness and piety, with increasing efforts to 
attain these qualities. But it remains for this age 
effectually to vindicate and secure the application of 
Christianity to men's relations with one another as fel- 
low-creatures and fellow-citizens, as rich and poor, as 
employers and work-people, as subjects and rulers, as 
buyer and seller, as master and servant, — between the 
strong, clever, educated, wealthy or respectable classes, 
and the weak, foolish, ignorant, poor or wicked. Of 
course Christianity has in some degree already been 
thus applied ; and blessed to that extent have been the 
results, as in the treatment of women, the amelioration 
of the criminal code, and the emancipation of slaves. 
But no one can thoughtfully contemplate the present 
condition of society, with its ignoble maxims, its 
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Mghtful evils, and unchristian practices, side by aide 
with such huge civilization, and such vast profession of 
religion, without admitting that we need a far more 
extensive, earnest and searching application of our 
Divine religion than we have yet witnessed, to uproot 
the practical ills and sins of our social, political, do- 
mestic life ; to solve the fearful problems which Chris- 
tianity alone can settle, — ^by which, if unsolved, society 
will be destroyed. 

Whether or not the world would admit that it were 
possible to make Chiistianity the strict rule of life in 
all the above-mentioned relations, clearly the disciples 
of Christ should have no doubts on the subject. His 
Church is bound to show that it is perfectly possible, 
that Christians are here for that very purpose, and have 
no business in his Church if they do not strive daily to 
make it possible. " Go, preach the Gospel to every 
creature," was the command given to his first disciples, 
and of course it must be accepted by all succeeding 
Christians, until every creature has received that Gt)spel, 
and the new heavens and the new earth rise in their 
beauty and their power. But to preach it, as I have 
said, we must practise it, we must apply it practically, 
in public affairs as well as in private relations. Then, 
and not before, will the world believe the Church to be 
in earnest ; then, and not before, will it gradually sub- 
mit itself to the sway of the Eedeemer, and the king- 
dom of heaven be established on earth. 

Much might be said, first on the unchristian systems 
at present prevalent in trade, politics, political eco- 
nomy, international affairs, and so forth ; secondly, on 
the utter inadequacy of any means to check the pro- 
gress of evil, and promote virtue, happiness, and civi- 
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tianity. But we must now return to the immediate 
subject of this Lecture, on which the foregoing remarks 
were a necessary commentary. 

The necessity of thus practically applying the reli- 
gion of Christ to the wants of the world, has not been 
sufficiently considered in reference to membership in his 
Church. " Enter ye in at the strait gate," said our 
Saviour, " for wide is the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction : because strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it."* And again, " Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate ;"f strive, says Jesus — showing that 
it is no easy task. Now we may learn from various 
passages of Scripture, and many intuitions of reason, 
that the way that leadeth unto life is through disciple- 
ship to Jesus, i. e. through being a member of his 
spiritual Church. The great body of his professed 
followers in all ages have generally endeavoured to 
make the entrance to his Church through human 
creeds, and certainly very strait and narrow they have 
usually made that gate. But the English Presbyterians 
refused such tests of Church membership, and as they 
did not establish the presbyterian system of government, 
their representatives the Unitarians have opened the 
gate wide enough indubitably. The payment of a few 
shillings or pounds for a sitting has long been the only 
recognized test of membership; and if some would 
deny any to be Christians who do not believe Jesus to 
be the Christ, such denial would meet with a plentiful 
lack of sympathy among the body generally, and at all 

• Matt. vii. 13, 14. f Luke xiii. 24. 
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events have no practical force. The General Baptists, 
with more consistency, have maintained their distin- 
guishing rite to be the gate through which the Church 
of Jesus is legitimately and scripturally entered, as far 
as any outward entrance is concerned. But both they 
and the Presbyterian-Unitarians, like all other sects, 
have had doctrinal tests for admission to their pulpits, 
and not unnaturally require their minister to be of the 
same way of thinking as themselves, at aU events in 
the leading doctrines of Christianity. 

" But what test would you have of entrance into the 
Church of Christ ? or why should you have any at aU P 
Is it not one of those purely spiritual matters which can- 
not be fitly signified by any outward sign or evidence P " 
I think there are suflicient proofs in the New Testament 
that an outward sign or evidence is required — that we 
are to " confess Jesus before men ;" and further I am 
persuaded that a belief, and a declaration of belief, in 
the spiritual authority of Jesus, a recognition of him as 
our spiritual Teacher and King, an avowal of allegiance 
to him as the Euler whom it is Grod's TVill and our 
highest blessedness that we should trust in and obey — 
all which is included in and expressed by the Scripture 
phrase of believing that " Jesus is the Christ," — that 
this is one of the first and necessary conditions to con- 
fessing him before men, to entering his Church on 
earth, to being recognized by him as his disciple and 
friend. The grounds on which we may be led so to 
give our allegiance and obedience to him, appear to 
me of comparatively little importance ; one mind will 
be convinced by one argument, another by another. 
The grand indispensable point is, that we should receive 
Jesus of Nazareth — ^his authority, his dominion, and 
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lu« character — ^in the maimer described above.* Whether 
the rite of baptism was intended to be permanent, is 
too large a question to be argued here ; but this much 
may be observed, that if it is to be perpetuated it 
should surely be administered when the person bap- 
tized is of age to understand its meaning, and can 
voluntarily adopt it as the outward profession of his 
inward faith and loyalty. 

Be this as it may, the main point of primary import- 
ance after receiving Jesus as the Christ, the anointed 
of God, I believe to be the following in his steps, the 
carrying forward his work. " By this shall, all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
towards another ;"f "he that doeih the will of my 
Father who is in heaven;" J "shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." If giving allegiance to Christ is 
the test of entering his Church, labouring to obey and 
serve him is the test of continuance therein. But no 
section of the Church, unless it be the Society of 
Friends, have required this second proof of discipleship 
from their members. I believe in my heart that what 
is above all now required in the Church of Christ, as 
to outward progress, is " a Labour Test," as it has 
been well expressed, § such as I spoke of above, p. 278. 
Every person who jobs the Church, who becomes a 
disciple of Jesus, must do something according to his 
capacity and opportunities, within and without, to 
serve Jesus, to establish his kingdom above all cus- 
toms, laws, institutions, practices; and if they do this 
something faithfully, they will find the entrance]|to the 

* The class of passages on which I should argue this view 
from Scripture are such as Rom. x. 9, 10. John xx. 31. Acts 
iv. 12, 27; viii. 37, &c. 

f John xiii. 35. X Mattvii.21. § See the Appendix. 
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kingdom neither too easy nor too wide; they will un- 
derstand why Jesus called his disciples to striye to 
" enter in at the strait and narrow gate," which alone 
leadeth unto life eternal. There are excellent Chris- 
tians who would fully admit the truth of these remarks, 
and allow that it was incumbent on the followers of 
Jesus to perform the work therein referred to. But 
they say, " Why have any organization for that pur- 
pose? let each do what he can as he finds oppor- 
tunity ; but we have no faith in all this machinery." 
If organization were to be formed without the spirit to 
animate and work it, or machinery established without 
the power to impel it, nothing could be more useless or 
ridiculous. Moreover, if associations, &c., check indi- 
vidual action, or wither and weaken individual life and 
energy, nothing can be much more mischievous. Pur- 
thermore, there is no doubt that some few highly- 
gified, devout, strong men, can work just as well, nay, 
better, without organization as with it. But the great 
m^jority cannot. For instance, the objectors to or- 
ganization would say, " Do not have Sunday-schools. 
You will do far more good if you each get a few 
children and teach them separately at your own houses. 
If you really have the life and power of Christianity in 
your soul, you will bring it to bear far better at home, 
than amid the noise and heat (or cold), or under the 
formal arrangements and rules, of a school." True — 
to no slight extent of afeWy — ^but only of the very few 
who from their inward power and culture need no out- 
ward support, sympathy, or stimulus. It will require 
a much more advanced condition of Christian character 
in the Christian church, before young men and women 
will be independent of those aids which judicious 
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Sunday-school arrangements afford. So of meetings 
for encouraging personal missionary exertion, for Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer, nay, for pubKc worship. A 
few may work and pray just as well, and better, by 
themselves as in company ; but constituted as we are, 
and are likely to be for many generations, in the vast 
majority of cases it will be found that sympathy 
cherishes zeal, and that " union is strength," even 
spiritual strength. 

But again. If some work is to be done, say the poor 
children of a certain district to be educated by the 
members of a Christian church situated in their loca- 
lity, wiU it not be far better done if carried on with 
some attention to method and order, than if any 
teacher took any child at any time and in any place P 
To avoid confusion, to work harmoniously, to con- 
centrate influence for given ends, judicious plans and 
arrangements are essential. And what is this but 
organization ? It is not necessary that all the children 
and teachers should be collected in one room ; but it is 
necessary that the workers should labour in concert, i.e* 
be organized, or the chances are considerable that dis- 
cords would follow, and the performance be not a little 
out of tune. Because men have trusted too much to 
" machinery" in spiritual and temporal affairs, and the 
consequence has sometimes been that the inner life has 
died away, there is a somewhat insane reaction against all 
machinery and associated effort, as if every work were not 
the better for being done in an orderly manner, and as 
if the spirit could act in this lower world without a 
suitable body or organization. 

Then again, how much beneficial power is gained by 
extensive connections in different towns and districts, 
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where the parties so united are animated by a common 
spirit and purpose. A single illustration must suffice, 
but it is a case which often happens. A person on 
whom the Church in some particular locality had been 
exerting a beneficial influence removes to a distant 
sphere. If in that sphere there is a religious society in 
connection with the former one, with a similar organi- 
zation for wisely influencing, guiding, or employing, the 
transplantation will probably be no more attended with 
injurious consequences to spiritual life and growth, 
than a plant would suffer if removed to a congenial 
soil. But instances are continually occurring where, 
for want of such organization, change of abode is 
followed by serious injury to the moral and spiritual 
nature. This is true in regard to established Christians, 
who have been labouring usefully in their previous 
sphere, as well as to those who need all the fostering 
care and kindness of such Christians to save them firom 
falling, or relapsing into ways of sin. 

It is of course unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
advantages resulting from division of labour, but it may 
be necessary to remind some that this division does 
not apply to the spiritual culture, which it should be 
the primary aim of every Christian disciple to promote 
to the iullest possible extent in himself and others. It 
only has reference to the particular way in which each 
disciple strives to serve God and man in outward work, 
not in inward culture. Hence they have no need to 
fear the evils too often resulting from division of labour 
in the daily business of earning daily bread. 

But it appears idle to argue the value of method, 
arrangement, and co-operation, in the outward reali- 
zation of Christian objects in such a mighty enterprize 
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as that of eyangeliziiig the world, when a man cannot 
even regolate his inner spiritual being, or bnild up his 
own character without a stem observance of the laws of 
harmony and order. The universe is very full, and 
there is no making way in it, if you do not look wdl to 
your changing and permanent relations to all that is 
around you. Let us remember Loyola and Wesley. 

One other argument of great weight in favour of 
suitable organization I have reserved for the last, as 
deserving of special attention. It is of a twofold nature. 
" Outward forms and organization," it is said, " will 
not give spiritual life and Christian love." No ; but it 
is profoundly true, on the one hand, that for want of 
such organization much spiritual life and love is wasted, 
or not called forth. For want of knowing how and 
where to work, or for want of suitable and sufficient 
means and modes of work, thousands of excellent 
Christians, especially in the female sex, who are ready 
and willing to serve Christ by helping the weak and 
sinful, bury their talent in the earth ; and while thejf 
are wasting noble energies in frivolous employment, 
with the constant corroding sense of unfaithfulness to 
duty, thousands more are languishing in misery from 
which they might be relieved, and corrupting in sins 
from which they might be saved. Many would work in a 
religious organization, under Christian sanctions and 
influences, with the sympathy, aid, and superintendence 
of their brethren in the Church, who would not feel it 
right or possible to do so in a secukr society, the mem- 
bers of which were bound together by no such common, 
faith, recognising, or at least appealing to, no such 
divine sanctions and supports. This applies peculiarly 
to all efforts in behalf of the unhappy females who live 
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gious life which as yet has found no suitable manifesta- 
tion ; while there is a deplorable amount of vice and 
wretchedness among high and low, rich and poor, which 
a% yet has found no sufficient care. It has become a 
duty of high and urgent importance to bring the Church 
of the Eedeemer face to face with the solemn yet glo- 
rious work which he has entrusted to it, and which it 
alone can perform. And this is the meaning of the 
developement of organization now required in the 
Christian church. It is equally true, on the other ' 
hand, that no spiritual life will grow, no love, piety, 
holiness, endure and flourish, if there be not a constant 
outward realization of that spirit in loving holy action, 
if there be not works flowing from the faith. Unques- 
tionably, the first point to aim at is the acquisition of 
a true faith, and the quickening within the soul, of spi- 
ritual life, love, power. Assuredly, also, the best 
actions, the worthiest outer life, spring from a Christian 
spirit. In fact, as we have often seen before, the 
actions in themselves are worth nothing, except so far 
as they arise from such a spirit ; " whatsoever is not of 
faith is of sin." But the results of right actions, even 
though not performed from high or even from right 
motives, must tend to that which is good and blessed.* 
" Only do that which is right," says some writer, " and 
you will find your thoughts gradually become right 
also." Action has been discovered to be the true 

♦ This is so strikingly shown in a letter I received from a 
valued friend, t6 whom I had communicated the views since 
stated in this Lecture, that I ohtained his leave to print it, 
being sure it would repay the attention it deserves. It will 
be found in the Appendix. 
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remedy alike for morbid melancholy, insidious doubts, 
and rankling sinfulness ; but especially is it found that 
the Christian spirit is wonderfully quickened by bene- 
volent actions. That profound truth uttered by our 
Lord, that " If any man will do His will, he shall kn^w 
of the doctrine whether it be of God" . . . applies to 
our whole inner life — ^not merely to hummg, but to 
loving, believing, worshipping, and the possession of 
peace, energy, strength. Action, Christ-like action, for 
all this, is essential. Who has not found, by expe- 
rience, that to do good to any persons is one of the 
surest ways of learning to love them — and who, in 
that experience, has not perceived the infinite import- 
ance of judicious Christian "organization of labour" for 
the growth of piety, love and holiness in the hearts of 
Christian disciples. Heal the sick, give sight to the 
blind, and strength to the lame, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead, preach the gospel to the poor, save the fall- 
ing, bring back the lost — and you will not only enter 
the Church on earth and the kingdom of heaven, but 
you will bring heaven, and Christ, and God, to enter 
into you. 

But in the most earnest and Christian hearts there 
will occasionally arise feelings of indifference, temp- 
tations, and unfaithfulness; seasons will sometimes 
occur when those who have put their hand to the 
plough would fain turn back, when they say of their 
work, I have no pleasitfe in it. Then is felt the 
benefit of systematic arrangements. Those who have 
laboured most zealously in regular Christian work, 
would most readily bear witness to the stimulus and 
support which the organised arrangements of their 
benevolent undertakings occasionally gave them in 
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periods of depression, apathy or weakness ; and would 
confess in their secret heart that sometimes when all 
the glorious and awfiil considerations connected with 
the idea of God and Eternity, of Duty and of Sin, of 
Christ and Calvary, were powerless to move them, the 
mechanical pressure of organization, the mere outward 
force of arrangements to which they had deliberately 
subjected themselves, have roused and strengthened 
them to work, until that work has brought its bless- 
ing, and the tide of renewed spiritual energy and joy 
has poured again through their souls. Let us never 
fear but that wise and well-regulated machineiy is an 
appointed means in the plans of the Almighty for 
helping us to do His will. Only let us watch that it 
be not perverted, that the mechanical be not substi^ 
tuted for the spiritual, nor outward forms for living 
power. Then we shall use our machinery without 
abusing it, and work effectually for our great ends. 

It only remains to indicate the plan on which I 
believe we could most usefully extend and improve 
Church organization for acting more powerfully on the 
world. 

I would form a Eeligious Society, designating it, 
" The Society of Christian Disciples," to which any 
persons might belong who received Jesus, the Christ, 
Bs their spiritual King, appointed for that purpose by 
the Most High (see p. 293) ; who would strive to 
conform their inner and outer life to his precepts, 
example, and doctrines ; who would labour, according 
to their ability and opportunity, to establish his autho- 
rity, and to spread his dominion. Upon entering the 
society, they would be required to choose some parti- 
cular department of Christian labour, and conform to 
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the general regulations of the society for co-operating 
with. their brethren. By making this a test of mem- 
bership, I think we should obtain such a farther deve- 
lopement of Church organization as would give eflfect 
to a new developement of religious life, would quicken 
and cherish that life in return, and gradually establish 
the kingdom of heaven. 

. But to understand clearly the way in which such a 
Church* as above described would work, let us look 
more in detail at the objects to be attended to. 

These consist, among others, of the following : — Ist. 
The education of the young. This department would 
include Sunday, Weekly and Ragged Schools, classes 
for Catechumens, Industrial Schools, and so forth. 
2nd. The promotion of the Eedeemer's principles of 
peace, the Christian doctrine of overcoming evil by 
good, of self-defence by moral force, instead of by 
violence or bloodshed. 3rd. The promotion of more 
Christian relations between employers and employed, 
through the recognition of the same spiritual nature 
in all human beings; especially, for instance, in re- 
gard to the treatment of servants ; so that domestic 
service may afford a sphere for the interchange of the 
Christian offices, the servant giving physical help, em- 
ployer giving spiritual instruction. 4th. The removing 
provocatives to sin in the shape of unnecessary or 
iigurious stimulants — ^the practising self-denial rather 
than cause " a brother to stumble or offend, or be 
made weak." 5th. The encouragement of all move- 
ments tending to diminish inordinate hours of toil ; 

• A Christian church is a religious society, I apprehend, of 
persons gathered together in the name, and as the disciples of, 
Christ 
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of all innocent and uaefol popular amusements ; of 
all institutions for affording mental culture and intd- 
lectual improrement; especially of plans for bring- 
ing the influence of the Fine Arts to bear on the peo- 
ple, and for uniting that influence, under judicious 
management, with the religious spint. 6th. The dis- 
couragement of eager anxiety for wealth, of gambling 
speculations, of unjust and esLcessive competition, of 
aU selfish monopoly. 7th. The gradual introduction 
into trade, commerce, and labour, of pnneiples oi 
mutual Christian helpfolness, instead of mutual oppo- 
sition, with the greatest possible approximation to a 
fair division of profits among all parties concerned. 
8th. The total abolition of all slavery, abstinence from 
slave-grown products, and continual Christian testi- 
mony against the conduct of those who, directly or 
indirectly, uphold slavery. 9th. The elevation of 
woman in the social scale, the rescuing her from un- 
feminine tasks, the providing her with suitable spheres 
of fairly-remunerated labour. 10th. The abolition of 
the accursed system of prostitution and trafEic in 
seduction. 11th. The reformation of prison discipline, 
and the improvement of the whole system of dealing 
with criminals.* 

The members of the Church of course would not be 
committed to approval of all the objects pursued, (or 
the modes of pursuing them,) by different sections of 
the Church ; but those different sections would follow 
out their labours as independently of one another as 
the sections of " the British Association for the Ad- 

• The above h eyidently intended merely as a very rough 
outline of some of the most pressing objects for Christian phi- 
lanthropy. See Appendix. 

NO. VI. E 
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vancement of Sdenoe." It would only be requiTed 
that all members on entering the society should sflentty, 
in the sacred depths of their heart, afterwards perhaps 
in some outward form, pledge themselTes to labour so 
long as they remained members, in one or other of the 
departments of work offered them by the managing 
body for serving their fellow creatures, or in any new 
way which the Church could sanction. Thus a person 
on joining might say he did not feel fitted for teaching 
the young, that he had not time or opportunity for 
missionary work among the poor or depraved, but that 
he felt the subject of political economy to be of deep 
importance, as bearing on the causes of crime and 
wretchedness. He might associate with three or four 
others who should meet weekly, or oftener, at one 
another's houses, and devote some of their leisure 
hours to investigating the whole subject, and to pre- 
paring a report thereon to be read at the annual or 
other meetings of the Church. Another might con- 
secrate artistic power and genius to the service of 
Christis^nity in the homes of the poor or the saloons oi 
the rich, in the lecture- or school-room, in the chapel 
or the hall, and his offering would not be among those 
least welcome on the altar of their Christian Church. 
The main point would be that all should do somethiriffy 
" according to their several ability," so that when 
" their Lord cometh and reckoneth with them," they 
should have some service to point to as faithful 
servants. Upon any points on which the members 
might be divided in opinion, discussion would be duly 
held, and if after sufficient deliberation general agree- 
ment was not obtained, the matter would remain to be 
decided or acted on individually, not as a Church 
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principle or movement. But of course it would be 
impossible to go further into detail here, and in fact 
all such details could only be agreed upon at a prelimi- 
nary conference of those willing to form the Church. 
Meetings for prayer and scripture reading, for social 
communion and breaking of bread in memory of 
Jesus, would be held by the members of each division 
of the Church at regular intervals ; but whether public 
worship were also establishe4 would depend upon how 
far that want were supplied in the particular locality. 

It might be urged that such a plan would involve 
something like Church discipline and superintendence. 
It certainly would ; and for my own part I can hardly 
conceive of a Christian church without something of 
the kind ; much less could I believe there were any 
solid objection to it, which did not tell against the 
abuse only, not against the judicious use. Our Lord 
very plamly points to such arrangements in Matt, 
xviii. 15 — 17, and the venerable Priestley has dwelt 
earnestly on their importance.* But we may rest 
assured, that whatever rules and discipline sponta- 
neously grew from the sense of spiritual needs, and 
from convictions of duty, among persons thoroughly in 
earnest, (and no others would be likely to enter such a 
Church,) would be on the whole well adapted to their 
objects, and not liable to abuse. 

Now it is evident that persons might join such a 
society, work and pray in it, without forsaking their 
present pulpits or pews, schools or missions. Those 

• See his three sermons on " Attention to Christian Duties," 
the ** Proper Constitution of a Christian Church," and the 
<< Uses of Christian Societies." 
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wko at present are satisfied with tkeir religions position 
and work, if tk^ could hging tkeir beneyolent insti- 
tutions into karmonions oo-operation witk tke plans 
of tke society, would render yaluable as»stance tootkers 
witkout unsettling tkemselves. Tkey woukL offer 
means of Cknstian employment to suck members of 
tke society as liked tkeir objects and plans, and would 
at tke same time give tke benefit of tkeir experienoe 
and sympatky, still maintaining tkeir previous position 
and relations. But to tkat large class wko desire to 
work for Cknst, but kave not found tke fitting spkere, 
and wko are not satisfied witk any of tke existing 
sects, tke society would present at once tke means and 
tke opportunities, tke religious influences, tke Gkristian 
sympatky, and tke prudential arrangements, wMch 
would meet tkeir wants in tkousands of instances, and 
would gatker up into an efficient army tke scattered, 
undisciplined soldiers of Jesus, beneatk tke only ban- 
ner tkat can lead tkem on to keavenly victory. It 
would band tkousands togetker in tke kdiest crusade 
against ignorance, misery, and an. Wkerever it came 
into contact witk congregations or institutions tkat 
kad life and power in tkem, it would receive and 
give increased vitality ; but wkere it extended into tke 
neigkbourkood ofCkurckes tkat were torpid or decaying, 
it would either quicken tkem into Hfe, or absorb from 
tkem wkat little Ckristian zeal and energy was left. It 
would be essentially a vital quickening organization 
itself, because its test of memberskip would be work 
and love. It would be formed on so broad a basis 
tkat genuine unsectarian disciples of Ckrist could kave 
no difficulty in meeting witkiu its pale in Okurck 
fellowskip. But it would also be founded on tkat 
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Bock against whicli the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
It would be but a little seed at first. It might grow 
but slowly for a time ; but it would be a living force, 
gathering increasing power and life from every wind of 
heaven. It would gradually attract to itself whatever 
was genuine and benevolent, heroic and devout in the 
church and in the world ; and perhaps a century hence, 
when all existing sects may have died out, having 
failed to meet the growing wants and evils of humanity, 
this society might be found living and working as the 
Church of Christ, conquering scepticism, indolence, sin, 
and by the power of the everlasting Grospel, under the 
blessing of God, in the strength of Christ, unfolding the 
life of man in divine and beautiful proportions. 

One matter must needs be noticed, though not now ' 
dwelt upon, viz. the nature of the bond of union that 
would hold together the members of such a Church, It 
would be a common spirit and a common purpose, 
originating in the one great primary principle of alle- 
giance to Christ. It would not necessarily be a com- 
mon creed;* and this for two reasons. T^t, because 
opinions, while so important, are valuable only as a 
means to a higher end, only as they tend to produce a 
Christian spirit and life. Opinions as to scientific 
truth are of much moment for the progress of science ; 
but it is not agreement in opinion which draws persons 

* This great distinction has lately been reduced to practice 
with much devout earnestness, by those who have propounded 
it; perhaps their principles would have been less objected to, 
had it been more clearly understood that they did not under- 
value the importance of religious truth, but simply objected to 
agreement in doctrine being made the bond of Church union, 
instead of the Christian spirit and life. 
b3 
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from all quarters to the meetings of the British Asso* 
ciation. It is the common desire for the fldl and free 
inyestigation, and fot the attainment, of scientific truth, 
with the common purpose of aiding therein, which 
holds its members together. Even there where truth 
is the sole end they have in view, it would be felt to 
be fatal to their purpose to make agreement in certain 
s^entific views the link to bind them to one another. 
Still more then where even truth is valued chiefly as 
it tends to work out far higher objects, viz. the deve- 
lopement of a heavenly spirit and a divine life, it must 
be a most destructive mistake to make the bond of 
Church fellowship an avowed or understood agreement 
in doctrinal opinions. 

Agreement there must be, of course, in certain fon- 
damental principles; on these are grounded the reasons 
for establishing a Church at all — such as belief in Qt)d, 
the receiving Christ as His representative, and the 
giving to Christ our allegiance. But belief in these 
principles would not form the bond of union, but simply 
its basis — the d priori conditions, without which union 
would be impossible, just as in the case of the aforesaid 
association the principles of giving supreme allegiance 
to the teachings of nature, instead of to the dreams of 
the imagination, is an d priori and necessaiy condition 
for its existence. The common purpose and spirit still 
remain in each case the source of their common sym- 
pathy, and the reason of their mutual co-operation. 

But, secondly, while there is so much variety in 
education, endowment, and temperament, a correspond- 
ing variety of views wiU be taken of doctrines and sys- 
tems ; and absolute truth will be far more likely to be 
attained by just and candid comparison of such than 
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by restricting our gaze to the partioalar doctrines or 
forms of doctrine moat welcome to our own minds. 
Now, while such truth is indeed of unspeakable im<* 
portance, and no sacrifices, even of religious sympathy 
and co-operation, should be shrunk from, if need^l, to 
obtain it, the conditions most fayourable for investi- 
gating doctrines, for making the comparison above 
referred to, will be found to exist where persons of dif- 
ferent opinions in doctrine work together and meet 
together in the spirit of Christian love, in loyalty to a 
common Master, and in union for a sublime end — 
where those differences are not felt to be a barrier to 
Church fellowship on earth, nor a disqualification for 
that higher world where we all shall know even as we 
are known. 

The task that was set us may now draw to a dose. 
The views and suggestions contained in this Lecture 
will be seen to flow, more or less directly, from the 
glances we have taken at the life, work and opinions 
of the great men whom it has been our privilege to 
contemplate. It only remains to ask those who have 
followed this course of reflection, if they are prepared 
to act upon the conclusions which have been arrived at. 
Will they, will others, help to realize as a fact what 
they may honour as a truth? *'No," exdaim some; 
*' your aims are visionary, your hopes fallacious. The 
age is fruitful in plans and schemes ; but not in heroism, 
not in faith, not in all-conquering love." Yet there are 
deep, growing wants — there is a cry rising up from the 
heart of humanity for an inward developement, an out- 
ward manifestation of religious life, such as it has not 
yet found. But, in spite of those profound needs, in^ 
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spite of the terrible rain preparing if they be not satis- 
fied, and the glorious results awaiting us if they be, I 
should, indeed, despair, were it not that a new world is 
ever open to us, as yet undimmed by disappointment, 
nndefiled by avarice, unhacknied in the ways of selfish* 
ness and sin — a world that is ever firesh and young, 
which God presents to each Eeformer and Prophet, to 
every Enthusiast and Philanthropist, wherein to try one 
more chance for the world's salvation, or to gather up 
and carry on the partial triumphs of bygone days. I 
mean the Youthful generation. They are rising up 
around us, not only prepared for noble enterprizes, but 
with their young enthusiasm asking, praying, for 
worthy action, under a sacred banner, in a glorious 
cause. Shall they receive no fitting answer? Shall 
their generous ardour consume itself in vain yearnings, 
or corrupt in unholy sin ? 

The great men of the past did a blessed work for 
those who came after them. What shall we do in 
return for the benefits we have received from them? 
Once God loved us and gave his Son, Christ loved us 
and gave his life, that we might live and not die. Have 
we no answer to make to the touching appeal of toil 
and suffering, sacrifice and divine love ? 

** A man, be the Heavens ever praised, is sufficient 
for himself; yet were ten men, united in Love, capable 
of being and of doing what ten thousand singly would 
fail in. Infinite is the help man can yield to man."* 
Therefore, let us unite. Life is uncertain, and " the 
night cometh when no man can work." 

Speaking of the present aspect of society, that great 
man, just quoted, says sorrowfully : — 

* Sartor Resartus. Chap. xii. 
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" For young Valour and thirst of Action no ideal Chivalry 
invites to heroism, prescribes what is heroic ; the old ideal of 
Manhood is grown obsolete, and the new is still invisible to us, 
and we grope after it in darkness, one clutching this phantom, 
another that ; Werteriam, Byronism, even Brummelism, each 

has its day Action in those old days was easy, was 

voluntary, for the divine worth of human things lay acknow- 
ledged ; Loyalty still hallowed obedience, and 

made rule noble ; there was still something to be loyal to : . . . 

How changed in these new days I Not Godhead, but 

an iron ignoble circle of Necessity, embraces all things, binds 
the youth of these times into a sluggish thrall, or else exaspe- 
rates him into a rebeL Heroic Action is paralysed, for what 
worth now remains unquestionable with him ? At the fervid 
period, when his whole nature cries aloud for Action, there is 

nothing sacred under whose banner he can act ; the 

invincible energy of young years wastes itself in sceptical 
suicidal cavillings, in passionate ' questionings of Destiny,* 
whereto no answer will be returned." *. 

These moumM words have been with me for nearly 
twenty years; and I have seen and felt their trath 
realised in a thousand melancholy forms. Shall the 
present generation pass away, and they still remain 
true P Shall we, who have thus suffered, hand down 
that inheritance of woe to our descendants, to blight 
their youth and mildew their vernal prime P No, we 
will gather ourselves up for battle and for victory, and 
our children's children, with God's blessing, shall open 
their eyes on somewhat a different world from that 
which has received us. When we look back on the 
Past, and behold what has been done, both by the 
world and by the church, whenever a living faith has 
inspired heathen patriot or Christian saint, patient 
martyr and fiery reformer, crusading knight or itine- 

* Carlyle's Miscellaneous Works. Art. " Characteristics." 
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rant preacher, I cannot doubt but that " the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our faith," "through 
him who loved us and gave himself for us,'* shall yet 
be ours, and Christianity gain a nobler triumph than 
church or world has yet beheld. 

While Christ's kingdom has to be conquered for him 
in our own hearts and in the world — while a host of 
gigantic evils walk abroad, and need for their overthrow 
more devoted, brave, and systematic exertion than was 
ever displayed by the patriots or crusaders of by-gone 
time — ^the true ' ideal of manhood,' ' inviting to heroism, 
prescribing what is heroic,' must no longer be * invi- 
sible' to us. Valour and Wisdom, Philosophy and 
Action, Recreation and Business, Politics and Art, even 
Philanthropy itself, — ^have all been separated from EeK- 
gion, and all in turn have languished or decayed. A 
religious organization which helped to bring them gra- 
duaUy beneath the divine and blessed power of Chris- 
tian faith and love, which won the brave and ardent, 
the poet's soul and the woman's heart, all to the service 
of Christ, and consecrated them to minister through life 
in the temple of the Most High, would not be unwel- 
comed by any true-hearted soul, whether in the church 
or in the world. Let us pray that this may come to pass. 
And if we faithfully toil, suffer, die, in such a cause, it 
may be that when we have long passed away, and are 
sleeping in our quiet graves, earth will be the fairer for 
our having lived in it, and this world be lying a little 
nearer heaven. 
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Page 264. 
I bave not referred, in this glance at some of the deficiencies 
of Unitarian theology, to a very important subject, viz. the divi- 
nity of our Saviour, chiefly on account of the great diversity of 
opinion existing in the body, ' ranging as it does from the highest 
Arianism down to the lowest Humanitarianism ;' but for my 
own part I believe that Trinitarian views have driven many 
Unitarians, in this country at least, to lower too much the dig- 
nity of Christ, and somewhat to lose sight of his true divinity — 
to forget that he is *the Word made flesh,' the representative of 
God to us, that God dwelt in him, manifested himself to us 
through him, that * he and the Father are one,' though * the 
Father is greater than he.' 

Page 275. 
There were some true and valuable thoughts on this sub* 
ject expressed some years ago in a sermon by the Rev. J, 
Crompton, on the occasion of Father Mathew's visit to Nor- 
wich, I think in the year '43 or '44. 

Page 299. 
"1 have not been able to think about * the new developement 
of the Christian church ' as I wished. To consider such a sub- 
ject, one should sit down quietly for three or four hours, and 
weigh every thing carefully. This I have not been able to do ; 
— but I must say, that the more I have thought about your 
plan, the more I feel the benefit which would accrue from 
some such general organization as you wish to create. I see 
many around me here, engaged for instance in various philan- 
thropic works, Sunday schools, the societies, and so forth, who 
are by their means, by means of the beneficial infiuence which 
workinff for the benefit of others exerts on the character, gra- 
dually Ted to perform such work from much better and holier 
motives than at first actuated them. I have felt this very 
strongly in mysel£ My present desire to devote myself to the 
work of the ministry is, I may say, entirely owing to my 
working in the schools, which brought me into direct connection 
with those who could hardly fail by their example to exert a 
beneficial influence on my character. Years I laboured in 
Sunday schools, with in general no love of the work, no con- 
scientiousness in performing it; beginning perhaps from good 
motives, it soon became irksome, and I disliked it, but could not 
leave it off without lowering myself in the eyes of those who 
I wished to think well of me. After a long time, however, the 
thought of what I was doing came over me sometimes, and 
gradually sprung up a desire to labour more in earnest and 
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more successfully — I began to like the schools, to feel how 
much the influence of those I met there worked upon me, and 
made me long to be like them. I linked myself more closely 
with them — I forced myself to take more interest in those 
labours, and gradually I got to love them, — to love them for 
their own sake, and to love the object which they had in view ; 
and gradually too, more gradually still, and it is not yet 
finished, nor ever can be, my religious feelings were called out, 
and strengthened, and increased : and what I began, to stand 
well in the esteem of others, and continued, for its own sake, 
I now do from higher motives still, finding however, as we shall 
ever find, that what is sacred as a duty is at the samft time 
the highest and purest pleasure. 

" Feeling then the great benefit, the positive salvation, which 
organization was to me, and feeling too that the more of it 
there is, the greater chance there is of its being efiectual, as 
many will thus be reached who would never rise (morally) if 
left entirely to the dictates of their own nature, and if no 
opportunities were furnished to them but those which they 
make for themselves — I gladly should see some such a plan as 
yours carried out into practice. It would be advantageous also 
in other ways, for it would certainly cause the labour which is 
at present expended, to go further, and produce more effect in 
overcoming the evils which we are striving against; for union is 
strength in philanthropy as well as in politics.'* 

Page 303. 
There are other important principles which individually I 
consider should be carried out by the Christian church, but which 
must previously be submited to candid discussion, as consider- 
able diversity of opinion would prevail in regard to them, such 
as the emancipation of religion from all State control or inter- 
ference, the enfranchisement of the working classes, the abo- 
lition of capital punishments, &c., but I have merely mentioned 
in the text tliose principles and purposes about which I imagine 
there could be little difference of opinion in the minds of those 
who would enter the Society. At the same time, as I have 
said, no test or declaration should be required of any person 
joining, save those described in the Lecture. It is the narrow 
ground and ofiensive dogmatism of some churches, the want of 
< life and work' in others, the absence of high and noble pur- 
pose, of the true heroic spirit, in all, that have hitherto chiefiy 
caused the indifference manifested towards Christian organi- 
zations by the gifted and enthusiastic, the high-spirited, gene- 
rous natures which surely abound now as much as in the days 
of chivalry and crusades. 



Richard Kinder, Printer, Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, London. 
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